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SWEDISH  ACTIVISM  :  A  LETTER  FROM  STOCKHOLM. 

For  the  last  T  ee  months  British  and  Swedish  negotiators  in  this 
city  have  been  struggling  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  differences 
arising  out  of  the  war.^  During  the  three  months  certain  Swedish 
publicists  have  been  proclaiming  that  a  conflict  with  England  is 
probable,  or  desirable,  or  both.  These  contingencies  are  not  so 
expressed.  The  publicists  who  proclaim  that  war  is  probable 
merely  warn  their  countrymen  that  England  threatens  actions 
which  will  drive  Sweden  to  war.  The  publicists  who  proclaim 
that  war  is  desirable  usually  do  not  mention  England  at  all ;  they 
merely  urge  Sweden  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Central  Powers. 
This  is  Activism.  There  are  two  shades  of  Activism.  In  Swedish 
opinion  about  the  War  there  are  many  shades,  ranging  from 
extreme  Activism  to  a  sympathy  with  the  Entente  group  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  it  almost  constitutes  a  counter- Activism.  If  one 
may  judge  by  news  telegrams  and  complaints  in  the  Swedish 
Press,  these  things — and  Sweden’s  attitude  generally — are  not 
understood  in  the  Entente  countries.  The  misunderstanding  helps 
the  Activists.  In  giving  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  Activism 
made  on  the  spot,  I  shall  try  to  be  objective;  and  to  avoid  the 
mistake  made  by  the  Entente  Press  in  preaching  that  Sweden  is 
inhabited  by  good,  clever  men  who  sympathise  with  us,  and  bad, 
stupid  men  who  sympathise  with  the  enemy. 

As  Activism  is  primarily  a  protest,  in  the  Central  Powers’ 
favour,  against  the  Neutralist  policy  favoured  by  the  Swedish 
Government  and  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear  what 
Swedish  Neutralism  is.  When  war  broke  out  the  definition  of 
Neutrality  caused  no  dispute.  The  Neutrality  proclamations,  it 
was  held,  meant  that  Sw'eden  would  not  take  sides,  that  she 
would  prevent  her  citizens  violating  Neutrality’s  laws,  and  that 
she  w'ould  resist  by  force  the  violation  of  her  territory,  showing 
no  favour  to  either  belligerent  group.  There  was  no  agitation 
for  Neutrality,  none  being  needed.  When  Activism  raised  its 

(1)  At  present  the  negotiations  are  suspended,  some  of  the  British  negotiators 
having  returned  to  London  for  instructions. 
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head,  proclaiming  that  Sweden,  independently  of  any  specific 
cause  given  by  the  Entente,  should  join  Germany  and  Austria,  a 
Neutralist,  or  Pacifist,  agitation  began.  The  Activists  are  not  a 
political  party.  They  are  a  group  formed  ad  hoc  from  all  parties. 
But  the  Right  partisans,  among  whom  German  sympathies  are 
most  pronounced,  predominate ;  and  the  Pacifist  counter-agitation 
is  largely  Liberal  and  Socialist.  Sometimes  Swedish  newspapers 
speak  of  “Eight  ”  and  “Left  ”  as  practically  meaning  “Activist" 
and  "Neutralist,"  but  this  is  not  correct.  In  their  Press  and  at 
public  meetings  the  Neutralists  condemn  Activism  as  a  policy  of 
adventure  and  disaster.  The  Activists  reply  that  the  Pacifists 
unpatriotically  oppose  even  a  war  in  defence  of  Sweden’s  vital 
interests  and  honour ;  and  that  the  Neutralists  are  not  neutral  at 
all,  but  are  agitating  for  the  Entente  in  ways  incompatible  with 
Neutrality. 

When  the  British  Commission  arrived,  the  Activist,  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  Gerraanophile,  Press  declared  that  the  Neutrality  agita¬ 
tion  was  lowering  Sweden’s  dignity,  encouraging  England  to 
think  that  Sweden  would  tolerate  any  treatment  meted  out  to 
her,  and  therefore  injuring  Sweden’s  interests  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  is  necessary,  said  the  Germanophiles,  to  make  clear  that 
Neutrality  does  not  mean  absolute  Neutrality  or  even  Neutrality 
which  would  be  abandoned  only  in  case  of  a  violation  of  Swedish 
territory.  The  controversy  evoked  an  official  definition  of 
Neutrality.  On  July  17th,  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Hammarsk- 
jold,  addressed  a  deputation  which  came  with  a  resolution  passed 
in  Varberg  by  the  General  Swedish  Peace  Congress. 

“I  cannot,”  said  M.  Hammarskjold,  “entirely  free  myself  from  fear  that 
when  the  special  friends  of  peace  declare  their  agreement  with  the  Cabinet’s 
policy  of  neutrality,  a  misunderstanding  exists.  These  friends  of  peace  are, 
at  the  same  time,  accustomed  to  express  or  hint  at  the  conception  that  the 
abandonment  of  neutrality  could  not  in  any  circumstances  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  My  colleagues  and  I  could  not  accept  such  a  conception.  In 
accord  with  the  neutrality  declarations  which  have  been  made,  and  with  the 
King’s  unambiguous  utterances  on  several  occasions,  it  is  our  warm  wish  to 
preserve  peace,  and  our  duty  to  work  for  it  with  all  our  strength.  But  we 
must  also  take  into  account  eventualities  in  which  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  Sweden  would,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  no  longer  be  possible.  What 
these  eventualities  in  the  present  world-crisis  are  would  be  inconvenient  for 
several  reasons  to  attempt  to  give.  It  is  certain  that,  in  addition  to  the 
extreme  contingeney — an  enemy’s  invasion  of  our  country — there  are  other 
contingencies  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  ...” 

M.  Hammarskjold  warned  the  country  against  the  dangers  of 
both  the  War  agitation  and  of  the  Peace  agitation.  To  his  state¬ 
ment  no  party  could  object.  Even  the  Stockholm  Social-Demo¬ 
crat,  the  chief  party  organ,  admitted  that  there  w’ere  jx)ssibilities 
other  than  invasion  which  would  justify  Sweden  drawing  the 
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sword.  The  Sydsvenska  Daghladet  hailed  the  declaration  as  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  at  a  moment  when  Sweden  was  negotiating  with 
England.  Stockholms  Dagblad  printed  a  despatch  from  Berlin 
saying  that  Germany  regarded  the  speech  as  “proof  of  manly 
resolution.”  M.  Hammarskjold’s  meaning  was  that  Sweden,  in 
defence  of  any  vital  interest  or  right,  would  fight  a  belligerent 
of  either  group.  But  the  fact  that  the  Premier’s  correction  of  “a 
misunderstanding  ”  was  made  to  a  Pacifist  deputation,  and  that 
the  Pacifist  agitation  is  on  the  whole  friendly  to  the  Entente, 
caused  the  Germanophile  and  even  the  Activist  Press  to  regard 
the  statement  as  a  victory. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Neutralist  agitation  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  book  which  stirred  minds  and  caused  a  polemic  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  political  literature.  This  is  the 
book,  Sweden’s  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Light  of  the  World-War.^ 
Sweden’s  Foreign  Policy  has  been  called  “The  Bible  of  Activism.” 
The  former  Liberal  Premier,  M.  Karl  Staaff,^  calls  it  “the  foolish 
book”;  and  the  public,  according  to  antipathy  or  sympathy,  calls 
it  “The  War-Book”  (Krigsbok)  or  “The  So-called  War-Book.” 
The  War-Book  owes  its  fame  to  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
written;  to  half -veiled  anonymity  (it  is  the  work  of  a  group  of 
politicians,  professors,  and  soldiers  whose  identity  Swedes  can 
guess) ;  and  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  a  party  book,  but 
is  the  work  of  men  from  all  parties,  including  prominent  Social¬ 
ists.  The  War-Book  proclaims  that  the  present  moment  is 
critical  and  decisive  for  Sweden’s  future,  and  sharply  condemns 
the  Government  for  not  seeing  that  fact,  and  acting  thereon.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  patriotism.  “The  one  thing  necessary  is  not 
that  we  should  live,  but  that  Sweden  should  live.  For  the  future 
security  of  Swedish  culture  and  free  life  we  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility;  and  if  necessary,  it  is  our  duty,  as  we  did  in  the  past,  to 
seal  that  with  our  blood.”  The  World-War  is  a  Culture-War ; 
Sweden  is  tied  up  with  Germany ;  and  in  helping  Germany , 
Sweden  is  helping  her  own  civilisation.  Sweden  must  join  Ger¬ 
many.  The  grounds  given  mainly  concern  the  old  suspicion  of 
Kussia,  and  the  old  sympathy  with  Finland ;  but  the  War-Book 
adroitly  appeals  to  such  Swedes  as  dread  a  German  victory  more 
than  they  dread  a  Russian.  If  Russia  wins,  say  the  authors,  she 
will  demand  a  port  on  the  Atlantic ;  and  Sweden,  without  Ger¬ 
many’s  help,  cannot  resist.  A  beaten  Germany  will  have  no 
interest  in  opposing  Russia’s  advance  to  the  sea ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  would  welcome  the  chance  of  shifting  to  Sweden’s  shoulders 
some  of  the  burden  of  defeat.  And  if  Russia  is  beaten,  her  failure 

(1)  Sveriges  U trikespolitik  in  Varldskrigets  Belysning.  (Stockholm,  1915.) 

(2)  M.  Staaff  died  on  October  4th. 
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to  get  through  at  Constantinople  will  induce  her  to  seek  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  north.  Victorious  Germany  will  have  no  interest  in 
preventing  that — unless  Sweden  has  shared  in  Germany’s  victory. 
The  War-Book  argues  that  Scandinavism  alone  is  no  protection 
for  Sweden.  Norway’s  support  would  be  of  little  use  against 
Russian  aggression.  Even  with  Norway,  Sweden  is  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  her  vast  territory.  With  a  German  alliance, 
and  Germany’s  fleet  in  control  of  the  Baltic,  Russia  could  not 
land  troops ;  and  Sweden  would  be  safe.  The  only  possible  ally 
is  Germany,  and  to  gain  Germany’s  support,  Sweden  must  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  war  on  Germany’s  side. 

The  War-Book  led  to  the  series  of  demonstrations  against 
Activism  which  evoked  M.  Hammarskjold’s  definition  of  Neutral¬ 
ity.  The  book  has  since  caused  a  crisis  in  the  Social-Democratic 
Party.  Meetings  in  favour  of  Neutrality  were  addressed  by  the 
former  Liberal  Premier,  M.  Staaff,  and  by  the  Socialist  leader, 
M.  Branting,  who  came  back  from  a  tour  in  several  belligerent 
States  strongly  confirmed  in  his  sympathy  with  the  Entente. 
August  saw  a  great  demonstration  of  “  Stockholm’s  Socialists  and 
other  citizens  who  stand  for  unbreakable  Neutrality.”  M.  Brant¬ 
ing  again  accepted  the  Premier’s  declaration  that  Sweden  must 
fight  in  defence  of  her  territorial  inviolability,  or  for  any  cause 
equally  serious;  but  he  condemned  the  Activists  as  “dangerous 
persons  who  speak  our  tongue,  but  do  not  think  our  thoughts.” 
Some  Neutralist  speakers  and  writers  implied  that  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Wallenberg,  did  not  altogether  subscribe 
to  the  Premier’s  definition  of  Neutrality ;  that  M.  Wallenberg’s 
zeal  for  Neutrality  went  farther  than  M.  Hammarskjold’s ;  but 
this  was  denied  by  M.  Wallenberg.  M.  Wallenberg  repeated  the 
Premier’s  wish  that  the  Neutralist  agitation  as  well  as  the  Activist 
agitation  should  cease.  Both  agitations  go  on.  M.  Staaff 
severely  criticises  the  Activists,  proclaiming  even  that  Sweden’s 
Neutrality  is  dictated  by  the  Constitution.  He  further  lately 
attacked  the  half-Activists  (a  group  much  larger  than  the  whole- 
Activists),  whose  favourite  saying  is  :  “Of  course,  no  one  wants 
war ;  but  Sweden  is  certainly  not  going  to  put  up  with  any  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  meted  out  to  her.”  “The  endless  repetition  of  the 
last  sentence,”  said  M.  Staaff,  “gives  us  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Activist  plan  is  to  provoke  a  conflict  wuth  the  Entente  Powers  by 
distending  difficulties  which  could  be  settled  with  wisdom  and 
calm  into  great  and  vital  questions  for  our  nation.”  The  Activists 
and  the  Germanophiles  replied.  The  Svenslca  Daghladet  accused 
]\I.  Branting  of  himself  inciting  to  breach  of  Neutrality  by  his 
attacks  on  “The  German  System  .  .  .  that  is  by  attacking  the 
German  Constitution  behind  which  German  opinion  almost  unani- 
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mouBly  stands.”  The  Activists  and  Germanophiles  got  fresh 
ammunition  in  what  they  call  “The  Socialist  Heresy  Case.”  It 
was  known  that  prominent  Socialists  were  among  collaborators  in 
the  War-Book.  At  the  request  of  members  who  demanded  the 
pulsion  of  all  the  Socialist  collaborators,  the  Stockholm  Labour 
Commune  required  four  suspected  Socialists  to  say  whether  they 
were  the  culprits.  The  suspects  were  Prof.  Gustav  Steffen,  Dr. 
Otto  Jarte,  Dr.  Yngre  Larsson,  and  Herr  Helge  Lindholn.  Prof. 
Steffen’s  sympathies  are  made  clear  by  his  two- volume  book, 
Krig  och  Kultur,  which  treats  the  war  primarily  as  an  Anglo- 
German  struggle,  and  puts  nearly  all  the  blame  on  England.  Dr. 
Jarte  refused  to  reply  to  the  Commune  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  was  an  infringement  of  freedom.  Prof.  Steffen  replied 
that  the  War-Book  is  “entirely  consistent  with  a  good  Social- 
Democratic  standpoint.”  The  other  suspects  answered  in  the  same 
way.  This  controversy  is  not  closed.  The  Activists  bitterly 
attack  “the  Socialist  Inquisition.”  M.  Branting  retorts  that 
“persons  who  allow  their  Germanophile  views  to  drive  them  to 
proclaim  solidarity  with  The  Book  cannot  be  considered  as  in 
agreement  with  a  party  which  has  written  World-Peace  and 
World-Ereedom  on  its  flag.” 

As  “the  Bible  of  Activism”  the  War-Book  is  already  out  of 
date.  It  was  written  before  the  Austro-German  offensive  in 
Russia  gave  new  vigour  and  entirely  new  arguments  to  the 
agitators.  Before  describing  the  latest  phase  of  Activism,  it  is 
well  to  explain  why  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Activism  at  all.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  Sweden  is  predominantly  Germanophile, 
and  that  Activism  is  the  extreme  form  of  Germanophilism.  Other 
neutral  eounfries — Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway — are  pro¬ 
nouncedly  anti-German ;  but  none  of  the  three  countries  has  any 
pro-Entente  Activism  worth  mentioning.  In  England  Sweden  is 
commonly  classed  without  discrimination  with  the  three  countries 
named.  It  is  a  prosperous,  contented,  and  peace-loving  country 
with  the  characteristic  national  soul  of  the  “small  country.” 
Probably  the  only  other  knowledge  of  Sweden  in  the  average 
English  mind  is  that  she  has  produced  Gnstavus  Adolphus, 
Linnaeus,  and  Strindberg  (if  Strindberg  was  not,  as  the  Swedes 
lately  learned  from  a  London  newspaper,  “the  Norwegian 
Realist  ”).  This  view  of  Sweden  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  truth.  Not  only  have  the  Swedes  produced  many  more 
great  men  than  these,  and  in  some  branches  of  activity  surpassed 
“great  nations”;  but  they  have  characteristics  which  differ 
markedly  from  the  characteristics  of  a  typical  “small  nation.” 
Sweden  and  Holland  are  the  two  European  countries  which  have 
lost  the  rank  of  Great  Power  without  undergoing  political  and 
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social  decline.  The  Dutch  have  lost  altogether  the  Great-Power 
national  consciousness,  but  the  Swedes  have  not  lost  it  altogether. 
Sweden’s  greatness  was  based  mainly  on  military  and  political 
superiority ;  it  was  not  a  product  of  trade,  but  was  the  fruit  of  a 
markedly  individual  national  character.  One  of  Sweden’s  kings 
(Gustavus  Vasa  or  Gustavus  Adolphus)  called  the  Swedes  “a 
high-tempered  people  made  for  great  deeds,”  and,  in  fact,  Swedish 
history  is  full  of  bold,  adventurous  characters  and  striking  events. 
In  the  present-day  Swedes — sometimes  in  the  form  of  national 
defects — one  sees  that  the  national  character  has  not  changed. 
The  nation  is  free  from  the  petty,  meticulous  way  of  thinking  and 
living  which  marks  most  ‘‘small  nations”  and  marks  all  other 
Continental  Germanic  races.  The  w’orking  classes  are  inclined 
to  be  thriftless ;  the  middle  and  upper  classes  live  openly  and 
easily ;  there  is  a  very  high  standard  of  manners  and  taste.  In 
fact,  the  Swedes  are  a  people  with  ‘‘style,”  a  quality  one  sees 
in  the  mass  only  in  big  nations,  and  not  in  all  of  them.  The 
pride  and  reserve  shown  individually  in  ‘‘stiffness”  {stelhet,  the 
Swedes  say)  appear  nationally  in  a  contempt  for  flag-wagging 
and  self-advertisement,  and  that  is  why  the  Swedish  national 
character  and  Swedish  institutions  are  less  known  abroad  than  are 
the  characters  and  institutions  of  half-civilised  Balkan  States. 
One  can  trace  this  national  character  in  Sweden’s  relation  to 
present  events.  When  the  British  negotiators  arrived,  news¬ 
papers  treated  what  was  largely  a  question  of  material  losses  as 
a  question  of  national  worth.  The  Swedish  negotiators  were 
warned  by  the  Press  first  of  all  to  stand  Tor  Sweden’s  dignity 
and  right ;  the  manifesto  of  the  trading  associations  proclaimed 
that  Sweden  must  not  think  of  an  Import  Trust  even  if  the 
Trust  protected  Swedish  pockets,  because  what  Hollanders  put 
up  with  would  naturally  not  be  tolerated  by  Swedes.  This  did 
not  escape  the  German  Press.  The  Berliner  Tagehlatt  announced 
that  though  Dutch  and  Danish  negotiators  w^ent  to  London,  the 
proud  British  were  summoned  to  Stockholm  ‘‘as  on  a  Canossa 
journey  ” ;  and  affirmed  that  the  Swedish  negotiators  who  spoke 
good  English  insisted  on  negotiating  in  French.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not  I  have  not  inquired.  The  Swedish  attitude  accords 
with  Gustav  Sundbarg’s  ‘‘The  Swede  is  much  concerned  with  his 
dignity ;  interests  take  second  place.”  This  does  not  explain 
Swedish  Germanophilism.  But,  given  Germanophilism,  it 
explains  Activism.  Activism  appeals  to  no  material  interest;  it 
appeals  to  historic  memories,  present  pride,  fear  for  independence, 
and  to  the  national  Quixotism  and  love  for  the  fantastic  and 
remote. 

The  causes  of  the  Germanophilism  which  has  developed  into 
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Activism  are  plain.  A  positive  love  of  Germany  plays  no  rdle 
worth  mentioning.  One  sees,  indeed,  in  Stockholm’s  shop- 
windows  portraits  of  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Generals  and 
much  German  War  literature  ;  a  few  Swedish  officers  serve  in  the 
German  Army ;  and  some  talk  is  heard  of  Germanic  unity  against 
Latins  and  Slavs.  But  the  Swedes  are  as  unlike  the  Germans 
as  any  two  kindred  nations  could  be.  Swedish  Germanophilism 
is  primarily  dread  and  dislike  of  Eussia.  That  is  old.  The  anti- 
English  element  in  Swedish  Germanophilism  is  new\  Apart  from 
historic  memories,  Sweden’s  anti-Eussian  feeling  is  due  to  two 
questions  which  in  effect  are  one  :  the  alleged  Eussian  plan  of 
aggression  against  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  the  question 
of  Finland.  Both  these  questions  have  been  well  ventilated  in 
England ;  and  I  shall  touch  only  latest  developments.  Since  the 
war  broke  out,  Eussia  has  tried  hard  to  dispel  the  Swedish  sus¬ 
picion  that  she  has  plans  to  seize  an  Atlantic  port.  Some  months 
back  the  Eussian  engineer  Emelyanoff  circulated  a  pamphlet  in 
Swedish  written  in  reply  to  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  A  Word  of  Warn¬ 
ing.  Eussia,  wrote  M.  Emelyanoff,  does  not  w’ant  a  Scandinavian 
port ;  her  owm  railway  to  Kola  will  be  open  in  two  years  (this  w’as 
written  before  Eussia  accelerated  the  work),  and  the  strategic 
railways  in  Finland  have  been  built  for  the  contingency  of  German 
invasion.  Unluckily,  the  Eussian  sent  his  pamphlet  gratis  to  a 
great  many  Swedish  officers,  public  men,  and  others,  and  the 
incredulous  Sw’edish  Press  implied  that  the  Eussian  Government 
had  paid  for  the  circulation.  In  the  Duma  M.  Sasonoff  has  pro¬ 
claimed  friendship  with  Sweden,  and  expressed  gratitude  for 
Swedish  non-political  services  rendered  during  the  war.  Last 
month  the  editor  of  the  Liberal  and  anti-German  Dagens  Nyheter, 
M.  Karlgren,  personally  got  from  M.  Sasonoff  and  from  leaders 
of  Duma  parties  assurances  that  Eussia  desires  to  live  at  peace 
with  Sweden.  These  assurances  have  had  little  result.  The 
Right  newspapers  (I  quote  the  StochJiohns  Daghlad)  ask  ;  “What 
about  the  espionage  revelations?  and  what  about  Finland?”  and 
say  that  “deeds  count  more  than  words.” 

In  spite  of  the  postal  censorship  and  frontier  searching,  the 
Finns  keep  Stockholm  posted  on  their  affairs.  Uncensored  corre¬ 
spondence  from  Helsingfors  appears  in  the  Press.  Early  in  the 
war  a  group  of  Finns  told  in  the  pamphlet,  Finland's  Fate  and 
Sweden’s  Security, their  grievances  since  the  war  broke  out ;  the 
arrest  of  prominent  Finns  for  no  offence ;  the  exile  to  Siberia 
of  the  former  speaker  of  the  Diet,  M.  Svinhuvud  ;  and  other 
Russian  actions  which  they  resented.  Finland’s  struggle,  runs 
the  pamphlet,  is  Sweden’s  struggle ;  Finland  is  Sweden’s  only 

(1)  Finlands  Ode  och  Sveriges  Trygghet. 
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bulwark  against  “the  dark  Euesian  wave.”  The  authors  quote 
General  Kuropatkin’s  complaint  that  the  existing  Eusso-Scan- 
dinavian  frontier  is  unsatisfactory  ;  and  conclude  in  Activist  sense  : 

“  A  sword-blow  for  the  good  cause  would  be  a  brilliant  deed  inspir¬ 
ing  for  coming  generations ;  a  reveil  which  would  make  a  proud 
but  forgotten  name  (i.e.,  Sweden’s)  resound  around  the  earth.” 
When  Eussia’s  defeats  revived  the  internal  reform  movement, 
rumours  spread  that  the  Finnish  question  was  to  be  treated  in  a 
conciliatory  way ;  General  Seyn  would  be  removed  from  Helsing- 
fors ;  the  Senate  would  be  given  its  former  Finnish  character ; 
and  M.  Svinhuvud  and  his  fellow-sufferers  would  be  released.  In 
an  interview  in  the  Birzheviya  Viedomosti,  the  State-Secretary 
for  Finland,  Lieut. -General  Markoff,  says  that  the  rumours  are 
untrue.  At  present  there  are  signs  that  the  government  of 
Eussia  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  new  composite  party- 
group,  which  counts  three  hundred  members  (two-thirds)  in 
the  Duma;  it  is  satisfactory  that  this  party  has  proclaimed 
for  “conciliation”  in  Finland.  The  oppression  of  Finland  is 
not  only  the  root  of  Swedish  Activism,  but  it  is  a  danger 
to  Eussia  in  her  present  critical  state.  For,  as  I  shall  show, 
a  rising  in  Finland  (which  the  Finns  of  Helsingfors  a  year 
ago  told  me  was  inconceivable)  is  counted  on  by  Activists;  and, 
judging  from  the  following  passage  in  correspondence  from  Hel¬ 
singfors,  is  the  hope  of  some  Finns  :  “  The  rapid  advance  of  the 
German  arms  opens  for  Finland  prospects  which  far  transcend 
anything  Eussia  can  offer.  .  .  .  We  are  offered  an  analogue  for  the 
autonomy  which  Eussia  now  so  generously  gives  to  a  Poland 
conquered  by  Germany  and  Austria.  Like  the  Poles,  we  should 
reply  to  our  tardy  (Eussian)  benefactors  ;  Too  late  !  ”  ^ 

The  anti-English  element  in  Swedish  Germanophilism  was  at 
first  small,  but  it  increases,  and  threatens  to  exceed  in  magnitude 
the  anti-Euesian  element.  The  source  of  the  feeling  is  the 
doctrine  :  Love  me,  love  my  dog ;  if  Sweden  likes  Germany  as 
Eussia’s  foe,  she  must  dislike  England  as  Euseia’s  friend.  Later 
origins  of  anti-English  feeling  are  the  treatment  of  Swedish 
shipping ;  the  trade-espionage ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Swedish- 
American  mail-bags.  How  far  the  Swedish  complaints  are  fusti- 
fied  I  cannot  judge ;  but  the  Swedes  have  convinced  even  friends 
of  the  Entente  that  they  have  grievances.  The  Norwegian  news¬ 
paper  Verdens  Gang  ^  says  that  “England’s  unwise  actions  against 
Sweden  have  in  high  degree  increased  the  appetite  to  make 
common  cause  with  Germany.”  Other  causes  of  anti-English 
feeling  are  English  utterances  about  Sweden  and  generally  about 

(1)  Stockholm!^  Dnghlad,  September  1st. 

(2)  August  29th. 
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the  war.  Stockholm  newspapers  are  extremely  bitter.  The 
Svenska  Daghladet  in  an  article  on  “The  War  against  the  Mail- 
Bags,”  said  that  the  British  Fleet  was  ignominiously  hiding ;  and 
that  England,  being  unable  to  take  trpphies  from  Germany,  seized 
Swedish  property  “as  symbols  of  England’s  dominion  over  the 
oceans.”  Newspapers  printed  confessions  of  a  Gothenburg  mer¬ 
cantile  clerk  that  he  had  betrayed  his  employer’s  secrets  to  English 
agents.  Several  Englishmen — one  on  the  day  I  write — have  been 
expelled  from  Sweden  on  the  charge  of  trade  espionage.  Charges 
of  espionage  against  our  former  commercial  attache  caused  a 
scandal  in  a  Gothenburg  street.  Newspapers  advised  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stop  all  Anglo-Eussian  correspondence  over  Tornea.  The 
Government  contented  itself  with  forbidding  the  through  transit 
to  Russia  of  goods  on  Sweden’s  export  prohibition  list ;  this 
has  hit  Russia  badly ;  and  the  Stockholm  Press  had  the 
satisfaction  of  quoting  Russian  appeals  to  England  to  exercise 
caution. 

The  Swedes  watch  what  is  w'ritten  about  themselves  abroad. 
Swedish  correspondents  in  London  telegraph  here  the  mistaken 
views  about  Sweden  which  appear  in  our  Press.  A  British 
explorer  returns  from  Sweden  full  of  complaints.  One  can  buy 
tile  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  he  says,  at  Haparanda,  near  the  Arctic 
Circle,  but  one  cannot  buy  an  English  newspaper ;  the  Sw^edes  run 
good  trains  to  Germany  and  bad  trains  to  Russia;  the  railway 
officials  push  their  pro-Germanism  to  the  extent  of  rudeness 
towards  citizens  of  Entente  countries ;  the  Sw’edes  are  entirely 
under  Pan-German  influence ;  and  they  export  to  Germany  vast 
quantities  of  certain  goods.  This  kind  of  news  published  in 
London  at  a  time  when  delicate  negotiations  are  under  way  angers 
the  Swedes,  who  reply  that  German  newspapers  arrive  here  a 
day  after  issue  and  English  a  week  after ;  that  they  cannot  impro¬ 
vise  temporarily  during  war  an  international  train  service ;  and 
that  the  particular  goods  which  are  supposed  to  be  exported  to 
Germany  are  on  Sweden’s  export  prohibition  list,  of  the  existence 
of  which  the  Englishman  never  heard.  The  Sw'edes  do  not  show 
their  politics  to  travellers ;  they  are  a  well-mannered  people ;  and 
they  have  repeatedly  been  thanked  by  Russia,  whose  subjects 
make  the  majority  of  the  Entente  travellers.  These  English 
mistaken  views  do  harm.  But  there  are  more  harmful  utter¬ 
ances,  which  play  directly  into  Activist  hands.  Some  months 
back  the  Germanophile  Press,  led  by  the  evening  Nya  Daligt 
Allehanda,  published  angry  articles  on  the  theme,  “Is  Sweden  to 
be  Turned  into  a  Persia?”  The  cause  was  an  English  book 
about  the  War  and  Nationality.  (As  I  cannot  verify  the  Swedish 
quotations,  I  shall  not  give  the  author’s  name.)  The  book  advo- 
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Gated  an  Anglo-Russian  guarantee  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
independence  on  condition  that  Kussia  is  allowed  to  build  a 
railway  with  Russian  gauge  to  Tromso  or  Hammerfest.  This, 
said  the  author,  would  give  Russia  “power  to  exercise  in  these 
regions  an  indefensible  influence.”^  But  England’s  participation 
in  the  deal  would  prevent  the  “indefensible  influence”  being 
abused.  The  Allehanda  commented:  “So  for  us  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  the  same  fate  as  for  Persia.  Norway  and  Sw'eden,  to  adopt 
the  Englishman’s  order,  are  to  be  turned  into  a  Russo-English 
sphere  of  influence,  in  which  the  Great  Powders  wdll  give  away 
concessions  without  worrying  themselves  about  the  countries  so 
placed  under  tutelage.”  One  would  expect  every  Englishman  who 
busies  himself  with  international  politics  to  know  the  morbid 
dread  which  Swedes  have  of  Russia ;  and  one  can  conceive  no  more 
tactless  way  of  proving  that  England’s  aim  in  the  war  is  to 
protect  the  small  States.  Naturally  the  Activists  found  in  the 
book  excellent  arguments  why  Sw'eden  should  help  Germany 
against  the  Anglo-Russian  combination. 

England  has  further  been  prejudiced,  and  Germanophilism 
and  Activism  helped,  by  the  bombarding  of  Sweden  from  England 
with  unwanted  propagandist  literature,  and  by  offers  to  supply 
Swedish  newspapers  with  unpaid-for  news.  Naturally  of  this 
scandal,  which  has  gone  on  here  on  and  off  for  nearly  a 
year,  the  innocent  British  public  knows  nothing.  Stockholm 
newspapers  receive  circulars  from  a  London  firm  which  claims 
to  represent  “the  Board  of  Trade”  offering  some  consideration 
to  editors  if  they  print  attacks  on  Germany ;  and  the  news¬ 
papers  publish  the  firm’s  name  and  the  text  of  its  offer,  with 
comments  of  this  kind  :  “  Probably  in  London  people  do  not  realise 
the  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow  and  disgust  .  .  .”^  Most  of  the 
other  propagandist  w^ar  literature  which  is  thrust  by  the  postman 
on  the  unwilling  Swedes  is  the  work  of  politically  incompetent, 
credulous,  and  naif  enthusiasts,  who  inform  the  Swedes  that  “the 
Kaiser  offered  to  pay  J£1,000  to  every  soldier  if  Warsaw  was 
taken  ”  ;  and  that  a  Prussian  prince  imported  English  soldier-dolls 
in  order  that  the  Berlin  War  Office  might  copy  British  uniforms. 
A  Swedish  public  man,  who  is  not  Germanophile,  complains  to 
me  that  he  has  thrust  into  his  home  English  literature  in  which 
the  Germans  are  called  “Huns,  Boches,  Beasts,  Fiends,”  with 
other  abuse  in  which  the  lower  order  of  stay-at-home  patriotism 
delights.  He  further  gives  me  evidence  that  this  propagandism 
disgusts  our  friends  and  delights  our  foes.  I  shall  give  two 
instances.  The  author  and  academician  Per  Hallstrom,  known 

(1)  This  quotation  is  translated  back  from  the  Swedish 

(2)  SvevsKa  Daghladet,  July  22nd. 
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till  now  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  country,  has  published 
an  article  on  “The  English  Eclipse,”  the  burden  of  which  is  that 
we  are  “filling  heaven  and  earth  with  a  hysterical  scream.”  And 
Prof.  Steffen’s  Germanophile  Krig  och  Kultur  cites  pages  of 
unbridled  language  of  our  mouth-heroes  as  a  reason  for  concluding 
that  we  are  in  the  wrong. 

The  Activist  agitation  wdiich  grew  first  on  the  soil  of  Eusso- 
phobia,  and  later  on  the  soil  of  irritation  with  England,  has 
steadily  increased  in  measure  with  the  Eussian  defeats.  This  is 
easy  to  understand.  The  most  practical  Swedish  retort  to  Activism 
was  the  question  :  What  would  happen  if  we  took  sides,  and  if 
our  German  and  Austrian  allies  lost?  The  Activists,  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  Germanophiles,  believed  nearly  from  the  first  that  the 
Central  Pow'ers  would  win  ;  but  in  the  last  months  their  confidence 
has  been  beyond  doubt.  Activism  began  with,  “We  must  not  let 
Germany  be  crushed,”  and  reasoned  that  Sweden’s  help  would 
just  turn  the  scale ;  it  now  proclaims  that  the  war  is  already 
decided  in  the  Central  Powers’  favour,  and  that  Sweden  can 
secure  her  independence  only  if  she  joins  the  winners  before  it  is 
too  late.  With  this  go  appeals  to  Swedish  Quixotism  to  help  in 
the  liberation  of  Eussia’s  frontier  races.  Eeferences  to  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  West  Eussia  appear  every  week  in  the  evening  Ajtonhladet 
and  Allehanda.  A  typical  account  of  the  liberation,  with  the 
Activist  conclusions  which  Sweden  is  asked  to  draw,  appears  in 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  second-named  journal.  The  articles 
bear  the  title  “Sweden’s  Hour,”  and  are  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Kudolf  Kjell^n. 

Prof.  Kjell4n  starts  with  the  assumption  that  Eussia  has  been 
overtaken  by  “an  unheard-of  catastrophe.”  “Our  souls,”  he  says, 
"experience  a  trembling  anticipation  that  Sweden’s  hour  is  nigh.” 
All  Swedes,  even  the  Social-Democrats,  admit  that  Sw'eden  has 
a  right  to  draw  the  sword  in  self-defence.  In  addition  to  defend¬ 
ing  oneself  against  attack,  there  are  other  kinds  of  defensive  wars 
— M.  Hammarskjold  has  reminded  Sweden  of  that.  If  Sweden  is 
to  fight,  she  must  fight  for  an  aim  “in  which  the  Swedish  people 
shall  recognise  the  best  in  itself.”  Germany’s  strategy  brings  the 
contingency  near.  Instead  of  turning  against  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany  will  persevere  in  the  crushing  of  Eussia.  France 
and  England  are  “stagnating  peoples”;  Eussia  is  a  growing 
country ;  and  a  German  victory  to-day  will  avail  nothing  if  it 
yields  no  guarantee  against  to-morrow.  If  Germany  is  to  get  the 
guarantee,  “her  knife  must  cut  deep.”  The  cultural  division  in 
Eurasia’s  western  part  runs,  says  Prof.  Kjell^n,  through  West 
Eussia,  for  the  Poles,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Ests,  Finns,  and 
Swedes  are  Westerners  and  “adherents  of  higher  religious  forms 
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than  the  Holy  Eussian  Synod’s.”  “Let  Asia  take  what  to  Asia 
belongs !  ” 

“For  one  time  in  history,  never  perhaps  to  be  repeated,  Germany  has 
opportunity  and  fate  in  her  hands.  Probably  she  will  not  throw  away  such  a 
chance.  .  .  .  And  so  the  march  goes  forward,  not  against  Moscow,  which 
has  no  European  problems  for  solution,  but  against  Petrograd,  where  Russia 
has  her  chief  door  to  Europe.  After  the  Poles’  and  Lithuanians’  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  under  the  yoke  of  a  lower  culture,  follow  the  Letts’  and  Ests’ — the 
w’hole  of  the  great  Baltic  country.  ....  Is  the  work  with  that  complete? 
Shall  only  the  Finns  and  the  Swedes  in  Russia  be  forgotten  when  emancipa¬ 
tion’s  hour  has  struck  for  the  rest?  ’’ 

Finland’s  hour,  Prof.  Kjellen  proclaims,  will  strike.  The  Fin¬ 
nish  people  may  “stand  up,  and  decide  to  take  its  fate  in  its  own 
hands.”  Then  will  come  “Sweden’s  hour.”  M.  Kjellen  contrasts 
the  attitude  of  the  Swedes  to  their  Irredenta  with  the  attitude 
of  other  nations.  Even  the  small  Balkan  States  aim  at  race- 
union.  After  reference  to  Sweden’s  sacrifices  for  other  causes, 
he  asks  :  “Is  it  possible  that  Sweden  is  willing  to  sacrifice  herself 
for  everything  in  the  world  except  for  Swedes?” 

Like  other  Activists,  Prof.  Kjellen  appeals  to  Swedes  who  fear 
German  aggrandisement  as  well  as  to  Sw^edes  who  fear  Eussian. 
He  says  that  the  separation  of  Finland  from  Eussia  by  the  sword 
of  Germany  only  is  not  at  all  what  Sw'eden  needs.  “Freed  Fin¬ 
land  must  be  freed  by  us ;  otherwise  it  is  only  a  lever  for  fresh 
pressure  on  us  by  Germany.”  Sweden’s  participation  in  the  war 
is  the  only  way  “for  Sweden  to  escape  German — or  English— 
vassalage.”  The  special  Activist  organ,  Det  Nya  Sverge,  puts 
this  more  plainly.  Eussia’s  defeat  by  Germany  acting  alone  is 
not  enough.  “As  the  Eussian  danger  sinks  the  German  rises. 
Because  it  is  not  we  who  by  courage  and  resolute  action  have 
dispelled  the  Eussian  peril.  It  is  Germany  who  has  done  it.  .  .  . 
We  can  dispel  the  Eussian  peril  only  wdth  Germany’s  help;  the 
German  peril  we  can  dispel  only  by  inspiring  Germans,  before  it 
is  too  late,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  brother  in  arms  in  exchange 
for  the  protection  given  to  a  vassal.”  Prof.  Kjellen  qualifies  his 
Activism  by  admitting  that  if  Sweden  is  not  given  some  special 
cause  she  need  not  go  into  the  war ;  but  this  is  his  concession  to 
hard  fact,  to  the  fact,  known  to  everyone,  that  the  Swedish 
Government  will  not  enter  the  war  without  a  specific  and  very 
serious  cause,  Sw'edish  public  opinion  guarantees  that.  Activism 
does  not  deny  that  such  is  public  opinion ;  its  aim  is  to  convert 
public  opinion.  As  a  result  of  his  concession.  Prof.  Kjellen  comes 
into  the  class  of  qualified  Activists ;  I  quote  him  because  in  other 
respects  he  states  well  the  arguments  of  the  first  class,  or  absolute 
Activists,  who  demand  immediate  war  on  grounds  of  general 
policy. 
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This  classification  of  Activism  illuminates  M.  Staaff’s  attack 
on  the  veiled  Activists  who  seek  to  distend  difficulties  with  Entente 
Powers  into  vital  questions  for  which  Sweden  must  draw  the 
sword.  The  look-out  of  these  Activists  is  not’  good.  Eussia  makes 
no  trouble  for  Sweden;  she  realises  well  the  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  Swedish  attack.  With  France,  Italy,  and  the  minor 
Entente  States  Sweden  is  not  in  contact.  There  remains  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Germanophile  and  Activist  Press  prints  daily  vaticina¬ 
tions  and  dark  hints  about  impending  British  violation  of  Sweden’s 
territorial  neutrality  and  about  other  possible  acts  of  aggression  or 
oppression  which  would  come  within  M.  Hammarskj old’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  causes  of  war.  An  instance  is  Stockholms  Dagblad.  This 
newspaper  publishes  daily  from  the  pens  of  military  and  naval 
contributors  very  clever  surveys  of  the  situation.  The  point  of 
recent  surveys  is  that  the  Entente’s  military  situation  is  so  bad 
that  it  can  only  be  cured,  if  it  is  at  all  curable,  by  England 
taking  measures  of  a  kind  which  would  force  Sw^eden  to  war.  On 
August  25th,  after  a  black  diagnosis  of  Eussia’ s  prospects,  the 
military  contributor  explains  that  “Eussia  is  necessary  to  Eng¬ 
land,”  meaning  that  England  must  at  all  costs  keep  Eussia  afloat ; 
and  he  prophesies  “a  genuine  envelopment  of  Germany  (by  Eng¬ 
land)  in  the  north.”  England’s  policy  will  aim  at  cutting  off 
Germany  from  all  supplies.  England  will  have  to  open  a  pathway 
to  Eussia.  A  few  days  later,  referring  to  the  submarines  in  the 
Baltic,  the  same  newspaper  says  that  “it  may  soon  lie  in  Eng¬ 
land’s  power  elfectively  to  cut  our  communications  with  the 
south” ;  and  this  “would  affect  in  the  most  serious  way  Sweden’s 
security  and  her  freedom  to  act  according  to  her  own  will.”  Again 
two  days  later  the  naval  contributor  writes  under  the  heading 
“Surrounding  the  Central  Powers  :  Is  a  British  Naval  Action  in 
the  Baltic  Probable?  ”  The  answer  is  no ;  but  there  will  probably 
be  greater  British  submarine  activity  which  will  disturb,  but  will 
fail  to  stop  altogether,  Sweden’s  trade  with  Germany.  “Should 
a  possible  submarine  war  in  the  Baltic  not  lead  to  the  desired 
result,  there  remains  only  one  resource  for  the  Entente  :  that  is 
to  put  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  induce 
them  to  break  off  all  communication  with  Germany ;  and  this  in 
effect  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  a  strict  and  impartial 
neutrality  (italics  in  the  original).  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  with  this  sharper  means  would  come  to  be  applied.”  After 
another  week  the  military  contributor  declares  that  an  offensive 
in  France  can  no  longer  help  Eussia.  Eussia  must  have  w^ar 
supplies  direct  (i.e.,  vid  Sweden).  Some  newspapers  and  a  great 
many  Sw^edes  believe  that  the  prolongation  of  the  Stockholm 
negotiations  is  due,  not  at  all  to  wrangling  over  stopped  ships  and 
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seized  merchandise,  but  to  British  demands  for  permission  to 
send  munitions  to  Russia  vid  Haparanda  ^ ;  or  other  demands  of  a 
kind  which  would  practically  turn  Sweden  into  an  Entente  ally. 
That  such  action  would  be  welcome  to  Activists  may  be  judged  by 
the  AJtonhladet’s  remark  :  “If  the  Entente  Powers  find  it  neces¬ 
sary,  forcible  pressure  may  be  applied  to  compel  us  to  take  part 
in  the  war ;  but  that  (the  participation)  will  be  in  an  entirely 
different  direction  from  what  is  desired.” 

On  the  day  before  this  was  written  the  Liberal  and  anti-German 
Dagens  Nyheter  complained  that  too  much  importance  has  been 
given  to  Activism  in  the  foreign  Press,  the  result  being  to  cause 
suspicion  of  Sweden’s  policy.  This  complaint  is  justified  in  so  far 
as  Activism  has  been  represented  as  to  any  extent  identical  with 
Sweden’s  policy,  against  whicli  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  revolt. 
Sweden’s  official  policy,  backed  beyond  doubt  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  nation,  and  loyally  carried  out,  is  Neutrality.  Neutrality 
would  be  abandoned  reluctantly,  and  only  in  defence  of  territorial 
inviolability  or  in  defence  of  some  vital  interest  or  right.  Activism 
might  be  ignored  as  the  intellectual  recreation  of  a  minority  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  difficult  questions  may  easily  come  up. 
The  notion  of  vital  interest  or  right  is  elastic.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  a  dispute  between  Swmden  and  an  Entente  State  w'hich 
would  raise  in  Sweden  a  controversy  :  Is  it  wmrth  war  or  not? 
In  such  a  contingency  the  Activist  group,  which  has  no  chance  of 
realising  its  agitation  for  immediate  support  of  the  Central  Powers 
on  general  grounds  of  policy,  might  find  the  opportunity  it  seeks. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 

(1)  The  Government  here  has  issued  a  denial  of  this  rumour. 
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October  10th  was  a  day  of  gloom  for  London.  No  more  melan¬ 
choly  Sunday  has  been  passed  in  the  metropolis  since  that  famous 
Sabbath,  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  Harmsworth  Press  an¬ 
nounced  the  destruction  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force.  In 
the  morning  we  were  told  by  a  variety  of  facile  and  sometimes 
eloquent  journalistic  pens  of  the  utter  failure  of  our  diplomacy 
in  the  Balkans.  The  news  that  Belgrade  had  been  captured  by 
the  Austro-German  forces  came  as  an  additional  and  unwelcome 
item  in  our  catalogue  of  sorrow.  We  wondered,  in  our  pessimistic 
talk  with  our  sombre  neighbours,  what  precisely  was  happening 
at  Salonika,  what  movements  were  or  were  not  taking  place  in 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  why  the  Bulgarians  were  allowed  to  sow 
mines  off  their  solitary  .®gean  port  at  Dedeagatch,  why  the  great 
naval  power  of  the  Allies  was  not  making  some  striking  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean — and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
according  to  the  bent  and  persistency  of  our  ill-humour.  Things 
seemed  to  have  gone  wrong  somehow ;  the  very  darkening  of 
metropolitan  streets  was  getting  on  our  nerves  :  over  all  our 
enterprises  seemed  to  be  inscribed  the  fatal  legend  “Too  late.” 
We  were  too  late  in  our  advance  through  Mesopotamia,  we  were 
too  late  in  our  action  in  the  Dardanelles,  we  were  too  late  in  our 
assistance  to  Serbia ;  above  all ,  we  were  too  late  in  our  diplomatic 
efforts  “  to  square  Bulgaria  ”  and  make  it  worth  while  for 
Roumania  to  enter  the  war.  Our  spirits  were  too  depressed  even 
to  inquire  how’  matters  were  proceeding  on  the  Western  and 
Eastern  fronts,  and  we  had  come  to  the  distressful  conclusion 
that  nothing  would  make  our  people  understand  that  we  were 
fighting  for  our  lives,  and  engaged  in  the  most  perilous,  the  most 
expensive,  and  the  most  colossal  of  campaigns.  And  the  Zep¬ 
pelin  raid  on  the  13th  was  certainly  the  reverse  of  exhilarating. 

Subsequent  days  brought  with  them  the  necessary  correction 
of  our  somew'hat  extravagant  jeremiads,  and  suggested  a  more 
wholesome  equipoise  in  our  moods.  We  were  wrong,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  our  psychological  estimate  of  our  democracy.  The 
people  were  not  listless  or  apathetic.  They  were  slowly  taking 
in  the  situation,  and,  as  usually  happens  with  a  spirited  nation, 
the  idea  of  adversity  was  a  bracing  tonic  to  their  energies.  They 
were  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  their  leaders — albeit  that  they 
held  them  strictly  responsible — but  only  asked  that  they  might 
be  told  the  wwst  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  current  news,  and, 
above  all,  instructed  in  what  they  ought  to  do.  “The  hungry 
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sheep  looked  up,”  and  though  it  was  not  true  that  they  ‘‘were 
not  fed,”  they  desired  to  have  a  more  complete  and  more  syste¬ 
matic  nourishment.  No  more  concealment,  no  more  apology, 
but  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  actual  facts.  Truth  is  the  only 
proper  food  for  a  free  commonwealth.  It  was  something,  at  all 
events,  to  discover  that  the  people  were  sound  at  the  core.  And 
a  striking  proof  of  the  stubborn,  unyielding  temper  through  w^hich 
alone  victories  are  won  was  furnished  by  the  address  of  Labour 
leaders  at  the  recruiting  rally  recently  held  at  Cardiff.  For  what 
is  it  to  which  Trade  Unionism  has  now  pledged  itself,  by  means 
of  its  accredited  agents?  This  is  ‘‘possibly  the  last  appeal”  to 
be  made  to  the  country  on  the  lines  of  the  old  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple.  If  it  fails,  ‘‘it  is  not  Lord  Kitchener,  but  the  country, 
which  will  insist  that  the  men  must  come,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.”  ‘‘Supposing  we  do  not  get  the  men,”  said  one  of  the 
speakers,  ‘‘what  are  we  to  say  to  Lord  Kitchener?  The  only 
alternative  is  Conscription.”  It  is  indeed  :  and  the  meaning  of 
this  extremely  salutary  plain-speaking  is  that  Trade  Unionism 
pledges  itself  to  get  the  recruits  that  are  needed  in  the  numbers 
which  the  War  Office  demands.  And  if  such  a  pledge  cannot 
be  redeemed?  Then  Labour  must  accept  some  form  of  com¬ 
pulsion.  No  more  strikes,  but  a  resolute  and  sustained  effort  to 
arm  the  nation — up  even  to  the  limit  of  30,000  recruits  a  week. 
All  this  is  infinitely  to  the  good,  and  if  such  a  spirit  prevails  and 
subsists,  we  may  well  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

In  reviewing  the  present  position  there  are  two  opposed  states 
of  mind  of  which  we  must  beware.  One  is  illustrated  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  English  Press,  and  can  only  be  described  as  a 
mood  of  peevishness  and  petulance — prepared  to  find  fault  with 
everything,  and  generally  adopting  the  attitude  that  exactly  those 
things  have  occurred  which  all  the  warnings  that  these  enlight¬ 
ened  organs  of  public  opinion  had  solemnly  given  in  the  past 
had  clearly  foreseen.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  temper  in  which 
a  nation  ought  to  face,  we  will  not  say  a  crisis,  but  at  all  events 
a  series  of  disagreeable  and  disheartening  events.  For  in  such 
an  attitude  the  suggestion  is  always  conveyed  to  the  mind  that 
the  newspaper  pundits  are  more  pleased  because  they  think  they 
are  right,  than  grieved  because  the  posture  of  affairs  is  so  wrong. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  equally  foolish  to  encourage  the  opposite 
frame  of  mind,  which  is  an  unreasoning  optimism.  There  are 
some  writers,  called  experts,  to-day  who,  although  they  do  not 
think  so  themselves,  are  doing  a  positive  harm  to  their  country 
by  painting  glowing  pictures  of  proximate  German  defeat.  The 
real  fact  is  that  we  have  got  before  us  a  harder  task  than  we 
anticipated.  That  is  something  to  make  us  pause  to  begin  with. 
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But  to  it  must  be  added  another  consideration,  that  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  democratic  constitution  is  by  no  means  so  well 
suited  to  war  as  is  the  oligarchic  and  bureaucratic  constitution 
of  the  Central  Empires.  Directly  such  a  point  is  put  before  one, 
it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  it  must  be  so.  We  have  to  suffer 
from  the  defects  of  our  own  qualities.  Just  as  the  Athenian 
orator  assured  Athens  that  democracies  were  not  capable  of 
governing  colonies  or  sustaining  a  colonial  empire,  so,  too,  many 
thinking  men  amongst  ourselves  have  realised  that  the  very 
unsusi>icious  and  somewhat  easy-going  habits  of  a  modern  demo¬ 
cratic  State  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  behindhand,  to  be  in  large 
measure  dilatory  and  therefore  ineffective,  as  compared  with 
those  swift  and  immediate  measures  which  can  be  taken  by  an 
autocratic  Government  centralised  for  war.  We  must  remember 
principles  of  this  kind  when  we  survey  the  present  situation. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  if  we  fail  here  and  there  in  our  task, 
and  certainly  we  shall  not  be  unduly  elated  if  here  and  there  we 
gain  success.  The  recent  history  of  the  Balkan  States  illustrates 
the  conditions  which  have  been  sketched  above. 

Everyone  knew  that  Bulgaria  held  the  key  of  the  problem, 
not  because  of  her  deserts  so  much  as  because  of  her  position  and 
her  recent  history.  She  was  naturally  and  justly  disappointed. 
She  had  seen  her  armies  win  the  first  Balkan  War,  and  then 
witnessed  how,  in  the  second  Balkan  War,  her  great  and  con¬ 
spicuous  sacrifices  had  been  made  in  vain.  Of  course,  the  result 
was  very  largely  her  own  fault,  but  that  does  not  alter  in  a 
nation,  any  more  than  it  does  in  an  individual,  feelings  naturally 
engendered  by  failure  and  resentment.  The  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
weighed  very  hardly  upon  her.  Everyone  had  gained  something 
out  of  the  Balkan  War  except  Bulgaria,  who  had  practically 
won  it,  and  Turkey,  who  had  been  defeated,  and  therefore  could 
not  exi)ect  much.  Then,  when  the  great  European  conflict 
began,  it  was  recognised  that  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
choice  w'hich  she  would  make  between  the  contesting  Powers  was 
of  extreme  importance.  But,  perhaps,  many  people  were  in¬ 
clined  to  talk  about  the  Bulgarian  people,  whereas  they  ought 
rather  to  have  spoken  of  the  Bulgarian  monarch.  Everyone 
knew  or  suspected  that,  in  his  case,  wiliness  made  up  for  lack 
of  courage — that  Ferdinand  was  indeed  “the  Bulgarian  fox,” 
both  in  skill  and  duplicity.  Only  a  few,  however,  recognised 
how  great,  in  the  circumstances,  was  the  influence  he  was  hound 
to  exert  in  the  solution  of  the  Near  Eastern  problem. 

In  dealing  wdth  Balkan  politics  there  are  two  kinds  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  only  two,  which  are  likely  to  have  any  measure  of 
success.  One  is  the  dragooning  method — the  method  which 
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might  have  been  employed,  let  ue  say,  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Confronted  by  the  crisis,  he  would  have  said  perfectly  plainly 
what  he  wanted  and  what  he  intended  to  get,  and  would  have 
defied  others  to  oppose  him.  The  other  method  is  to  match 
guile  with  guile,  to  be  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  adversary  and 
to  meet  stratagem  with  stratagem.  This  would  have  been  the 
method,  let  us  say,  of  Disraeli.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
an  interesting  game  to  watch,  supposing  that  Disraeli  had  been 
confronted  by  a  Tsar  Ferdinand.  It  would  have  been  a  case  of 
diamond  cut  diamond,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Ferdinand  would  have  retired  with  all  the  honours.  Now 
the  German  method  of  dealing  with  the  Balkan  States  started 
off  with  considerable  advantages.  We  must  remember  that  the 
personal  dynastic  influence  was  strong,  not  only  in  Bulgaria,  but 
in  Roumania  and  Greece.  The  ruling  monarchs  were  more  or 
less  in  close  touch  with  Berlin  or  Vienna.  That,  no  doubt,  made 
the  first  steps  easy,  to  which  may  be  added  the  fact  that  Teutonic 
diplomacy  can,  when  occasion  serves,  both  hector  and  storm, 
and  is  fond  of  applying  arbitrary  commands  with  grave  penalties 
attached  for  disobedience.  Besides  imperative  methods  there 
seems  to  have  been  also  an  entire  absence  of  all  scruple.  Ger¬ 
many  was  profuse  in  promises,  especially  in  reference  to  land  that 
did  not  belong  to  her.  We  are  slowly  discovering  what  kind  of 
promises  were  made.  Tsar  Ferdinand  was  told  that  he  should 
have  Constantinople,  and  that  he  should  have  the  privilege — so 
pleasing  to  his  personal  vanity — of  entering  the  Turkish  capital 
in  the  fashion  which  was  denied  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
War.  Of  course,  such  offers  were  inconsistent  with  what  was 
simultaneously  promised  to  Turkey,  for  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  also  were  dangled  the  hope  of  a  larger  position 
in  Europe,  or,  failing  that,  a  considerable  accession  of  territory 
in  Northern  Africa.  Lately  we  have  heard  more  precisely  what 
Bulgaria  was  pi’omised  in  relation  to  her  neighbour  Greece.  In 
return  for  her  intervention  in  the  war  she  was  to  receive  a  large 
portion  of  Serbian  Macedonia,  in  addition  to  Salonika  and  Epinis 
— which,  of  course,  belong  to  Greece.  Indeed,  it  seems  from  the 
secret  treaty  said  to  have  been  concluded  between  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  that  the  whole  of  Albania  was 
to  be  given  to  Sofia.  In  other  words,  Greece  was  put  in  exactly 
the  same  position  in  which  Turkey  had  been  put  by  her  generous 
German  friends.  Constantinople  had  to  be  surrendered  according 
to  the  one  agreement  :  according  to  the  other,  important  Greek 
territory  which  Athens  has  always  claimed  as  her  own.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  what  King  Constantine  was  himself 
promised  in  these  complicated  negotiations.  Very  likely  some- 
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thing  in  Asia  Minor — Smyrna  or  something  similar  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey.  There  are  no  limits  to  human  generosity  if  it  can 
be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Berlin — an  immense  and  prodigal 
offer  of  anything  and  everything  which  suits  the  moment,  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  donor  or  not. 

It  becomes  clear  at  once  how  ill-fitted  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Allies  was  to  rival  the  magnificent  promises  of  Berlin.  We 
cannot  imagine  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey  offering  territory  from  our 
Allies.  The  utmost  he  could  do  w^as  to  persuade  Serbia  to  make 
some  concessions  in  Macedonia,  in  order  to  meet  Bulgarian  aspira¬ 
tions.  Our  Foreign  Minister  could  not  go  through  the  agile 
manoeuvres  which  come  so  easy  to  the  German  diplomat.  In  a 
game  of  brag  he  was  sure  to  be  worsted.  The  only  hope  was 
that  the  solid  considerations  which  the  Allies  could  offer,  not  to 
Bulgaria  alone  but  to  the  other  Balkan  States,  might  exert  their 
proper  influence,  especially  as  the  principle  of  nationality  for 
which  the  Allies  were  contending  was  one  which  was  bound  to 
make  an  appeal  to  Balkan  peoples.  But,  as  ill-luck  w’ould  have 
it,  there  was  one  aspect  of  the  case  which  interfered  in  the  most 
disastrous  fashion  with  the  course  of  our  negotiations.  Successful 
diplomacy  depends  in  large  measure  on  successful  war.  What 
was  it  that  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  potentates  saw  before  them? 
They  observed  the  Russian  armies  being  driven  back  by  the 
Germans,  the  whole  of  the  early  conquests  in  Galicia  surrendered, 
Poland  invaded,  several  important  fortresses  and  towns  mastered 
hy  German  arms.  So,  too,  they  saw  the  slow’  progress  that  was 
being  made  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  fact  that,  though  the 
Allies  w'ere  absolutely  omnipotent  at  sea,  the  power  of  their  Navy 
was  not  exhibited  as  conclusively  along  the  .^gean  coasts  as  it 
was  elsew’here.  Who  can  be  surprised  if  Germany  seemed  only 
too  likely  to  wdn  the  campaign?  Hence  came  the  series  of  dis¬ 
quieting  events  which  have  so  upset  the  mental  equilibrium  of 
nervous  observers.  The  mobilisation  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  ultimatum  of  Russia,  w’ere  succeeded  by  the  mobilisation 
of  Greece.  And  so  far  it  looked  as  if  w’e  might  have  got  the 
best  of  the  exchange.  But  then  came  the  sudden  decision  of 
King  Constantine  that  he  could  not  support  the  policy  of  M. 
Venizelos  to  the  end.  M.  Venizelos’s  fall  from  pow’er  was  a 
serious  blow.  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  news  that  the 
Austro-German  invasion  of  Serbia,  so  often  announced  and  eo 
often  delayed,  wms  actually  taking  place.  The  landing  of  French 
and  British  troops  at  Salonika  hardly  prevailed  to  raise  our  spirits, 
because  we  wondered  how  their  safety  could  be  secured  w’ith  a 
base  held  by  a  neutral  Power  and  with  enemies  to  face  so  superior 
in  numbers  to  their  own. 
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The  question  of  numbers,  though  it  is  a  very  material  element 
in  our  consideration,  is,  unfortunately,  surrounded  with  a  certain 
amount  of  doubt.  Serbia  has,  we  may  assume,  something  like 
250,000  men  in  the  field.  She  is  at  present  being  attacked  on 
the  east  by  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Austro- 
German  forces.  General  von  Mackensen  is  supposed  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  Serbian  invasion  wdth  an  army  amounting  to  some¬ 
where  about  300,000.  This,  perhaps,  is  rather  in  excess  of  what 
he  really  possesses.  The  Bulgarians,  who  have  to  watch  their 
frontiers  elsewhere,  have  perhaps  some  200,000  troops  available 
on  the  Serbian  frontier.  If  these  numbers  are  even  approximately 
correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  Anglo-French  Allies  ought  to  land 
a  force  of  at  least  300,000  to  be  of  real  service  in  the  defence  of 
Serbian  country.  But,  of  course,  the  conditions  would  be  wholly 
changed  if  Eoumania  were  to  discontinue  her  neutrality  and  join 
the  Allies,  for  she  could  bring  the  aid  of  at  least  400,000  or  500,000 
men  who  have  hitherto  been  untouched  by  wax  and  have  not  had 
to  go  through  two  campaigns  as  have  the  other  Balkan  States. 
It  would  seem  also  that  the  Eussians  have  every  intention  of 
invading  Bulgaria,  which,  of  course,  w'ould  mean  a  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Anglo-French  troops,  and  would  be  an  agreeable  proof 
of  the  concordance  in  general  strategic  plans  between  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Staffs  of  the  Allies.  Eussia’s  participation  in  the  Balkan 
War  could  only  take  place  by  means  of  a  landing  at  Varna,  as  no 
part  of  Eussian  territory  touches  the  Bulgarian.  Some 
surprise  has  been  felt  at  the  absence  of  Italy  from  all  these 
manoeuvres,  but  it  seems  that  she  has  already  a  large  force  ready 
for  action  in  the  island  of  Ehodes.  And  M.  Viviani  has  recently 
told  us  that  Italy  intends  to  co-operate.  On  the  whole,  the  Balkan 
position  seems  to  reveal  a  fair  equivalence  of  forces  between  the 
Central  European  Powers  and  the  Powers  of  the  Entente. 

But  many  other  considerations  are  involved  than  those  which 
turn  on  the  respective  strength  of  the  adversaries.  A  little  time 
ago  a  remarkable  article  appeared  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
belauding  the  German  General  Staff  for  the  clear-sightedness  with 
which  it  had  throughout  the  war  designed  its  plans  and  brought 
them  in  due  course  to  execution.  Everything,  apparently,  had 
been  arranged  beforehand.  There  was  a  complete  union  between 
the  political  and  military  aspects  of  the  campaign,  and  success 
was  sure  to  attend  on  efforts  so  ably  co-ordinated  and  so  thoroughly 
carried  out  in  detail.  This  is  a  very  curious  testimony  to  German 
organisation,  especially  if  we  consider  the  moment  at  which  it 
appeared.  The  article  came  out  simultaneously  with  the  new 
German  objective  against  Serbia  and  the  appointment  of  General 
von  Mackensen  to  the  command  of  the  Austro-German  forces  in 
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this  region.  If  we  look  at  it  more  closely  it  would  seem  to  be 
rather  an  apology  for  failure  than  a  glorification  of  success.  The 
obvious  feature  in  German  strategy  during  the  past  fourteen 
months  has  been  the  constant  change  of  objective.  The  first 
design  was  to  capture  Paris.  When  that  failed,  a  prodigal  amount 
of  blood  and  treasure  was  spent  in  an  attempt  to  secure  Calais 
and  the  Channel  ports.  When  this  in  its  turn  was  found  impos¬ 
sible,  the  next  objective  was  Warsaw.  Here  the  Germans  met 
with  success,  but  their  further  plans  for  carrying  the  offensive 
towards  either  Petrograd,  or  Moscow,  or  Kiev  have  gradually  been 
frustrated  by  the  stubborn  Eussian  resistance  and  the  character 
of  the  Polish  soil.  In  this  catalogue  we  shall  see  that  out  of  five 
attempts,  only  one  was  even  moderately  successful,  and  this  is 
the  moment  in  which  the  Germans  choose  to  alter  once  more  their 
designs  and  to  enunciate  the  grandiose  project  of  pushing  through 
Serbia  by  the  Danube  to  Salonika  or  eastward  to  Constantinople  ! 

Is  there  any  more  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Germans  will 
be  prosperous  in  their  new  attempts  than  they  were  in  their  old? 
Or,  is  it  not  rather  clear  that,  because  their  earlier  attempts  have 
failed,  and  especially  because  their  forces  are  held  up  on  the 
Eastern  front,  they  are  forced  to  devise  something  novel,  not 
through  a  superabundance  of  strength,  but  because  they  are  afraid 
to  reveal  their  weakness  ?  How  is  it  that  General  von  Mackensen 
can  arrive  on  the  Danube  with  something  between  250,000  and 
300,000  men?  Such  numbers  must  have  been  withdrawn  from 
other  fronts,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  one  of  those  fronts  was 
the  Eussian  and  another  the  Italian.  What  is  the  effect  on 
Russia  of  this  abrupt  change  of  German  policy?  It  obviously 
enables  her  in  her  turn  to  release  some  of  her  troops  and  to  join 
with  the  Allies  in  the  defence  of  Serbia.  It  is  an  elementary 
principle  in  warfare,  especially  in  a  warfare  so  widely  extended 
throughout  Europe,  that  you  should  only  aim  at  one  objective  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  In  obedience  to  this  principle  many 
critics  have  found  fault  with  us  for  landing  troops  on  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula.  The  same  critics  have  found  fault  with  us  for  having 
landed  at  Salonika,  because  they  are  afraid  that  we  may  be 
tempted  to  weaken  our  campaign  in  Artois  and  the  Champagne 
district,  where  the  only  real  decision  of  the  war  can  be  obtained. 
On  this  point,  however,  M.  Viviani,  in  his  recent  speech,  reassures 
us.  He  tells  us  that  the  Allies  have  fully  considered  this  par¬ 
ticular  question  of  the  distribution  of  their  strength,  and  that  they 
have  found  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  main  campaign  to  rid 
Belgium  and  France  of  the  enemy,  while  simultaneously  they  come, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  help  of  their  gallant  friends  in  Serbia. 

But  if  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  prevails  in  the  Allied 
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camp  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  engagements  in  which  we  are 
involved,  what  are  we  to  think  of  German  strategy?  Consider 
the  responsibilities  and  commitments  of  the  Teutonic  Powers. 
They  have  to  keep  up  their  line  at  a  sufficient  strength  in  the 
West,  they  dare  not  reduce  very  largely  their  numbers  on  the 
East,  especially  since  the  Eussians  seem  to  have  regained  their 
initiative  and  to  be  well  provided  with  munitions.  So,  again,  the 
enemy’s  line  has  to  be  kept  up  on  the  Italian  frontier.  They 
have  promised  assistance  to  Turkey,  which  is  probably  waiting 
with  somewhat  feverish  impatience  for  the  relief  promised.  And 
now,  simultaneously  with  all  these  diverse  operations,  they  are 
engaged  in  a  difficult  campaign  in  Serbia — a  campaign  unlike  any 
to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  for  the  chief  defence 
of  Serbia  lies  in  its  mountainous  region,  and  the  conditions  of 
mountain  warfare  are  very  different  from  those  which  obtain,  for 
instance,  in  the  Polish  marshes.  No  wonder  that  some  of  the 
thoughtful  military  experts  of  Berlin  are  inclined  to  shake  their 
heads.  There  is  Major  Moraht,  for  instance,  in  the  Berliner 
Tagehlatt,  who  warns  his  fellow-countrymen  that  they  must  not 
expect  immediate  success  in  Serbia,  and  that  the  operations  are 
likely  to  be  both  difficult  and  prolonged. 

Meanwhile,  the  Allies  are  waiting  wdth  no  little  anxiety  to 
discover  what  is  to  be  the  future  attitude  of  Greece,  and  also  that 
of  Roumania.  Concerning  Eoumania  we  know  little,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  very  unwise  to  indulge  in  hopeful  anticipations  of 
what  Bucharest  intends  to  do.  The  brilliant  Roumanian  states¬ 
man,  M.  Take  Jonescu,  remains  in  opposition.  He  has  very 
obvious  sympathies  with  the  Entente  Powers,  but  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  his  opinions  weigh  with  the  Government.  The 
chief  authority  resides  in  the  hands  of  John  Bratiano.  Bratiano 
is  apparently  something  of  a  cynic,  and  naturally  adopts  an 
attitude  of  caution,  if  not  of  actual  suspicion.  As  a  statesman  he 
seems  to  belong  to  the  Lord  Melbourne  type,  and  prefers  leaving 
things  alone  and  seeing  how  they  will  develop.  He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  disturbed,  even  though  his  neighbour’s  house  is 
burning.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  Bratiano, 
the  fear  which  some  of  the  older  Roumanians  have  of  Russia,  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  Roumanian  King  is  a  Hohenzollern,  w'e  shall 
find  abundant  reasons  for  relying  upon  our  own  resources  to  meet 
future  contingencies  rather  than  basing  large  expectations  on  the 
assistance  of  Eoumania.  For  the  present  she  prefers  to  remain 
neutral. 

Similarly  with  Greece,  except  that  circumstances  here  may  be 
too  strong  for  the  Greek  Government.  M.  Zaimis  has  recently 
affirmed  once  more  the  neutrality  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom, 
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although  it  is  a  neutrality  defined  as  “benevolent”  to  the  Allies. 
But  M.  Venizelos  has  also  proved  once  more  that  he  is  under  no 
illusions  as  to  what  the  future  will  bring.  It  is  not  a  question,  he 
seems  to  say,  whether  Greece  ought  to  go  to  war,  but  when  she 
ought  to  go  to  war.  She  is  bound  by  treaty  to  help  Serbia  now 
that  the  Bulgarian  attack  has  commenced,  and  her  position  would 
be  worse  than  critical  if  she  refused  to  move.  Supposing  Germany 
were  to  win,  she  w^ould  be  left  helpless  in  the  hands  of  Bulgaria, 
and  if  the  Allies  won  without  her  assistance  she  could  not  look 
for  any  compensation  in  Albania,  Asia  Minor,  or  elsewhere,  such 
as  she  would  naturally  have  received  had  she  shown  more  activity, 
M.  Venizelos’s  speech  w’as  a  fine  protest  on  behalf  of  those  ideals 
for  which  he  has  constantly  striven,  and  its  effect  on  the  Greek 
people  is  likely  to  be  very  considerable. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  recent  speeches  that  have  been  made  by 
responsible  statesmen  in  the  last  few  days,  that  of  M.  Venizelos 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant.  At  all  events,  we  have  in  his 
declarations  a  clear  proof  of  the  opinion  he  holds  with  regard  to 
the  Serbian  treaty  and  of  the  attitude  which,  in  his  opinion, 
Greece  must  inevitably  assume  in  the  near  future.  Whatever 
the  timorous  M.  Zaimis  may  say,  whatever  hesitations  may  assault 
the  breast  of  King  Constantine,  here  at  least  is  one  Greek  states¬ 
man— the  most  important  of  all  the  statesmen  in  the  Near  East — 
who  has  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  obligations  under 
which  Greece  lies  towards  its  neighbour  and  its  Ally.  Greece 
promised  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Serbia  if  she  were  attacked 
by  Bulgaria.  That  contingency  has  been  realised,  and  M.  Veni¬ 
zelos  believes  strongly  that  Greek  assistance  must  be  offered.  He 
still  possesses,  we  must  remember,  a  majority  behind  him,  and 
his  influence  is  no  less  than  ever  it  has  been.  He  may  be  tired 
with  many  years  of  responsibility  in  office ;  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  he  had  felt  to  a  large  extent  the  burden  of  his  years 
and  responsibilities.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  that  clear-sighted 
acumen  by  means  of  which  he  has  alw^ays  appreciated  the  true 
issues  of  Balkan  policy,  and  though  he  may  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  M.  Zaimis,  he  must  do  so  with  certain  reservations  in 
his  own  mind. 

The  recent  speeches  of  M.  Viviani  and  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
have  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  situation.  The 
French  Minister  has,  indeed,  told  us  that  he  has  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  Italy  will  co-operate,  just  as  in  a  previous  speech 
he  assured  us  that  Eussia  would  join  her  forces  to  ours  in  an  attack 
on  Bulgaria.  Everyone  knows,  or  guesses,  that  the  interest  of 
Italy  in  these  matters  is  of  a  delicate  and  somewhat  embarrassing 
character.  She  has  views  as  to  the  iEgean  Isles  which  do  not 
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commend  themselves  to  Greece,  and  opinions  also  about  the 
Adriatic  coast-line  which  are  not  in  every  respect  congenial  to 
Serbia.  But  questions  of  this  sort  can  well  be  postponed  for  the 
present,  at  a  moment  when  immediate  action  is  required  to  defeat 
the  unholy  combination  of  Germany  and  Bulgaria.  And,  doubt¬ 
less,  this  consideration  appeals  to  Italy  quite  as  much  as  it  does 
to  other  members  of  the  Quadruple  Entente. 

Much  more  serious,  however,  is  the  news  that  M.  Delcassd  has 
thought  fit  to  resign  his  post  as  Foreign  Minister  of  France.  When 
we  remember  the  past  history  of  this  statesman,  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  throughout  been  the  supporter  of  the  Entente  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  most  resolute  champion  of  the  French  cause 
against  Teutonic  despotism,  we  shall  feel  that  the  absence  of 
such  a  man  from  the  helm  of  affairs,  even  though  his  loss  may 
be  temporary,  is  a  distinct  blow  to  our  prospects.  It  is  an  open 
secret,  of  course,  why  M.  Delcasse  resigned.  M.  Viviani  dared 
not  dot  the  i’s  and  cross  the  t’s,  but  it  has  been  known  for  some 
time  past  that  M.  Delcassd  disliked  the  idea  of  a  landing  at 
Salonika,  because  he  thought  that  it  was  an  unprofitable  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  our  energies  which  were  more  imperatively  needed  else¬ 
where.  He  assumed,  in  fact,  much  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  the  Salonika  expedition  as  Lord  Fisher  did  some  time  ago  to 
the  Gallipoli  expedition.  In  each  case  it  is  a  question,  of  course, 
of  the  best  means  to  achieve  a  result  which  everyone  desires. 
M.  Delcassd  wishes  Germany  to  be  defeated,  perhaps  even  more 
ardently  than  any  other  statesman,  owing  to  his  past  experience 
of  German  truculence.  But  he  questions  the  advisability  of  our 
being  distracted  from  the  main  objective  by  operations  which 
might  be  described  as  subsidiary.  Besides,  Germany,  having 
suddenly  altered  her  objective,  naturally  wishes  to  induce  us  to 
follow  her  in  the  new  escapade,  and  thus,  possibly,  we  may  be 
playing  Germany’s  game  instead  of  the  true  game  of  the  Entente 
Allies. 

For  the  present  it  must  be  enough  to  say  that  the  landing  at 
Salonika  and  the  help  rendered  to  Serbia  in  her  distress  is  not  a 
project  undertaken  in  a  hurry,  but,  according  to  the  testimony 
both  of  M.  Viviani  and  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  “according  to  true  principles  of  strategy.”  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  certainly  questionable  whether  any  public  dis¬ 
cussion  either  of  the  strategy  or  the  diplomacy  involved  can  be 
of  much  advantage  in  the  present  crisis.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
on  October  14th  a  very  animated  discussion  took  place,  in  which 
Lord  Morley,  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Eibblesdale,  and  others  took 
part.  Lord  Crewe  and  Lord  Lansdowne  represented  the  Govern¬ 
mental  attitude,  denying  the  value  and  appropriateness  of  any 
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such  debate.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  has 
been  gained,  or  is  likely  to  he  gained,  by  the  questions  put  by 
Lord  ^lilner,  for  instance.  We  do  not  like  being  left  in  the  dark. 
We  are  intensely  interested  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  and 
many  of  the  salient  issues  are  exactly  those  likely  to  pique  human 
curiosity.  Moreover,  the  Balkan  problem  is  exactly  one  of  those 
questions  in  which  amateur  diplomacy  thinks  it  has  a  fair  field. 
We  are  all  amateur  diplomatists  in  our  fashion,  but  some  of  us 
have  the  gift  of  reticence,  which  others  sadly  lack.  Both  in 
France  and  in  England  there  are  certain  prominent  personages 
who  believe  that  if  matters  had  been  entrusted  to  their  hands, 
the  result  would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  the  Allied  cause. 
But  does  a  single  one  of  these  seriously  suppose  that  he  could  have 
successfully  solved  a  problem  which  trained  officials  of  great 
experience,  like  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  have 
found  more  than  difficult?  Or  let  us  put  the  matter  in  another 
way.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  we  were  bound 'to  do  our  best  to 
reconcile  the  warring  interests  of  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Greece, 
and  that  the  only  way  was  to  get  each  Power  to  make  such  con¬ 
cessions  as  would  pave  the  way  towards  a  Balkan  Confederacy? 
Does  anyone  further  assert  that  we  were  not  in  honour  obliged 
to  help  Serbia  in  this  crisis?  For  if  these  two  questions  are 
answ'ered  in  the  negative,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  course 
our  diplomacy  could  have  taken  than  that  which  it  actually 
pursued,  nor,  indeed,  how  W'e  could  refuse  to  land  forces  at 
Salonika  when  the  need  of  military  aid  was  so  urgent. 


GREECE  AND  EUROPE. 


Greece  occupies  at  the  present  moment  an  exceedingly  important 
place  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
are  centred  upon  that  small  country.  Owning  to  her  geographical 
position  she  is  able  to  exert  a  very  important,  and  perhaps  a 
decisive,  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  w'ar.  Her  small  but 
excellent  army  may  do  much  to  bring  about  the  final  victorv. 
She  w’as  expected  to  come  to  Serbia’s  help  against  Bulgaria  in 
accordance  with  treaty,  hut  so  far  she  has  not  moved.  At  the 
moment  of  waiting  she  observes  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  but 
she  has  mobilised  her  entire  able-bodied  manhood.  For  economic 
reasons  alone  she  will  scarcely  be  able  to  pursue  for  very  long  a 
policy  which  is  equivocal,  purely  negative,  very  costly,  and 
perhaps  not  very  safe.  She  must  think  of  her  future,  which  will 
depend  upon  the  issue  of  the  present  war.  We  may  therefore 
expect  that  before  very  long  she  will  either  join  one  of  the  antago¬ 
nists  or  demobilise.  Apparently,  Greece’s  policy  is  hesitating 
and  vacillating.  How'ever,  her  hesitations  are  not  unnatural  in 
view  of  the  grave  risks  which  she  will  have  to  run,  whether  she 
joins  in  the  fight  or  not.  As  her  policy  is  not  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  Greece’s  position  and  attitude 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view  by  means  of  documents,  most  of 
which  have  not  before  been  published  in  this  country. 

The  character  and  policy  of  nations  are  shaped  by  their  past 
history,  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  by  their  char¬ 
acter,  by  their  resources,  and  by  their  ambitions.  If  we  wish  to 
understand  the  interests  and  the  policy  of  Greece,  w'e  must  turn 
to  the  past  for  enlightenment. 

Geography  exercises  a  most  potent  influence  upon  the  fate  of 
nations.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Greece  lies  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  ancient  world.  Separating,  and  at  the  same  time 
connecting,  Asia  and  Europe,  she  naturally  became  a  great  centre 
of  commerce  and  of  civilisation,  and  a  champion  of  European 
culture  against  Asiatic  barbarism.  Nature  meant  the  Greeks  to 
be  a  highly  cultured,  a  commercial,  and  a  seafaring  nation. 
Civilisation  has  ever  been  water-borne.  Nature  has  given  to 
Greece  unparalleled  facilities  for  reaching  the  sea.  By  its 
abundance  of  coastline  and  excellent  harbours,  Greece  is  as  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe  as  Europe  is  ahead  of  the  other 
continents.  The  coastline  of  little  Greece  is  considerably  larger 
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than  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  combined.  Every  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  lies  close  to  the  sea.  Hence  the  Greeks, 
like  the  English,  became  naturally  a  seafaring  nation.  How¬ 
ever,  while  the  absence  of  enormous  mountain  walls  facilitated 
the  unification  of  the  English  tribes  into  a  single  nation,  almost 
insurmountable  mountain  chains  divide  Greece  into  a  number 
of  small  mountain-protected,  isolated  countries.  Mountain  w’alls 
divide  Greece  as  they  do  Switzerland.  Hence,  a  number  of 
separate  Greek  States  sprang  up.  Nature  disunited  the  Greeks 
to  their  lasting  injury. 

Greece  is  an  extremely  mountainous  land.  The  ancient  Greeks 
were  at  the  same  time  mountaineers  and  seafaring  men. 
Geographical  conditions  fashioned  the  character  of  the  people. 
They  gave  to  the  Greeks  that  courage  and  patriotism  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  highlanders  of  all  nations,  together  with 
that  love  of  freedom,  of  adventure,  and  of  progress  which  are 
found  among  all  the  seafaring  peoples. 

As  Greece  is  very  mountainous,  it  could  not  produce  the  food 
required  by  the  rapidly  increasing  people.  Necessity  and  inclina¬ 
tion  induced  them  to  embark  upon  shipping,  exploration,  com¬ 
merce,  and  civilisation.  Frail  boats  carried  Greek  civilisation 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Greek  settle¬ 
ments  thronged  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Italian  and  French  civilisation  is  based  upon 
Greek  civilisation.  A  greater  Greece  arose  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greece  proper.  The  Greeks  might  have  obtained  the  mastery  of 
the  world  had  they  been  united.  Philip  of  Macedonia  made  use 
of  their  divisions  and  destroyed  their  power,  and  his  son,  Alexander 
the  Great,  founded  a  military  world  empire  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Greek  States.  Aristotle,  Alexander’s  teacher,  wrote  sadly 
and  truly  in  his  book  “Politics”  :  “The  Greeks,  being  brave  and 
prudent,  calm  in  deliberation,  and  vigorous  in  action,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  the  advantages  springing  from  the  rule  of  liberty  and  of 
the  law,  were  qualified  to  rule  the  world — had  they  been  happily 
united  under  a  single  government.” 

Owing  to  her  divisions  and  the  rise  of  other  States,  Greece 
declined.  The  country  which  had  ruled  the  sea  and  which  had 
defeated  the  Persian  hosts  fell  under  the  domination  of  aliens. 
Macedonians,  Eomans,  Slavs,  Crusaders,  Venetians,  Turks  were 
attracted  tow’ards  Greece  by  the  beauty  of  the  country,  its 
wonderful  climate,  its  commanding  strategical  position,  and  the 
wealtli  and  ability  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  had  plunged  Greece  into  poverty  and  barbarism. 
The  wonderful  Greek  language  had  become  almost  a  barbarous 
dialect.  The  political  revival  of  Greece  was  preceded  by  a 
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literary  one.  Coraes,  who  lived  from  1748  to  1833,  purified  the 
Greek  language.  Eminent  poets  and  prose  writers  arose. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  signs  appeared 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West  that  Greece’s  deliverance  from  the 
Turks  was  at  hand.  The  Russians  had  received  their  religion 
from  ancient  Byzantium,  from  the  Greeks.  They  saw  in  the 
Greeks  persecuted  co-religionists,  a  brother  nation.  To  the 
Russians  a  war  with  Turkey  was  a  holy  war,  a  crusade.  Durin» 
two  centuries  Russia  has  made  war  upon  Turkey  not  merely 
in  order  to  obtain  an  outlet  on  the  Black  Sea,  but  also  to  re¬ 
conquer  Constantinople  to  Greek  Christianity.  The  Russians 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  downtrodden  Greeks,  partly  for 
religious  and  sentimental  and  partly  for  political  reasons,  and 
investigation  shows  that  the  former  were  considerably  stronger 
than  the  latter.  In  1764  Russian  representatives  began  to  stir 
up  the  Greeks  against  their  Turkish  tyrants,  and  in  1769  an 
expedition,  headed  by  the  Orloffs,  landed  in  Morea,  but  failed 
to  deliver  the  Greeks  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  Russia  defeated 
Turkey  in  a  lengthy  war,  and  imposed  upon  that  country,  in 
1774,  the  Treaty  of  Kutschouc-Kainardji.  That  treaty  made 
Russia  the  protector  of  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
the  Ottoman  Dominions,  and  enabled  Greek  traders  to  sail  under 
the  protection  of  the  Russian  flag.  These  two  provisions 
strengthened  the  national  self-consciousness  of  the  Greeks,  and 
enabled  them  to  build  up  an  important  shipping  trade  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Greek  education  and  Greek  learning  spread  apace.  Faint 
hopes  of  freedom  arose  among  them.  The  desire  for  freedom 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which 
proudly  proclaimed  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  which  urged  all 
downtrodden  nations  to  revolt  against  their  tyrants,  and  to  claim 
their  inborn  right  to  liberty  and  happiness.  Russia  and  France 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  revolt  of  the  Balkan  Christians. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Serbs  can  proudly  claim  that  they  w^ere  the 
first  Christians  who  dared  to  revolt  against  their  cruel  masters. 

From  1789  to  1815  the  whole  Continent  was  ravaged  by  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon.  After  the  Peace 
of  Vienna  the  united  Powers  which  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  revolutionary  wars  not  unnaturally  embarked  upon  a  policy 
of  conservatism  and  of  reaction.  Democratic  Government  was 
opposed  everywhere.  The  rights  of  the  subject  nationalities  were 
denied.  Rulers  and  statesmen  looked  with  suspicion  and  anxiety 
at  every  popular  rising,  fearing  that  it  might  lead  to  horrors 
similar  to  those  of  the  revolutionary  era  and  of  the  wars  which 
sprang  from  it.  Hence  the  claims  of  the  downtrodden  Greeks 
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and  Italians  were  disregarded  by  the  Governments.  They  were 
not  equally  disregarded  by  the  peoples.  The  French  Empire 
had  brought  with  it  a  revival  of  interest  in  ancient  Greece. 
Among  the  educated  men  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  France 
and  England,  a  demand  arose  for  Greece’s  freedom.  Eminent 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  visited  Greece,  and  leading  Greeks, 
who  desired  their  country’s  independence,  went  to  Paris  and 
London.  Dissatisfaction  with  Turkish  misnale  became  greater 
and  greater,  and  Turkish  tyranny  led  at  last  to  an  explosion. 
In  1821  the  Greeks  revolted,  and  they  fought  the  Turks  during 
six  years  with  the  greatest  heroism.  All  Greece  rose  in  arms. 
Men,  women,  and  children  fought  the  hated  tyrants.  Greeks 
domiciled  abroad  gave  their  all  for  the  national  cause.  The 
Greeks  were  excellent  sailors.  They  manned  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  glory.  As  the  mountain  ranges  make 
Greece  difficult  of  access  from  the  land,  the  war  was  largely  a 
naval  war,  and  the  Greeks  2>romptly  acquired  the  rule  of  the 
sea  by  converting  all  their  trading  vessels  into  warships. 

The  Turks,  while  fighting  the  Greek  insurrectionists  on  land 
and  sea,  raged,  as  usual,  against  the  innocent  and  the  helpless. 
In  Ajnil,  1821,  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  Gregorios, 
who  was  celebrating  a  solemn  Mass  on  Holy  Easter,  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  Turkish  Government.  He  was 
dragged  in  shackles  through  the  Greek  quarter  of  the  capital  and 
ignominiously  hanged  at  the  door  of  his  cathedral.  Three  Greek 
bishops,  those  of  Ephesus,  of  Nicomedia,  and  Ahielo,  were  hanged 
in  other  quarters  of  the  town.  The  body  of  the  Patriarch  was 
later  on  taken  dowm,  dragged  about  the  street,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  population  of  Chios,  which  had  remained 
loyal  to  Turkey,  was  massacred. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  study  the  attitude  of  the  various 
European  Great  Powers  towards  the  unfortunate  Greeks  and 
their  heroic  fight  for  liberty.  In  doing  so  w'e  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  long  struggle  against  the  French  Eei>ubtic  and  against 
Napoleon  had  left  the  Pow’ers  exhausted,  that  they  dreaded  war, 
that  popular  risings  w’ere  looked  upon  with  misgivings,  and  that 
the  Powers  had  agreed  to  settle  any  differences  which  might 
arise  in  Europe  not  by  individual  action  but  jointly.  It  had  been 
the  ideal  of  many,  and  especially  that  of  the  Russian  Czar,  Alex¬ 
ander  I,,  that  henceforth  Europe  should  be  thoroughly  united, 
that  differences  between  nations  should  cease,  and  that  they 
should  in  brotherly  harmony  deal  with  all  great  problems.  Russia 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  innocent 
Greeks,  by  their  heroic  struggle,  and  by  the  crime  perpetrated  on 
the  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  she  resolved  on  intervention. 
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On  June  3rd,  1821,  Baron  de  Stroganoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador 
in  Constantinople,  sent  the  following  Note  to  the  Porte  : — 

“ L 'intervention  de  la  Russie,  son  concours  moral  n’ont  qu’un  seal  but- 
celui  d’accel4rer  le  r^tablissement  de  I’ordre,  en  dimiuuant  la  resistance  des 
hommes  que  le  systfeme  actuel  du  Gouvernement  Turc  (s’il  devoit  etre 
poursuivi)  reduiroit  a  I’alternative  de  pdrir  les  armes  a  la  main  plus  tot  que 
subir  une  mort  ignominieuse.  .  .  .  En  tout  etat  de  cause  la  Cour  Imperiale 
ne  sauroit  partager  la  responsabilite  des  consequences  qu’entraineroit 
I’emploi  de  la  force.  Elle  fera  ainsi  tout  ce  qui  depend  d’EUe  pour  adoucir 
le  sort  des  provinces  dont  la  protection  lui  est  confide  par  des  stipulations 
solennelles.  .  .  .  Les  malheureuses  Provinces  voient  fondre  sur  elles  tons  les 
malheurs  qu’on  promettoit  de  leur  dpargner.  L 'innocent  est  confondu  avec 
le  coupable  et  les  paisibles  babitans  portent  la  peine  d'une  entreprise  dont 
ils  ont  dte  les  premibres  victimes.  Le  pillage,  les  devastations,  les  massacres 
meme  sont  a  I'ordre  du  jour.  .  .  .  Tout  est  i  feu  et  k  sang.  Galatz,  repris 
par  les  Turcs,  est  en  cendres  :  hommes,  femmes  et  enfants,  Grecs,  Moldaves 
ou  dtrangers,  tous  y  ont  dtd  passds  au  fil  du  glaive.  Chaque  jour  enfin  Ton 
s'attend  a  des  nouvelles  plus  effrayantes  encore.  .  .  .” 

Russia  did  not  desire  to  intervene  in  Turkey  single-handed. 
Austria  was  the  leading  Power  in  the  West,  and  Prince  Metternich 
occupied  in  Europe  a  position  similar  to  that  held  by  Bismarck 
after  the  Franco-German  War.  Naturally,  Russia  wished  before 
all  to  obtain  Austria’s  goodwill  or  even  her  support.  With  this 
object  in  view.  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  Chancellor,  wrote 
on  June  22nd,  1821,  to  Count  Golovkin,  the  Russian  representative 
at  Vienna  : — 

“Tout  ce  que  S.M.I.  demaude,  e'est  que  la  Porte  renonce  a  ce  systdme 
subversif  de  sa  propre  puissance  et  qu'elle  en  suive  un  qui  lui  permette  de 
coexister  encore  avec  les  autres  Etats  de  I'Europe. 

“Nous  invitons  aujourd’hui  tous  nos  Allies  a  joindre  leurs  efiorts  aux 
notres,  pour  faire  sentir  au  Ministere  Turc  la  necessite  de  cet  indispensable 
changement,  et  nous  ne  doutons  pas  de  la  franchise  de  leur  co-operation. 
En  sollicitant  celle  du  Gouvernement  Autrichien,  V.E.  voudra  bien  ajouter 
que  nous  I'engageons  k  continuer  ses  bons  offices  dans  le  sens  des  derniercs 
instructions  qu'a  reques  Mr.  le  Cte.  de  Liitzow  et  avec  cette  loyaute  et  cette 
perseverance,  sur  lesquelles  nous  comptons  toujours  de  sa  part.  .  .  . 

“Dans  I'une  et  I'autre  de  ces  hypotheses,  I'Empereur  desirant  concerter 
d'avance  avec  ses  Allies  les  moyens  de  rasseoir  sur  des  bases  durables  la 
paix  et  le  bonheur  futurs  de  I'Orient,  les  invite  a  lui  faire  connoitre  avec  toute 
la  sincerite  a  laquellc  ils  nous  out  accoubuines,  leurs  vues,  leurs  souhaits  et 
I'attitude  qu'ils  seroient  decides  a  prendre.” 

About  the  same  time,  Baron  de  Stroganoff  was  directed  to 
deliver  to  the  Porte  a  very  strongly  worded  Note  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum,  in  which  Turkey  was  requested  immediately  to  stop 
the  massacres,  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  or  pillaged  churches,  and 
to  adopt  a  more  humane  policy  towards  its  Christian  subjects.  A 
reply  was  demanded  within  a  week.  The  principal  passages  of 
that  most  important  document  were  as  follows  ; — 
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“II  ^tait  heureusement  sans  exemple,  qu’un  Patriarche  de  I’Eglise 
d 'Orient  subit  un  affreux  supplice  aux  lieux  oil  il  exercjait  ses  augustes 
foDctions,  un  jour  que  toute  la  Chretiennete  revere,  et  lorsque  ce  venerable 
Pasteur  venait  de  combler  pour  le  Gouvernement  Turc  la  mesure  de  la 
loyaut^  et  de  I’obdissance. 

“L 'Europe  n’avait  point  encore  eu  la  douleur  de  voir  tous  les  chefs 
spirituels  et  temporels  d’un  peuple  Chretien,  ceux  memes  qua  avaient  rendu 
les  plus  eclatans  services  a  la  Sublime  Porte,  perir  sous  la  main  du  bourreau; 
leurs  cadavres  profanes;  leurs  families  coutraintes  de  fuir  une  terre  de 
malheur,  leurs  propridtds  d^truites  par  le  fer  et  le  feu.  Elle  n’avait  pas  vu 
surtout,  depuis  quatre  sibcles,  la  guerre  declaree  au  Culte  du  Christ,  par 
la  mort  de  ses  Ministres,  par  la  ruine  de  ses  temples,  par  les  insultes 
prodigudcB  au  symbole  de  sa  foi  divine.  .  .  . 

“La  Sublime  Porte  place  la  Chrdtiennetd  dans  I’alternative  de  se  demander 
si  elle  peut  roster  spectatrice  immobile  do  I’extermination  d’un  peuple 
chr^tien,  si  elle  peut  tolerer  de  continuelles  insultes  ^  sa  religion,  si  elle 
peut  admettre  I’existence  d’un  Etat  qui  menace  de  troubler  cette  paix  que 
I’Europe  a  achet6  au  prix  de  tant  de  sacrifices. 

“Si,  comme  il  aime  k  le  penser,  e’est  centre  la  gre  de  la  Sublime  Porte 
que  s’executent  en  Turquio  les  mesures  dont  gdmissent  la  religion  et 
rhumanite,  S.M.I.  ddsire  que  S.H.  prouve  qu’ello  possede  encore  Ic  pouvoir 
de  changer  un  syst^me,  qui,  tel  qu’il  est,  ne  permettrait  plus  aux  Gouverne- 
ments  chrdtiens  de  traiter  ni  de  composer  avec  le  Gouvernement  Turc. 

“Qu’alors,  les  dglises  ddtruites  ou  pilloes  soient  immediatement  remises 
en  dtat  de  servir  a  leur  sainte  destination. — Quo  la  Sublime  Porte  en  rendant 
a  la  religion  chrdtienne  ses  prerogatives,  en  lui  accordant  la  meme  protection 
que  par  le  passd,  en  lui  garantissant  son  inviolabilite  a  I’aveuir,  s’efforce  de 
consoler  I’Europe  du  supplice  du  Patriarche  de  Constantinople,  et  des 
profanations  qui  ont  suivi  sa  mort.  Qu’une  sage  et  equitable  distinction 
s’6tablissc  entre  les  auteurs  des  troubles,  les  hommes  qui  y  preunent  part, 
et  ceux  quo  leur  innocence  doit  mettre  a  I’abri  de  la  severite  du  Divan. 
Qu’h  cet  effet,  on  ouvre  un  avenir  de  paix  et  do  tranquillite  aux  Grecs,  qui 
scroient  restds  soumis  ou  qui  se  soumettront  dans  un  ddlai  donne;  et  qu’en 
tout  dtat  de  cause  on  se  menage  les  moyens  de  distinguer  les  innocens  des 
coupables;  que  pour  mieux  constater  cet  indispensable  changement,  le 
Gouvernement  Turc,  en  acceptaut  les  propositions  ant^rieures  du  Soussigue, 
mette  la  Russie  h  memo  de  contribuer  dans  I’esprit  des  Traites  a  la  pacifica¬ 
tion  des  Principaut6s  de  V alachie  et  de  Moldavie ;  qu  ’on  cherche  uniquenieut 
a  y  rasseoir  I’ordre  et  la  tranquillite  publique  sur  des  fondemens  durables. 
Qu’en  un  mot  I’exemple  de  ces  provinces  puissc  etre  de  nature  a  rameuer 
a  I’obdissance  tous  les  Grecs  qui  aiment  sincerement  leur  patrie. 

“Il  a  ete  enjoint  au  Soussigne  de  laisser  a  la  Sublime  Porte  un  delai  do 
huit  jours  pour  repondre  a  la  presente  communication.” 

While  Eussia,  guided  by  feelings  of  humanity,  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  massacres  to  a  stop,  Austria  supported  Turkey  and 
encouraged  her  to  continue  her  crimes.  According  to  Driault’s 
excellent  book,  La  Question  d' Orient,  Metternich  advised  the 
Sultan  to  suppress  the  Greeks  with  energy,  exercising  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  a  pernicious  influence  similar  to  that  which,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  was  exercised  there  by  William  II. 
At  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  early  in  1821,  Austria  had  refused 
help  to  Greece,  and  the  Prussian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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Bernstorff,  had  declared  that  Prussia’s  views  with  regard  to 
Greece  were  identical  with  those  of  Austria.  At  that  time  Prussia 
was  a  humble  follower  of  Austria. 

Metternich  and  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  was  inspired  by 
his  Chancellor,  pursued  towards  Eussia  the  same  policy  which 
half  a  century  later  was  pursued  by  Bismarck.  The  credulous 
Czar  was  told  by  these  Austrian  schemers  that  the  Greek  rising 
was  merely  a  part  of  an  international  conspiracy  which  threatened 
all  thrones,  which  therefore  was  dangerous  to  the  Czar  himself. 
On  August  22nd,  1821,  the  Austrian  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Czar 
from  Salzburg  : — 

“II  suffit  d ’observer  les  hommes  qui  aujourd’hui  dpoussent  avec  une  chaleur 
aussi  extraordinaire  les  int4rets  soi-disant  Chretiens,  pour  que  tout  doute 
doive  disparaitre  sur  la  nature  de  leurs  esperances.  En  Allemagne  comme 
en  Italie,  en  France,  comme  en  Angleterro  co  sont  les  memes  homines  qui 
ne  croient  pas  en  Dieu  et  qui  ne  respecteut  ni  ses  prdceptes  ni  les  loix 
humaines.  Ne  croyez  pas,  Sire,  que  je  ne  partage  vos  vceux  et  vos  soins 
pour  le  bien-etre  d’une  population  Chretienne  opprimde;  elle  sait  quels  sont 
mes  principes.  Mais  plus  notre  pensee  doit  etre  uniformc,  plus  devons- 
nous  viser  ^  ne  pas  preter  au  mal  en  voulant  assurer  un  etat  de  bien-etre 
possible  a  cette  meme  population,  et  nous  ferons  lo  mal,  si  nous  opposons 
une  religion  a  une  autre  et  si,  en  nous  dcartant  du  champ  politique,  nous 
nous  plaqons  sur  celui  d’une  lutte  qui  aurait  aussi  peu  do  borncs  que  son 
rdsultat  serait  difl&cile  a  prdjuger.’’ 

Austrian  diplomacy  unfortunately  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Czar  that  the  Greek  rising  was  part  of  an  international  conspiracy 
directed  against  all  the  thrones.  On  September  13th,  1821,  the 
Kussian  Chancellor,  Count  Nesselrode,  wrote  to  the  Eussian  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Vienna,  Count  Golovkin  : — 

“II  est  incontestable  que  la  revolution  de  la  Gr^ce  encourage  aujourd'hui 
les  criminelles  esperances  des  hommes  qui  travaillent  au  bouleversement  de 
I’ordre  social,  et  partout  ou  il  n’a  point  encore  dtd  bouleverse,  et  partout  oii 
il  est  k  peine  rdtabli.  Quand  meme  les  communications  du  Cabinet  autrichien 
ne  nous  auraient  pas  fourni  de  nouvelles  preuves  de  cette  veritd,  I’Empereur 
en  auroit  et4  dgalement  convaincu.  L ’Europe  enti^re  sort,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
d’une  dcole  de  50  annees  de  revolution.” 

Eussia  was  once  more  duped  by  her  Western  neighbours. 

Metternich  looked  upon  the  Greek  massacres  with  utter  callous¬ 
ness.  He  wrote  on  May  6th,  1821  : — 

“Les  complications  qui  peuvent  survenir  en  Orient  6chappont  a  tous  les 
calculs.  Peut-etre  est-ce  peu  de  chose;  la-bas,  par  delii  nos  frontikes 
orientales,  trois  ou  quatre  cent  mille  individus  pendus,  ^gorges,  empales, 
cela  ne  compte  gu6re  1  ” 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  human  being  could  write  :  “It 
is  nothing  to  me  if  three  or  fom  hundred  thousand  people  are 
hanged,  murdered,  or  impaled.”  The  fact  that  his  own  son  could 
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publish  that  letter  in  1881  throws  a  glaring  light  upon  the  policy 
of  Austria-Hungary.  Metternich  was  not  only  indifferent  to  the 
murder  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  Greeks,  but  he 
actually  encouraged  the  Sultan  to  continue  massacring  his 
Christian  subjects  by  informing  him  that  their  rising  was  not 
spontaneous,  but  part  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  directed  against  all 
monarchs.  In  a  despatch  sent  on  September  4th,  1821,  by  Prince 
Metternich  to  Count  Liitzow,  the  Austrian  representative  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  we  read  : — 

‘‘Ce  qui  dtait  simple  dans  le  commencement  se  trouve  compliqud 
aujourd’hui  et  c’est  son  appel  k  la  religion,  si  essentiellement  rnodifi^  depuis 
et  si  franchement  interprets  et  expliquS  par  le  Divan  lui-meme  qui  se  trouve 
aujourd’hui  avoir  le  plus  fortement  complique  des  embarras,  nes  d'une  levee 
de  bouclier  aussi  audacieuse  que  criminelle  qui  positivement,  et  malgre  bien 
des  apparencee  opposees  n'a  ete  qu'un  fait  isole,  et  VcBuvre  d'une  conspiration 
ourdie  dans  les  tenebres  et  soutenue  par  les  moyens  memes  que  les  Monarques 
n'ont  cesse  de  combattre  avec  autant  de  perseverance  que  de  magnanimite 

The  italicised  passages  are  italicised  in  the  original.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  history  of  Greece’s  struggle  for  independence 
written  by  Freiherr  von  Prokesch-Osten.  As  the  writer  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Austrian  diplomats  of  modern  times,  the 
accuracy  of  the  document  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  immorality  of  Austrian  diplomacy  that  that  damning  paper 
was  not  left  out  of  the  important  book  mentioned  which  was 
published  in  Vienna  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Science. 

While  Russia  sympathised  with  the  Greek  rising  and  supported 
the  Greeks  chiefly  for  sentimental  and  religious  reasons,  and  while 
Austria  encouraged  the  Sultan  to  continue  oppressing  and  mas¬ 
sacring  the  Greeks  on  political  grounds,  English  public  opinion 
strongly  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  for  sentimental  and 
ideal  reasons.  Thoughtful  Englishmen  hoped  to  see  a  new  Greece 
arise  from  the  ashes.  George  Canning,  who,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  from  1822  to  1827,  did  much  to  free 
the  Greeks  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  wrote  poetry  pleading  the  cause 
of  Greece  and  advocating  her  liberty  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Eton, 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  cause 
of  Greece  appealed  most  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  to 
poets  and  artists,  and  among  the  poets  who  helped  Greece  none 
exercised  a  greater  influence  than  Lord  Byron.  Lord  Byron  not 
only  urged  the  European  nations  to  come  to  the  help  of  Greece 
after  the  revolt  of  1821,  but  long  before  that  year  he  had  entreated 
them  in  stirring  verses  to  be  men  and  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke. 
As  his  verses  had  an  enormous  influence  throughout  the  world — 
they  were  translated  into  Greek — it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
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Lord  Byron  was  as  powerful  a  factor  in  creating  Greece’s  inde¬ 
pendence  as  was  any  of  the  Greek  leaders. 

Some  of  Byron’s  most  stirring  verses  were  inspired  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Greeks.  A  collection  of  his  poems  relating  to 
Greece  would  fill  a  large  volume.  As  he  was  England’s  most 
popular  poet  of  the  time — his  books  sold  in  tens  of  thousands— his 
influence  in  favour  of  Greece  was  enormous.  As  soon  as  Greece 
embarked  upon  her  struggle,  he  and  other  generous-minded 
Englishmen  supported  the  Greeks  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
funds,  and  many  English  volunteers  went  to  their  aid.  Byron  him¬ 
self,  though  worn-out  and  ill,  insisted  upon  going  to  Greece.  He 
arrived  at  Missolonghi  on  January  5th,  1824,  but  was  carried  off 
by  a  fever  on  April  18th  of  the  same  year.  Powerful  Greek 
committees  were  formed  throughout  England. 

In  France  also,  Hellenism  was  powerfully  represented  by  the 
intellectual  circles.  Among  the  eminent  men  who  eloquently 
advocated  the  independence  of  Greece  were  Barante,  Cousin,  de 
Kemusat,  Thiers,  Benjamin  Constant,  Chateaubriand,  de  Broglie, 
Casimir-Perier,  de  FitzJames,  Villemain,  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot, 
Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Casimir  Delavigne,  B^ranger,  and  many 
others.  The  numerous  French  songs  pleading  the  cause  of  Greece 
are  known  to  most  students  of  Greek  history.  Later  on  the 
French  assisted  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  with  an  expeditionary 
corps  of  14,000  men  commanded  by  General  Maison. 

While  Austria,  and  Prussia,  which  followed  Austria’s  lead,  were 
hostile  to  Greece’s  independence,  French  and  British  public 
opinion  powerfully  supported  the  Greeks.  All  attempts  at  solving 
the  Greek  problem  by  the  Concert  of  Europe  proved  in  vain.  The 
negotiations  regarding  Greece  would  fill  volumes.  The  attempts 
of  the  Kussians  and  of  the  Western  peoples  to  free  the  Greeks 
were  constantly  foiled  by  the  intrigues  of  Prince  Metternich. 
Austria  was  as  much  the  supporter  of  misrule  and  massacre  in 
the  Turkish  Dominion  ninety  years  ago  as  Germany  is  now. 
During  two  centuries  Austria  and  Prusso-Germany  have  striven 
to  strengthen  Turkey,  regardless  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the 
Turks  upon  their  unhappy  Christian  subjects.  As,  owing  to 
Metternich’ s  machinations,  the  European  Powers  could  not  agree 
to  freeing  Greece,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  that  Power  which,  they  believed,  showed  the 
strongest  and  the  most  disinterested  sympathies  for  them.  Ee- 
peatedly,  they  asked  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  A  declaration  asking  for  British  protection  was  signed 
by  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  including  every 
part  of  the  Morea,  Hydra,  and  the  other  islands.  The  signatures 
appended  to  the  declaration  numbered  about  two  thousand,  and 
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the  promoters  of  this  scheme  brought  their  decaration  before  the 
representative  body  in  Nauplia,  which  formally  ratified  it.  The 
instrument,  which  was  signed  on  July  20th,  1825,  stated  : — 

“  (1)  In  virtue  of  the  present  act,  the  Greek  nation  places  the  sacred 
deposit  of  its  liberty,  independence,  and  political  existence  under  the  absolute 
fTotection  of  Great  Britain.  (2)  The  President  of  the  Council  shall  imme- 
diately  execute  the  present  law.” 

The  Austrians  assisted  the  Turks  not  only  by  diplomatic  means, 
but  did  not  disdain  to  help  them  even  in  their  military  and  naval 
operations  against  the  Greeks.  During  years  the  town  of  Misso- 
longhi,  where  Byron  died,  was  one  of  the  most  important  centres 
of  Greek  resistance.  It  was  fortified  and  repeatedly  besieged  by 
the  Turks,  but  its  defence  was  powerfully  aided  by  Greek  ships, 
which  rushed  supplies  into  it.  The  Austrians  endeavoured  to 
subdue  that  stronghold.  Austrian  engineers  conducted  the  siege 
operations,  and  Austrian  ships  helped  the  Turkish  Fleet.  In  the 
second  volume  of  Alison’s  History  we  read  : — 

“On  the  24th  May,  1825,  the  Capitan  Pasha  put  to  sea  from  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  with  the  Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  a  ship  of  the  line  of  sixty- 
six  guns,  two  frigates,  six  corvettes,  and  fifty  brigs  and  transports,  many  of 
which  bore  the  Austrian  colours.  As  they  had  on  board  a  vast  quantity  of 
ammunition,  shells,  projectiles,  scaling-ladders,  and  platforms,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  their  destination  was  Hydra  or  Samos.  In  reality,  however,  they 
were  intended  for  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
which  the  Divan  were  now  intent.  Sakhtouri  no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  Ottoman  fleet  than  he  set  sail  for  Hydra,  and  came  up  with  them  as 
they  were  beating  through  the  straits  between  Andros  and  Euboea;  and, 
instantly,  breaking  their  line,  sent  the  dreaded  fire-ships  among  them.  Two 
of  them  grappled  .the  sixty-six  gun  ship,  and  blew  her  up,  with  eight  hundred 
men  on  board,  the  whole  treasure  of  the  fleet,  and  the  Capitan  Pasha’s  flag. 
He  himself  narrowly  escaped  by  getting  into  a  smaller  vessel  a  few  minutes 
before  the  explosion  took  place.  Another  frigate  of  thirty-four  was  at  the 
same  time  burnt  by  the  fire-ships  on  the  left.  Upon  this  the  Turkish  fleet 
fled  in  all  directions;  twenty  found  refuge  in  Carysto  and  Suda,  but  five 
Austrian  transports  were  taken,  with  thirteen  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder 
and  great  military  stores.” 

Metternich  frankly  hoped  that  the  Greek  question  would  be 
finally  solved  by  the  extermination  of  all  the  Greeks.  He  wrote 
on  May  19th,  1826,  to  Ottenfels,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
Constantinople  : — 

“Un  prochain  avenir  seul  pourra  nous  prouver  s’il  y  a  encote  des  Gr6cs  A 
sauver.” 

The  position  of  the  Greeks  became  desperate.  The  ranks  of 
their  fighting  men  were  thinned.  The  people  were  exhausted, 
and  it  became  known  that  the  Turkish  Government  intended  to 
transplant  the  entire  Greek  population  into  Asia  and  Africa  and 
to  replace  them  with  Mohammedans.  Eussia  once  more  en- 
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deavoured  to  bring  the  Powers  into  line,  but  in  reply  to  the 
Eussian  Note  of  November  22nd,  1826,  Metternich  declared  for 
Austria,  and  Bernstorff  for  Prussia,  that  they  could  not  associate 
themselves  with  a  policy  of  coercion,  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
would  pursue  an  independent  policy  if  Russia  intended  to  apply 
force  to  Turkey. 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia  had  died  in  December,  1825.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas,  who  had  taken  up 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks  with  energy.  Russia’s  demands 
upon  Turkey  became  pressing.  Pearing  that  Turkey  might 
introduce  good  government  among  the  Christian  subjects  and 
give  justice  to  the  Greeks,  Metternich  resolved  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  sent,  on  December  30th,  1826, 
a  despatch  to  the  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  marked 
“Secret,”  which  contained  suggestions  for  a  Turkish  reply  if 
Russia’s  demand  for  reforms  should  become  still  more  urgent. 
We  read  in  that  most  interesting  document,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  Von  Prokesch-Osten  : — 

.  .  .  Qui  pourrait  empecher  le  Sultan  do  repliquer  a  la  premifero  ouverture 
dcs  Cours  etablies  sur  la  base  du  Protocole  du  4  Avril,  par  une  declaration 
congue  dans  I’esprit  suivant?  : — 

“Vous  voulez  ce  que  je  veux;  mais  vous  semblez  ne  le  vouloir  point  tcl 
que  seul  je  pourrai  jamais  le  vouloir. 

“Vous  voulez  que  mes  provinces  insurgees  soient  pacifiees.  C’est  a  quoi 
depuis  des  ann^es  ont  tendu  mes  efforts,  rendus  inutiles  par  des  causes  que 
vous  me  dispenserez  d’enumercr  et  do  qualifier.  Je  ne  forme  pas  un  autre 
voeu  aujourd’hui;  je  suis  impatient  meme  d’arriver  au  but;  aidez-moi,  car 
vous  le  pouvez. 

“Jamais  je  n’admettrai  a  aucune  puissance  un  droit  d 'intervention  et  bien 
moins  encore  le  fait  d’une  mediation  entre  moi  et  mes  sujets  r4volt6s.  Pour 
motiver  cette  declaration  tranche  et  cat^gorique,  je  me  bornerai  a  vous 
addresser  la  question,  si  aucun  d 'entre  vous  admettrait  pour  sa  part  ce  que 
je  refuse?  Ce  que  vous  n'admettriez  pas  et  ce  que  vous  auriez  le  plein 
droit  de  refuser,  je  ne  I'admettrai  pas  non  plus. 

“Je  veux  pacifier  et  non  detruire,  pardonner  a  ceux  qui  m'ont  gravement 
offense,  et  non  les  exterminer.  Que  mes  sujets  rentrent  dans  I'obeissance, 
et  je  saurai  leur  accorder  ce  qui  pourra  servir  a  leur  bonheur  et  a  leur  bien- 
etre  futur;  car  je  veux  une  paix  r4elle  et  durable,  et  non  une  pacification 
illusoire. 

“  Aidez-moi  dans  les  seules  formes  et  dans  les  seules  voies  dans  lesquelles 
je  puis  accepter  votre  secours,  dans  lesquelles  je  vais  mems  jusqu'a  le 
reclamer. 

“Declarez  aux  insurges  qu'ils  n'ont  rien  a  attendre  de  votre  part,  s'ils  ne 
se  soumettent  aux  conditions  auxquelles  je  suis  pret  leur  pardonner.  Afin 
que  vous  puissiez  remplir  mon  voeu  et  ma  demande,  je  vous  mettrai  au  fait 
de  mes  conditions.” 

Tout  dans  cette  marche  serait  victorieuxi  Le  Sultan  le  comprendra-t-il? 
C'est  du  fait  que  d^pendra  tout  un  avenir. 

Apparently,  the  Sultan  was  prepared  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
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tage  of  Austria’s  advice.  The  important  Austrian  authority  men¬ 
tioned  gives  the  following  Projet  de  reponse  :  — 

“.  .  .  Jamais  la  Sublime  Porte  n’a  pers4cut6  les  insurg^s,  parce  qu’ils 
sent  des  Grecs,  parce  qu’ils  suivent  la  religion  du  Christ.  Elle  n’a  61ev4  sur 
eux  le  glaive  de  la  punition  que  parce  que  sans  provocation,  sans  aucun  motif 
plausible,  ils  ont  lev4  I’^tendard  de  la  r^volte  centre  leur  Souverain  legitime, 
parce  qu’ils  ont  massaerd  des  Musulmans  innocents,  ddtruit  des  Mosqu4es, 
pill4  et  saccagd  les  biens  des  fiddles  sujets  de  Sa  Hautesse,  en  un  mot  parce 
qu’ils  sont  des  rebelles.  Mais  tout  en  employant  centre  eux  Tes  armes  que 
les  droits  divins  et  ceux  de  Souverainet6  ont  mis  entre  ses  mains,  jamais  les 
portes  du  pardon  et  de  I’indulgence  ne  leur  ont  et4  ferm4es;  quoique  rebelles, 
Sa  Hautesse  les  a  toujours  consider^s  comme  un  ddpot  sacr^  que  le  Trfes-haut 
Lui  a  eonfid,  comme  des  sujets  qu’il  fallait  conserver  et  non  d^truire  ou 
oxterminer;  enfin  elle  a  toujours  accueilli  aveo  bienveillance  ceux  qu’un 
repentir  sincere  a  fair  rentrer  dans  leur  devoir.  .  .  . 

‘‘La  Sublime  Porte  est  une  puissance  libre  et  ind^pendante ;  en  chcrchant 
i  terminer  elle-meme  une  affaire  qui  la  concerne  sp^cialement,  elle  ne  fait 
qu’user  des  droits  que  chacune  des  puissances  ses  amies  en  pareil  cas 
reclamerait  pour  elle-meme;  car  quel  est  le  Souverain  qui  admettrait  une 
mediation  6trang^re  entre  lui  et  ses  sujets  r^voltds?  La  Sublime  Porte 
a-t-elle  jamais  cherch6  k  intervenir  dans  les  troubles  que  de  temps  k  autre 
ont  eu  lieu  dans  diff^rents  pays  de  I’Europe?  Comment  des  Souverains  aussi 
eclair^s,  aussi  ^quitables,  aussi  jaloux  de  la  dignity  de  leurs  trones  et  du 
maintien  des  droits  de  la  Idgitimitd  peuvent-ils  former  une  demande  qui  est 
une  atteinte  manifeste  k  ces  memes  droits  de  ldgitimit4  sur  lesquels  repose 
la  conservation  des  Empires?  Ne  sentent-ils  pas  qu’un  pareil  exemple  de 
violation  de  principes,  s’il  venait  k  etre  sanctionn4  par  le  fait,  pourrait  tot 
ou  tard  devenir  dangereux  pour  eux-memes?  Comment  des  Cabinets  aussi 
^clair^s  ne  voient-ils  pas  qu’en  montrant  un  interet  aussi  tendre  pour  des 
rebelles,  ils  provoquent  non  seulement  les  autres  sujets  fidkles  de  la  Sublime 
Porte,  mais  meme  leurs  propres  sujets  k  la  revolte?  Car  n’est-ce  pas 
provoquer  k  la  revolte  que  de  demander  en  faveur  des  habitants  des  iles  et 
provinces  en  4tat  d ’insurrection  comme  recompense  de  leur  resistance  k  leur 
Souverain  legitime,  des  avantages,  des  privileges,  des  immunites  dont  ne 
jouissent  pas  les  autres  sujets  restes  fidkles  et  soumis?  ” 

For  years,  Austria,  supported  by  Prussia,  had  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  introduction  of  reforms.  At  last,  however,  Eussia, 
France,  and  England  resolved  to  bring  the  bloodshed  in  Greece 
to  a  stop,  even  if,  by  doing  so,  the  Concert  of  Europe  should  be 
broken  up.  On  July  6th,  1827,  Eussia,  France,  and  England 
concluded  a  treaty  in  London  by  which  these  three  Powers  bound 
themselves  to  stop  the  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Greeks  either 
by  mediation  or  by  other  means.  Thus  the  foundation  of  Greece’s 
independence  was  laid  in  London.  The  Eussian,  French,  and 
British  admirals  in  the  Mediterranean  received  the  necessary  in¬ 
structions,  and  they  proceeded  to  Navarino  with  orders  to  prevent 
the  Turkish  Fleet  acting  against  the  Greeks.  On  October  20th, 
1827,  the  Battle  of  Navarino  took  place,  in  which  the  squadrons 
of  the  three  Powers  utterly  destroyed  the  Turco-Egyptian  Fleet. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  before  Admiral  Codrington  fought  this  battle 
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he  gave  notice  to  the  Austrian  ships  at  Navarino  that  his  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  landing  of  ammunition  prevented  him  making 
any  distinction  between  the  Austrian  and  the  Turkish  ships. 
Once  more  Austria  was  found  fighting  the  unfortunate  Greeks 
or  at  least  supplying  the  Turks  with  material  of  war  for  use 
against  them.  The  Battle  of  Navarino  destroyed  the  sea  power 
of  the  Turks  and  delivered  the  Greeks  from  their  oppressors.  The 
Austrian  Emperor  referred  to  it  as  an  act  of  assassination. 
Greece’s  war  for  freedom  was  brought  to  an  end  at  Navarino  by 
the  united  squadrons  of  France,  Russia,  and  Engand. 

In  1828,  Russia  made  war  upon  Turkey  and  defeated  that 
country.  Gradually,  an  organised  State  was  evolved  by  the 
Greeks.  After  lengthy  negotiations  a  Bavarian  Prince  was  chosen 
by  them  as  Sovereign,  and  the.  new  State  was  formally  placed 
under  the  protection  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  the 
three  States  to  which  the  country  owed  its  liberty,  in  a  convention 
signed  at  London  on  May  7th,  1832,  in  which  we  read  : — 

“Les  Cours  de  France,  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  de  la  Russie,  exercant  le 
pouvoir,  qui  leur  a  d4f4r4  par  la  nation  Grecque,  de  choBir  un  Souverain 
pour  la  Gr^ce,  erig^e  en  Etat  ind^pendant,  et  voulant  donner  Ji  ce  pays 
une  nouvelle  preuve  de  leurs  dispositions  bienveillantes  par  I’^lection  d’un 
Prince  issu  d’une  Maison  Royale,  dont  I’Alliance  ne  peut  qu’etre  essentielle- 
ment  utile  k  la  Gr^ce,  et  qui  ddjA  s’eat  acquis  des  titres  h  son  affection  et 
k  sa  gratitude,  ont  rdsolu  d’offrir  la  Couronne  du  nouvel  Etat  Grec,  au  Prince 
Frederic  Othon  de  Bavifere,  fils  puind  de  Sa  Majestd  le  Roi  de  Bavifere.  .  .  . 

“La  Grkee,  sous  la  Souverainetd  du  Prince  Othon  de  Bnvifere  et  la  garantie 
des  trois  Cours,  formera  un  dtat  monarchique  inddpendant,  ainsi  que  le  porte 
le  protocole,  signd  entre  les  dites  Cours  le  3  Fevrier,  1830,  et  accepts,  tant 
par  la  Grfece  que  par  la  Porte  Ottomane,” 

At  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Great  Britain  had  been  given  the 
protectorate  over  the  Ionian  Islands.  These  islands,  the  only 
ones  on  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  are  strategically  exceedingly 
important.  They  possess  excellent  harbours,  and  they  dominate 
the  Greek  mainland  and  the  Adriatic.  Hence  they  had  been 
fought  for  among  the  nations,  and  had  been  owned  by  the  Turks, 
the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Russians,  and  the  French  before 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Because  of  their  great 
strategical  value  they  had  been  seized  upon  by  Napoleon.  The 
Ionian  Islands  have  a  better  climate  and  soil  and  a  denser  popula¬ 
tion  than  any  other  part  of  Greece.  They  are  a  perfect  paradise, 
and  Homer  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  made  Ithaca,  one 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  the  home  of  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  beauty  and  great  economic  and  military  value. 
Great  Britain,  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  Greeks,  gave  up  Corfu 
and  the  other  islands  in  1862,  stating  at  the  time  that  she  ceded 
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theiR  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  Greece.  Such  generous 
aetion  is  probably  unique  in  history. 

The  present  war  is  a  war  between  the  Entente  Powers  and 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  It  is  a  war 
between  the  friends  and  liberators  of  Greece  and  her  enemies 
and  oppressors.  Will  Greece  be  neutral,  or  will  she  join  in  the 
war,  and,  if  so,  on  which  side? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War  of  Liberation,  on  March 
28th,  1821,  Petros  Mavromichele  and  other  Greek  leaders 
addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  European  Powers  which  concluded 
as  follows  : — 

“.  .  .  La  Grfece,  notre  m^re,  fut  le  foyer  des  lumiferes  qui  se  r^pandirent 
sur  vous;  h  ce  titre  elle  compte  eur  les  effets  de  votre  active  philanthropie. 
Annes,  moyens  p^cuniaires,  conseils,  voilA  ce  qu’elle  attend  de  vous.  Nous 
vous  garantissons  sa  vive  reconnoissance,  qu’elle  prouvera  par  des  faits  en 
des  temps  plus  heureux.” 

The  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  1821  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  showing  the  gratitude  which  their  ancestors  promised  to  their 
liberators.  Will  they  remember  their  ancient  promises,  and  will 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity?  In  shaping  their  policy, 
nations  cannot,  of  course,  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  ex¬ 
clusively  by  sentiment.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  at  the  question 
whether  Greece  should  intervene,  and,  if  so,  on  which  side,  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  and  inquire  whether  it 
is  in  Greece’s  interest  to  remain  neutral  or  to  join  one  of  the 
belligerents. 

Nature,  geography,  history  direct  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  towards 
the  East.  As  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece  is  rich,  and  the  western 
coast  poor,  in  harbours,  and  as  the  Greek  islands  lie  east  of  the 
Greek  peninsula.  Nature  itself  has  indicated  to  the  Greeks  that 
their  commercial  development  and  their  national  expansion  should 
be  eastward. 

The  two  principal  interests  of  nations  are  security  and  pros¬ 
perity.  To  increase  her  national  security  Greece  should  endeavour 
to  increase  her  population  by  joining  to  herself  the  principally 
Greek  territories  which  lie  within  her  reach.  Greece,  as  at 
present  constituted,  has  5,000,000  inhabitants.  However,  there 
are  about  8,000,000  Greeks  in  the  world,  and  of  these  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000,000  live  still  under  Turkish  rule.  If  Greece  should 
succeed  in  joining  to  the  Motherland  those  districts  of  Asia  Minor 
which  are  largely  inhabited  by  Greeks,  the  population  of  Greece 
would  be  almost  doubled,  and  so  would  be  the  strength  of  the 
State.  It  therefore  appears  that  Greece  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  defeat  of  Turkey.  If  the  German-Turkish  combination  should 
be  victorious,  Turkey  would  no  doubt  endeavour  to  regain  as 
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much  of  her  ancient  territories  as  possible,  and  Germany  could 
scarcely  deny  her.  Then  Greece  might  once  more  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Turkey.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German-Turkish 
combine  should  be  defeated,  Greece  would  have  a  very  strong  claim 
upon  the  Greek  districts  of  Turkey,  especially  if  she  should  have 
materially  aided  in  defeating  her  ancient  oppressor. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  economic  interests  of  Greece. 

Greece  is  a  mountainous  country.  Large  districts  are  barren, 
and  only  one-fifth  of  her  territory  is  cultivated.  Hence  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  is  forced  to  emigrate.  There  are  no  reliable 
statistics  of  Greek  emigration  as  a  whole.  Only  Greek  emigration 
figures  to  the  United  States  can  be  derived  from  the  American 
immigration  statistics.  These  supply  the  following  picture 


Greek  Emigration  to  the  United  States. 


1885 

.  172 

1909 

...  14,111 

1890 

.  524 

1910 

...  25,888 

1895 

.  597 

1911 

...  37,021 

1900 

.  3,771 

1912 

...  31,566 

1905 

.  10,515 

1913 

...  38,644 

During  the  last  four  years  Greek  emigration  to  the  United 
States  alone  was  considerably  larger  than  emigration  from 
Germany  to  all  countries.  As,  before  the  Balkan  War,  Greece 
had  only  2,700,000  inhabitants,  it  appears  that  her  emigration  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  In 
other  words,  her  population  is  shrinking  through  emigration. 
That  is  a  very  serious  position.  Hence  Greece  is  vitally  interested 
in  securing  outlets,  such  as  the  thinly  peopled  provinces  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  for  her  people. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  and  the  statistics,  we  find  that  the  Greek 
Empire  and  Greece  in  the  narrower  sense  are  as  dependent  on  the 
sea  as  is  Great  Britain  herself.  Over-populated  Greece  cannot 
feed  herself.  Hence  the  people  live  very  largely  by  their  shipping 
and  their  foreign  trade.  By  far  the  largest  Greek  imports  are 
grain  and  coal.  Greece  would  starve  if  she  should  be  cut  off  from 
the  sea.  How  important  the  Greek  shipping  industry  is  may  be 
gauged  from  the  following  figures  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Greek 
Steamers. 

Net  Tonnage. 

1886 

78 

32,127 

1892 

98 

58,522 

1903 

209 

201,651 

1907 

258 

256,474 

1909 

300 

296,354 

1911 

347 

384,446 

Militarily  and  economically  Greece  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  sea.  The  principal  Greek  cities  lie  on,  or  close  to,  the  sea. 
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Greece’s  towns,  her  foreign  trade,  her  large  and  prosperous  ship¬ 
ping,  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Greek  Colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  would  be  endangered  if  a  rejuvenated  Turkey  possess¬ 
ing  a  strong  navy  should  arise.  It  would  also  undoubtedly  mean 
Greece’s  ruin  if  she  should  be  involved  in  hostilities  with  a  strong 
naval  Power,  or  with  a  number  of  strong  naval  Powers.  For 
economic  reasons  alone  Greece  could  not  afford  to  join  the  German 
group  of  Powers,  for  that  would  mean  suicide. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  enemies  of  Greece  have  formed 
an  alliance.  Turkey  has  been  Greece’s  ancient  oppressor,  and 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  been  Turkey’s  aiders  and 
abettors,  as  has  been  shown,  while  Bulgaria  has  been  hostile  to 
Greece  since  its  creation.  Bulgaria  has  cruelly  persecuted  the 
Greeks  in  Macedonia  ever  since  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  She 
has  treated  Greece  herself  with  contempt  and  endeavoured  to  set 
Turkey  against  her.  Immediately  after  the  victorious  end  of  the 
first  Balkan  War,  Bulgaria  turned  on  her  Allies  like  a  robber  and 
tried  to  despoil  them.  She  was  defeated,  and  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  but  she  showed  at  once  that  her  evil  character  had 
not  changed  by  depriving  100,000  Greeks  living  in  Bulgarian 
territory  of  their  property  and  driving  them  across  the  frontier. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out,  Bulgarian  statesmen  thought 
that  an  opportunity  had  arrived  for  acquiring  valuable  territory 
at  their  neighbour’s  cost.  On  December  21st,  1914,  Mr. 
Radoslavoff,  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  declared  in  an  interview  given 
to  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  and  published  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  : 
“Bulgaria  wants  Kavalla,  Seres,  and  Drama.”  The  district  named 
contains  about  200,000  Greeks,  who  would  be  driven  out  or  ill- 
treated,  but  scarcely  any  Bulgarians.  It  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
In  it  is  grown  the  finest  cigarette  tobacco  in  the  world.  It  is, 
besides,  strategically  most  important,  for  it  dominates  Salonika. 
In  view  of  the  character  of  Bulgaria,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
they  would  use  the  district  for  seizing  Salonica. 

Gratitude  and  interest  should  impel  Greece  to  join  the  Entente 
Powers.  The  strengthening  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  would  probably  be  fatal  to  her.  Her 
desertion  of  Serbia  in  the  hour  of  need  was  a  blunder.  Her  con¬ 
tinued  neutrality  may  lead  to  her  complete  isolation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Greece  should  follow  that  policy  which  honour  and 
interest  seem  to  dictate  to  her,  her  reward  will  no  doubt  be  great. 
A  few  days  may  determine  Greece’s  destiny.  Her  future  is  at 
stake. 

POLITICUS. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  every  Parliament  degenerates  as 
it  waxes  old  and  approaches  the  term  of  its  natural  existence. 
The  present  House  of  Commons  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
is  a  moribund  House,  which  is  due  to  expire,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Parliament  Act,  in  December.  Its  life  may,  indeed,  be  arti¬ 
ficially  prolonged  owing  to  the  war — though  at  the  moment  of 
writing  the  Government  have  not  announced  their  decision  on 
the  subject — but  no  amount  of  oxygen  can  restore  it  to  normal 
health.  Moreover,  it  is  a  House  which  is  steadily  becoming  more 
critical  of  the  Government  and  more  dissatisfied  with  itself.  It 
is  growing  tired  of  a  self-restraint  which  has  become  irksome  to 
many  of  its  members.  Its  spirit  has  changed  profoundly  from 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  took  place  in 
August,  1914,  was  the  miracle  of  a  complete,  though  temporary, 
transformation  of  character.  Prior  to  that  date  the  House  of 
Commons  had  become,  thanks  to  nearly  ten  years  of  internecine 
Party  politics,  a  scandal  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Democracy. 
The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  startled  it  back  to  reason,  just 
as  a  drunken  man  may  be  sobered  by  a  sudden  shock,  and  its 
demeanour  during  the  next  few  months  was  the  admiration  of 
all  observers  and  a  delightful  wonder  to  itself.  That  feeling  is 
not  yet  quite  gone.  Homage  is  still  paid  at  Westminster  to  the 
principle  of  national  unity,  which  Members  know  to  be  of  priceless 
value  in  time  of  War.  But  as  the  weeks  go  by,  an  increasing 
number  of  private  Members,  while  still  professing  their  desire 
for  unity,  arrogate  to  themselves  an  exceptional  right  to  don  their 
light  armour  and  harass  the  Government,  and  recently  they  have 
been  grouping  themselves  together  for  concerted  action,  and  taking 
up  not  merely  their  lighter,  but  also  their  heaviest,  weapons  of 
offence.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  these  symptoms.  When  an 
eccentric  Liberal  like  Sir  Arthur  Markham  bluntly  declares,  “I 
don’t  intend  to  trust  the  Government  any  longer,”  Ministers 
may  shrug  their  shoulders,  knowing  that  it  is  only  ‘‘Pretty 
Fanny’s  Way  ” ;  but  the  defiant  challenge  of  the  National  Service 
group,  the  revolt  of  the  Free  Trade  fanatics,  and  last  of  all  the 
angry  disappointment  at  the  ill-success  of  British  diplomacy  in 
the  Balkans  and  the  manifest  signs  of  cabal  against  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  are  tokens  of  a  much  more  menacing  kind. 

So  far,  this  spirit  of  revolt  has  affected  individuals  rather  than 
parties.  The  parties  still  respect  the  truce,  and  remain  on  good 
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relations.  The  Unionist  and  Liberal  Parties  are  solidly  united  in 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  and  many  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
staunchest  friends  in  the  Cabinet  are  his  old  opponents.  The 
Labour  and  Nationalist  Parties  have  supported  the  Government 
with  the  utmost  loyalty.  But  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the 
Nationalists  were  prepared  to  offer  a  strenuous  resistance  to  any 
further  taxation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  both  the  Irish  and  the 
Labour  Members  would  have  opposed  Compulsion  to  the  utter¬ 
most  had  the  Government — which  is  notoriously  divided  on  the 
subject — attempted  to  impose  it  at  any  time  within  the  last  three 
months.  It  is  also  certain  that  a  large  section  of  the  Radical 
Party  would  have  made  common  cause  with  them  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  so  brought  the  proposal — and  the  Government  with  it 
—helplessly  to  the  ground.  But  as  the  Government  have  still 
put  off  a  final  decision,  the  general  unity  of  the  House,  so  far  as 
parties  are  concerned,  has  been  maintained,  even  while  individual 
members  have  broken  loose  and  waved  defiance.  The  Free 
Traders  for  a  moment  looked  like  involving  the  whole  Liberal 
Party  in  revolt,  but  a  direct  appeal  from  the  Prime  Minister 
recalled  the  insurrectionists  to  their  senses. 

The  real  significance  of  this  revolt  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
paltry  minority  which  went  into  the  lobby  against  the  new  import 
duty  on  foreign  motor-cars.  It  was  a  very  scratch  Eight  which 
confided  the  poverty  of  its  numbers  and  the  negligibility  of  its 
influence  to  the  shepherding  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Lough. 
But  they  would  have  been  increased  tenfold  or  more  if  their 
brother  Radicals  had  not  been  afraid  of  bringing  down  the 
Government.  Before  the  vote  was  taken,  Mr.  Handel  Booth — 
who  has  never  been  the  same  blithe  spirit  we  once  knew  since 
the  Coalition  was  formed,  and  who  now  proclaims  to  a  careless 
Ministry  that  he  is  permanently  out  of  humour  by  sitting  below 
the  gangway  among  the  malcontents — asked  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  those  Liberals  who  had  resolved  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loyally  to  the  end  of  the  war  on  all  vital  matters  might 
be  permitted  to  vote  against  them  on  this  particular  question 
without  danger  of  turning  them  out.  He  pleaded  that  as  the 
million  pounds  to  be  raised  by  the  new  duty  could  have  no 
material  bearing  on  the  war,  he  should  be  allowed  the  luxury  of 
an  independent  vote.  Strange  ideas  of  the  nature  of  loyalty  are 
cherished  in  some  breasts.  This  outburst  came  after  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  with  singular  frankness,  had  explained  that  neither  he  nor 
his  friends  were  responsible  for  suggesting  this  duty  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  after  both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
McKenna  had  given  the  most  positive  assurance  that  the  duty 
had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  permanent  fiscal  policy  of  the 
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country,  and  that  it  was  imposed  purely  for  purposes  of  revenue 
and  in  order  to  reduce  the  consumption  and  importation  of  articles 
of  luxury.  Yet  nothing  would  satisfy  the  outraged  Free  Trade 
conscience.  First  one  and  then  another  Liberal  got  up  and  wailed 
that  the  cause  had  been  betrayed.  Some  threatened  to  preach  the 
Holy  War  in  their  constituencies — if  they  do,  their  constituents 
may  possibly  teach  them  an  elementary  lesson  in  patriotism- 
others  pressed  for  important  concessions,  and  when  these  were 
granted  urged  that  such  fragments  of  the  duty  as  remained  would 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  collection. 

The  discussion  showed  that  many  Radicals  were  ready  to  force 
a  division — careless  what  serious  embarrassment  they  brought 
upon  the  Government — rather  than  offend  the  idol  of  their 
worship.  The  list  of  those  who  spoke  in  strong  denunciation  of 
the  duty  on  motor-cars  included  Sir  Alfred  Mond — who  paraded 
his  “pain  and  horror” — Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams,  Mr.  Lough,  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  Sir  Ryland  Adkins,  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  and 
many  others  of  smaller  but  even  shriller  note.  Not  a  single  voice 
was  raised  in  support  of  the  proposal  from  the  Liberal  side  save 
that  of  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  who  said  that  he  and  his  Mansfield 
miners  were  prepared  to  put  import  duties  upon  every  article  of 
luxury.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sat  through  a  whole 
day’s  discussion  listening  to  a  dreary  chorus  of  Liberal  in¬ 
dignation  and  discontent,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  supported 
only  by  his  old  antagonists.  The  general  burden  of  the  cry  was 
that  the  duty  meant  Protection  and  nothing  but  Protection,  and 
that  it  would  have  no  beneficial  effect  upon  the  American  ex¬ 
change.  How  a  division  would  have  gone  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  though  doubtless  at  the  last  moment  the  majority  of  re¬ 
sponsible  Liberals  would  have  abstained  from  casting  so  dangerous 
a  vote.  Eventually,  a  night  was  interposed  for  further  reflection, 
and  on  the  morrow  the  Prime  Minister  displayed  once  more  his 
extraordinary  skill  in  handling  a  purely  Parliamentary  situation. 

In  that  art  no  one  has  shown  himself  more  adept  since  the  days 
of  Pitt.  Lord  Holland  spoke  of  the  latter’s  “wonderful  sagacity 
in  discerning  and  as  much  dexterity  in  availing  himself  of  the 
temper  of  Parliament  and  the  public.”  He  spoke  of  his  “miracu¬ 
lous  quickness  of  apprehension,”  and  his  “marvellous  command 
of  words.”  Mr.  Speaker  Abbott  laid  stress  on  Pitt’s  unrivalled 
supremacy  in  “  arrangement  and  facility  of  expression.”  These  are 
the  exact  qualities  of  the  present  Prime  Minister’s  Parliamentary 
faculty,  and  he  never  used  them  to  better  effect  than  when  he 
rose  to  rebuke  the  Radical  malcontents  behind  him  and  soothed 
their  Nonconformist'  breasts  by  scraps  from  St.  Paul,  whereby 
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he  suggested  pretty  plainly  that  if  he,  the  leading  Apostle  of  Free 
Trade,  thought  it  no  heresy  to  support  a  temporary  import  duty 
on  motor-cars,  they,  the  Mucklewraths,  Kettledrummles,  and 
Poundtextsof  the  Covenant,  might  have  the  decency  to  hold  their 
peace.  These  import  duties,  he  observed,  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  Budget,  and  represented  the  unanimous  judgment  of  a 
united  Cabinet.  That  plainly  meant  that  if  the  Government 
were  beaten  the  Government  would  resign,  and  in  the  face  of 
such  a  declaration  further  opposition  was  impossible  from  the 
majority  of  Liberals. 

It  had  been  a  paltry  exhibition  of  bigoted  prejudice  and  narrow 
suspicion.  It  revealed  a  frame  of  mind  absolutely  alien  from 
that  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  said  that  at  such  a  moment  fiscal  con¬ 
troversies  did  not  interest  him  in  the  least,  and  it  compares  very 
badly  with  the  more  broad-minded  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party. 
They,  too,  in  normal  times,  are  uncompromising  Free  Traders, 
but  at  their  party  meeting,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Budget, 
they  agreed  to  waive  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  import 
duties,  contenting  themselves  with  a  purely  formal  protest  against 
the  heavy  increases  in  the  indirect  duties  on  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
&c.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  an  object-lesson  in  patriotism 
to  the  wealthy  Liberal  manufacturers,  whose  sole  idea  of  new 
taxation  is  to  pile  it  on  to  the  income-tax.  Mr.  Will  Thorne 
retorted  on  them  bluntly  and  effectively  by  saying  that,  while 
they  expected  Trade  Unionists  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  all  their 
prejudices  and  jealously-guarded  regulations,  they  were  unwilling 
to  abandon  their  own  cherished  theories.  It  w'as  a  fair  rejoinder. 
The  Labour  members,  with  the  exception  of  the  querulous  Mr. 
Snowden,  who  wants  to  raise  £500,000,000  by  a  graduated  tax 
on  capital,  have  shouldered  their  special  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  Budget  with  a  much  greater  cheerfulness  than  many 
people  expected,  and  the  fact  stands  to  their  credit.  There 
was  no  suggestion  from  their  side  that  the  Coalition  Government 
had  made  a  breach  in  the  party  truce,  and  there  were  no 
dark  threats  about  “insidious  inceptions,”  and  “scrapping  the 
Free  Trade  system,”  such  as  flowed  in  a  lugubrious  stream  from 
prominent  Liberals.  Listening  to  them  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  proposal  to  tax  foreign  motor-cars  and  foreign  pianos 
was  an  unspeakable  act  of  sacrilege. 

The  National  Service  group  form  a  very  different  company. 
They  include  several  who  a  year  ago  would  have  seemed  most  un¬ 
likely  converts  to  the  principle  of  Compulsion.  Of  the  Liberals 
who  have  joined  the  prroup,  Capt.  F.  E.  Guest  has  assumed  the 
r6le  of  leader.  Since  hij  return  to  Westminster,  after  a  year’s 
work  on  the  staff  of  Sir  John  F  ^nch,  he  seems  to  have  taken  upon 
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himself  the  special  duty  of  keeping  the  question  of  National 
Service  continuously  before  the  House.  He  opened  the  campaign 
by  asking  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  would  receive  a  depu¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Asquith  gave  a  rather  curt  refusal,  and  since  then 
any  interchange  of  question  and  answer  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  hie  late  subordinate  has  been  marked  by  a  distinct 
asperity  of  tone.  As  everyone  knows,  Capt.  Guest  is  cousin 
and  disciple  of  Mr.  Churchill.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  is  his  catspaw  too.  It  wae  his  relationship  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
combined  with  other  social  influences,  which  brought  him  his 
modest  political  promotion,  and  now  he  has  come  out  in  open 
rebellion  against  his  late  chief,  while  his  illustrious  cousin  remains 
in  the  Cabinet.  Capt.  Guest  is  not  a  formidable  antagonist  in 
himself.  He  is  only  important  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  mouthpiece 
of  others.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  has  made  no  speech  in 
the  House  for  weeks ;  his  departmental  work  gives  him  office 
but  not  occupation.  But  as  he  must  be  in  the  public  eye, 
inspired  paragraphs  have  recently  been  appearing  in  the  Press 
describing  how  enthusiastically  Mr.  Churchill  has  taken  to 
landscape-painting  in  the  cubist  style.  Two  pictures  a  day,  it 
is  whispered,  stream  from  his  brush ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  he 
will  not  disdain  to  exhibit  at  Burlington  House.  What  an  artist 
languishes  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Chancery  of  the  Duchy  1  Let 
Berlin  dare  to  laugh  at  our  gifted  amateurs !  Yet  it  is  an  aston¬ 
ishing  spectacle — the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  flourishing 
a  mahl-stick ;  while  his  successor  finds  time  to  see  through  the 
Press  his  lectures  on  Theism  !  But  even  cubist  landscape-painting 
is  a  better  occupation  than  intrigue.  King  George  III.  on  one 
occasion  alluded  to  the  elder  Pitt  as  “a  trumpet  of  sedition.”  If 
rumour  be  even  approximately  true,  that  title  is  not  wholly 
inapplicable  to  Mr,  Churchill,  restless  in  idleness  and  consumed 
with  ambition.  There  have  been  cabals  afoot,  but  the  volley  of 
cheers  which  greeted  the  single  open  reference  that  has  been 
made  to  the  intriguers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  declared  the  Prime  Minister  to  be  the  only  possible 
Prime  Minister  at  this  time,  were  symptomatic  of  the  general 
feeling  in  the  House. 

Capt.  Guest’s  first  speech  made  a  certain  impression,  though 
it  was  wholly  based  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  British 
Army  ought  to  hold  120  miles  of  the  line  in  the  West,  but  his 
second  speech,  a  fortnight  later,  was  a  mere  rSohauJJie  of  the 
other.  Moreover,  it  was  delivered  in  flat  defiance  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  express  appeal  to  all  parties  not  Lo  raise  the  subject 
of  Compulsory  Service  at  what  he  d'’ scribed  as  a  very  critical 
moment  of  the  war.  When  oor-.lence  impels,  even  politicians 
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must  obey,  but  they  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  show  special  cause, 
Capt.  Guest,  however,  had  nothing  to  say  which  could  not  very 
well  have  been  postponed  for  a  few  days,  and  the  only  result  of  his 
intemperate  action  was  to  raise  a  futile  discussion,  which  was 
ostentatiously  boycotted  by  Ministers,  while  his  action  was 
warmly  disavowed  by  several  National  Service  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House. 

Among  the  Liberal  converts  none  is  more  surprising  than 
Sir  Alfred  Mond.  He  never  took  part  in  the  annual  Army 
Debates;  like  his  business  partner,  Sir  John  Brunner,  he 
was  always  a  prominent  Pacificist ;  and  no  one  was  more 
scornful,  in  the  pre-war  days,  of  the  periodical  German 
scares,  He  put  the  case  for  Compulsion  with  great  ability, 
and  with  an  originality  of  argument,  on  the  abstract  side, 
rare  in  that  particular  controversy.  Lieut.-Commander  Wedg¬ 
wood  is  another  Liberal  brand  snatched  from  the  burning,  for 
he  has  always  been  a  fierce,  untamable  champion  of  individual 
liberty,  and  opposed  almost  single-handed  even  a  measure  like 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Bill.  But  Mr.  Wedgwood  has  seen  the 
war,  both  in  Flanders  and  in  Gallipoli,  and  while  still  as  pathetic¬ 
ally  faithful  as  ever  to  his  old  hobby-horse,  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values,  he  has  made  the  handsomest  possible  recantation  of  his 
past  mistaken  views  in  respect  of  the  friendliness  of  German 
intentions  and  the  provocative  size  of  British  armaments.  He 
and  Sir  Alfred  Mond  have  not  only  joined  the  National  Service 
group;  they  have  gone  right  up  into  the  firing-line.  Disgusted 
with  the  Government’s  mistakes  and  blunderings.  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  finds  further  docile  silence  intolerable,  and  he  poured  in  a 
vigorous  broadside  against  Ministers  for  what  he  considers  their 
incurable  amateurishness  and  their  unscientific  handling  of  the 
military  problem.  That  is  evidently  what  troubles  most  the 
Liberal  Compulsionists.  Whatever  their  precise  numbers, 
they  form  an  influential  body  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal 
ranks.  There  is  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  who  handled  the  subject 
in  a  very  sane  and  temperate  way — his  main  point  being 
that  we  must  “superimpose  State  control  upon  the  splendid 
voluntary  effort  which  has  already  been  made  ” — Sir  Leo 
Chiozza  Money,  who  has  repeatedly  shown  what  a  vast  reservoir 
of  men  of  military  age  remains  to  be  drawn  upon,  even  after 
generous  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  industries  whence  no 
further  recruits  should  be  taken — and  staid  Liberal  Members  like 
Sir  William  Beale,  Sir  Charles  Henry,  and  Sir  Frederick  Cawley. 
Many  others  also  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State 
to  give  the  sharp  ringing  word  of  command  for  personal  service 
to  all  who  have  held  back  without  valid  excuse,  but  they  are 
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naturally  reluctant  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  a  situation 
which  bristles  with  difficult  and  indeed  with  dangerous  elements. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  harm  done  to  the  cause  of 
National  Service  by  the  raging  Press  campaign  of  last  August. 
Certainly  it  directed  public  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  but  that  was  only  axihieved  at  the  cost  of  an  equally 
reckless  counter-attack  in  the  anti-Conscriptionist  Press,  which 
consistently  vilified  the  aims  of  the  National  Service  League  and 
set  itself  by  every  form  of  misrepresentation  to  poison  the  mind 
of  Trade  Unionism.  Unhappily,  that  was  a  very  easy  thing  to 
do.  Trade  Unionism — with  what  justification  we  will  not  stay 
to  inquire — has  for  years  past  been  intensely  suspicious  of  and 
hostile  to  Compulsory  Service  in  any  shape  or  form.  It  has 
consistently  refused  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  national 
or  patriotic  point  of  view'.  It  has  regarded  it  solely  from  its  own 
class  interest.  It  has  not  asked  whether  National  Service  is  just, 
or  whether  it  is  democratic,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country ;  it  has  tested  it  rather  by  the  bearing  it  might 
have  upon  the  Compulsion  of  Labour,  upon  “The  Eight  to  Strike,” 
and  the  power  of  Labour  in  the  extreme  resort  to  paralyse  the 
whole  industry  of  the  land.  Before  the  war  Labour  had  fully 
made  up  its  mind  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  National  Service, 
and  vote  it  down  remorselessly  at  any  election  where  it  might 
be  raised.  It  was  a  chose  jugie.  But  the  experiences  of  this 
war  have  made  a  marked  difference.  The  Germans  cannot  he 
voted  down.  They  have  to  be  fought  down.  And  so,  though 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  denounced  the  National  Service  cam¬ 
paign  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  thereby  raised  up  a  formidable 
new  barrier  in  the  path  of  the  Government,  the  processes  of 
reluctant  conversion  have  been  visibly  at  work. 

The  position  of  the  majority  of  Eadical  and  Labour 
Members,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  white-blooded  Social¬ 
ists,  who  publicly  wash  their  hands  of  all  responsibility,  seems 
to  have  been  this.  They  have  clung  to  the  voluntary  system  as 
long  as  a  respectable  show  of  recruits  could  be  squeezed  out,  by 
whatever  means.  They  have  refused  to  be  persuaded  that  a 
system  which  has  wrought  such  acknowledged  marvels,  has 
definitely  broken  down,  even  though  its  collapse  is  patent 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  gone  on  repeating 
that  if  only  such  and  such  a  course  were  taken,  if  only 
the  public  were  told  the  real  position  more  frankly,  or  if 
only  the  system  were  worked  more  scientifically,  the  recruits 
would  still  be  forthcoming  from  the  classes  which  have 
palpably  failed  to  do  their  duty.  That  has  been  the  favourite 
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line  of  argument  with  Liberal  and  Labour  Members  alike.  It 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  for  example,  in  contrast  to 
the  sensational  speech  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas.  The  latter  excitedly 
warned  the  House  of  Commons  that  on  the  first  day  a  railwayman 
was  taken  compulsorily  from  his  work,  the  trains  would  cease  to 
run.  It  was  the  passionate  and  hysterical  utterance  of  a  Trade 
Union  leader,  who  felt  that  his  hold  over  the  extremists  of  his 
union  was  very  precarious,  and  lived  in  dread  of  a  coup  d’etat  in 
his  own  headquarters.  It  was  an  honest  speech,  but  it  revealed 
a  leader  with  jumpy  nerves.  Nevertheless,  it  put  the  extreme 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  extremists,  especially  in 
South  Wales  and  in  certain  railway  centres,  are  both  numerous 
and  formidable.  For  they  have  no  sense  of  patriotism  and  national 
duty,  and,  as  they  have  shown  repeatedly  during  the  war,  they  are 
ready  on  any  selfish  pretext  to  subordinate  their  country’s  interests 
to  their  own.  The  contrast  between  their  conception  of  duty  and 
that  of  the  French  workmen  is  startling.  M.  Thomas,  the 
French  Minister  of  Munitions,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  British 
Trade  Unionists,  said  that  there  had  not  been  a  single  strike  in 
France  since  the  war  began.  That  is  a  lofty  conception  of 
patriotism  to  which  British  Trade  Unionism  rose  magnificently 
in  the  autumn  of  1914,  but  from  which  it  has  now  sadly  fallen 
away. 

It  is  natural  that  even  the  best  of  the  Labour  leaders  should 
be  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  they  have  treacherous  enemies 
in  their  rear  and  on  their  flanks.  It  has  made  even  such  sterling 
patriots  as  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Crooks,  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
a  number  of  others  who  might  be  mentioned,  take  up  a  rather 
more  temporising  attitude  than  they  might  otherwise  have  done, 
and  has  made  them  slow  to  move  in  the  direction  of  change.  But 
they  are  moving  none  the  less.  They  have  been  told  the  plain 
facts  of  the  military  situation  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  they  have  set  themselves  to  repair  the  Voluntary 
System  where  it  has  broken  down.  They  have  bravely  taken  on 
the  tremendous  task  of  persuading  30,000  recruits  to  join  the 
colours,  week  by  week,  so  long  as  the  war  continues.  Nothing 
less,  as  they  admitted  in  their  eloquent  appeal  to  the  “Free  Men’’ 
of  Great  Britain,  will  sufiice  to  “vindicate  the  Voluntary  System.’’ 
At  Lord  Kitchener’s  personal  solicitation.  Lord  Derby  has  taken 
over  the  duties  of  Director  of  Eecruiting,  and  while  promising  to 
do  his  utmost  to  make  the  new  campaign  a  success,  he  has  also 
announced  that  he  will  resign  at  once  if  he  should  be  convinced 
of  its  failure.  The  Labour  leaders  realise  the  position.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  fully  accept  its  consequences.  If  their  campaign 
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succeeds,  well  and  good ;  if  it  fails,  then  there  is  no  remedy  but 
Compulsion  in  one  form  or  another.  For  the  flow  of  recruits 
must  be  kept  up,  or  there  will  be  no  British  Armies  of  adequate 
size  to  win  the  campaigns  of  1916. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  on  this  all-important  question 
has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  The  Liberal  section 
of  the  Cabinet  is  known  to  have  been  hopelessly  divided.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  Compulsion- 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  straight  to  industrial  revolution 
— has  been  Sir  Edward  Grey.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  his  most  picturesque  and 
flamboyant  style  his  conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for  drastic 
change.  Recent  developments  in  the  Balkans  will  certainly  not 
weaken,  but  strengthen,  that  conviction.  A  Coalition  Cabinet, 
with  its  most  important  Liberal  members  thus  divided,  was 
bound  to  temporise  or  split,  especially  as  other  leading 
members,  including,  so  it  is  believed,  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
refused  to  regard  the  question  as  one  of  principle  and  treated  it  as 
one  of  figures  and  expediency  only.  Their  aim  has  been  to 
preserve  unity,  and  to  carry  organised  Labour  along  with  them. 
That  is  essential,  and  candour  compels  a  frank  admission  that 
even  a  united  Cabinet  could  not  have  carried  the  majority  of  the 
Labour  leaders  with  them  in  any  measure  of  Compulsion  during 
the  months  of  August  or  September.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as 
the  Nationalists  would  have  been  uncompromisingly  hostile, 
what  could  have  saved  the  Government  from  ruin?  Hence 
the  temporising  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  not 
heroic ;  it  is  not  inspiring.  It  is  an  uneasy  and  painful 
situation,  and  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  scientific  statesmanship. 
Later  on  it  will  almost  certainly  be  found  to  have  involved  the 
loss  of  precious  weeks.  But  it  is  part  of  the  terrible  handi¬ 
cap  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  our  constitutional  system 
in  time  of  war,  and  as  our  statesmen  have  never  seriously 
told  Labour  the  unpleasant  truth  about  our  military  unpre¬ 
paredness  in  the  case  of  a  great  war,  and  as  they  would  have  been 
driven  out  of  office  and  lost  the  elections  if  they  had,  the  slow 
conversion  of  Labour  is  not  surprising.  But  impatience  will  do 
no  good,  and  the  over-zeal  of  the  leading  Compulsionists — many 
of  whom  happen  to  be  precisely  the  men  whose  record  is  most 
distrusted  by  organised  Labour — has  merely  increased  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Government  and  made  it  harder  for  them  to  move. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  of  movement,  and  though  Sir 
Edward  Carson’s  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  led  to  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  an  acute  Cabinet  crisis  and  the  possibility  of  other 
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resignations,  there  is  good  hope  that  any  such  political  disaster 
may  be  avoided.  The  Compulsionists  in  the  Cabinet  are  only 
pressing  that  the  scheme  of  a  Compulsion  Bill  should  at  once  be 
prepared,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  without  further  loss  of  time  if 
the  new  recruiting  campaign  fails,  but  they  are  willing  mean¬ 
while  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  that  campaign  a  success 
and  to  second  the  magnificent  efforts  of  Lord  Derby.  Such  a 
standpoint  is  so  reasonable  that  only  with  a  bankruptcy  of  states¬ 
manship  and  goodwill  is  there  room  for  a  real  Cabinet  crisis  on 
the  question  of  Compulsion. 

The  tension  in  the  House  perceptibly  increased  after  the  unex¬ 
pected  adjournment  for  an  extra  week  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  cause  was  obvious.  While  Members  were  away,  affairs  in 
the  Balkans  suddenly  reached  a  sensational  and  deplorable  climax. 
Bulgaria  threw  off  the  mask.  A  formidable  Austro-German 
offensive  was  launched  against  Serbia.  M.  Venizelos  suddenly 
fell  from  power  and  the  Greek  Government  repudiated  its  treaty 
obligations  to  Serbia  and,  instead  of  sending  a  Greek  Army  to 
co-operate  with  the  Anglo-French  expedition  which  landed  at 
Salonica,  took  up  a  waiting  and  doubtful  attitude  under  the  name 
of  benevolent  neutrality.  In  other  words,  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Allies  in  the  Balkans  bad  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  disguise ;  our  gallant  ally,  Serbia,  attacked  in  front 
and  rear,  was  once  more  fighting  for  her  very  existence,  and  Great 
Britain  stood  committed  to  another  military  adventure  in  the 
Near  East,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  for 
which  it  was  only  too  obvious  that  she  was  most  inadequately 
prepared. 

This  came  as  a  startling  shock  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
British  diplomacy  had  signally  failed,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
conducted  it.  In  France  M.  Delcass^  at  once  resigned ;  in  certain 
quarters  in  England  the  Minister  who  had  been  the  idol  of  the 
British  public  and  enjoyed  its  absolute  trust  suddenly  began  to 
find  himself  the  object  of  sharp  attack.  The  feeling  of  the  House 
towards  him  when  he  gave  his  risumi  of  the  Balkan  negotiations 
was  decidedly  critical.  If  the  majority  of  Members  approved  the 
absence  of  discussion,  it  was  not  because  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  position  and  the  explanation — far  from  it — but  because  they 
knew  that  if  any  criticism  took  place,  the  wrong  men  would  be 
sure  to  push  themselves  forward,  and  the  intriguers  would  seize 
the  opportunity  to  advance  their  own  designs.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  sentence  in  the  w'hole  statement  was  that  in  which  Sir 
Edward  declared  his  conviction  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  military 
advantage  gained  by  the  Allies  during  the  military  operations  of 
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the  summer  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  Balkan  agree¬ 
ment  towards  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  Allies  had  been  directed. 
No  such  decisive  advantage  was  gained.  On  the  contrary,  the 
results  of  the  summer  campaign  on  the  Eastern  front  may  well 
have  fortified  King  Ferdinand’s  belief  that  the  Central  Powers 
are  the  winning  side. 

Probably  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  right,  and  the  victorious  German 
advance  through  Poland  and  Galicia  decided  the  diplomatic  battle 
at  Sofia.  But  in  that  case  why  was  not  Sir  Edward  Grey,  or 
rather  why  was  not  the  British  Government,  ready  to  face  the 
sure  results  of  almost  certain  failure?  Why  was  there  not  a 
fully  equipped  expedition  ready  to  take  the  field  on  behalf  of 
Serbia,  on  whom  the  tempest  was  in  that  event  bound  to  break? 
No  answer  has  been  forthcoming.  Sir  Edward  Grey  threw  no 
light  on  the  darkness ;  nor  again  did  Sir  Edward  Carson,  though 
he  has  declared  his  resignation  to  be  connected  with  that  very 
point.  The  British  Government  seem  to  have  perpetrated  once 
more  their  traditional  blunder  of  pursuing  a  line  of  diplomatic 
policy  without  adequate  military  power  for  its  enforcement.  It 
always  comes  back  to  the  same  thing.  Our  comparative  military 
weakness  fatally  cripples  our  diplomacy.  But  there  is  no  danger  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey  being  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  collective  sins 
of  the  Government.  That  would  be  the  blackest,  basest  ingrati¬ 
tude.  He  has  great  reserves  of  strength,  and  great  reserves  of 
popularity  in  a  House  which  he  has  never  sought  to  flatter.  But 
that  he  and  the  Government  have  been  shaken  by  the  turn  of 
affairs  in  the  Balkans,  and  by  the  general  conviction  that  the 
costly  Dardanelles  adventure  has  definitely  failed,  is  clear  as 
noonday.  When  the  Dardanelles  debate  takes  place,  there  will 
be  such  a  letting  loose  of  fierce  criticism  and  condemnation  as 
will  recall  the  famous  Vote  of  Censure  during  the  Crimean  War. 
But  an  alternative  Ministry  was  possible  then.  All  the  critics 
could  hope  for  now  is  to  drive  Mr.  Churchill  out  of  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship  of  the  Duchy. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  principal  figures  at  Westminster  of  late 
has  been  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  Budget  speech 
was  an  immense  success.  It  was  reasonably  short.  It  contained 
no  rhetoric.  It  was  free  from  party  clap-trap,  and  was  a 
business-like  presentation  of  the  state  of  the  national  finances  and 
the  methods  whereby  the  Government  proposed  to  meet  part  of 
an  appalling  deficit  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  Whether 
these  are  adequate  to  the  occasion  is  an  open  question,  but  at 
least  an  attempt  was  made  to  distribute  the  burden  fairly  between 
the  direct  and  the  indirect  taxpayer,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
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few  import  duties  on  articles  of  luxury  was  welcomed  as  an 
indication  that  the  Coalition  Government  were  prepared  to  take 
revenue  where  they  could  find  it,  without  regard  to  fiscal  preju¬ 
dices.  The  excess-profits  tax  of  50  per  cent,  was  the  belated 
recognition  of  a  principle  which  should  have  been  proclaimed  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  halfpenny  postal  rate — in  deference  to  protests  from 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men — has  removed  the  only  sense 
of  popular  grievance  which  the  Budget  statement  aroused.  The 
Chancellor’s  sudden  blaze  of  popularity  waned  somewhat,  when 
the  income-tax  payer  had  had  time  to  realise  that,  even  though 
an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  was  less  than  he  had  expected,  it  still 
represented  a  very  substantial  burden.  But  Mr.  McKenna  has 
abundantly  justified  his  appointment,  and,  supported  as  he  has 
been  by  the  cheerful  goodwill  of  all  classes  of  tax-payers,  who 
have  accepted  his  proposals  with  the  utmost  loyalty,  he  has 
handled  his  few  cantankerous  critics  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  firmness  and  good-temper,  while  making  certain  valuable 
concessions  where  a  good  business  case  was  made  out. 

The  most  glaring  omission  from  the  Budget  statement  was  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  public  retrenchment.  The  occasion 
invited  it.  In  surveying  the  national  finances  and  a  war  expendi¬ 
ture  of  1,590  millons,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  well 
have  dilated  on  the  urgent  need  for  public  and  private  economy, 
even  if  he  were  not  prepared  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  the 
Government  contemplate  action.  But  Mr.  McKenna  ignored  the 
whole  subject,  and  it  was  no  sufficient  compensation  for  his  silence 
that  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  a  few  days  later 
urged  the  people  to  “  stint  themselves  severely  ”  and  rearrange 
their  mode  of  life  so  that  half  their  incomes  may  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  State  whether  by  tax  or  loan.  Heroic  counsel,  in¬ 
deed  !  But  example  is  better  than  precept.  The  nation  asks 
for  a  token.  What  are  Ministers  themselves  doing?  They 
give  no  sign  even  now  of  a  determination  -to  husband  the 
resources  of  the  nation  to  the  last  penny  and  the  last  ounce. 
They  take  no  lead  in  any  intelligent  movement  to  keep  down 
imports.  Lord  Selborne  alone  raises  his  voice  to  persuade  the 
farmers  and  agriculturists  to  develop  the  home-grown  food  supply, 
but  no  State  action  follows.  We  look  in  vain  for  what  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  once  called  the  “war-bread  spirit.”  And  while 
everyone  knows  that  the  people  will  only  begin  to  economise  in 
earnest  when  their  rulers  set  them  an  example.  Ministers  sit 
tight  on  their  pooled  salaries,  and  not  a  word  is  uttered  about 
retrenching  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Parliament.  The  single 
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order  for  retrenchment  given  at  Westminster  affects  the  wages 
of  the  sessional  police,  which  have  been  reduced  because  the  House 
only  sits  three  days  a  week ! 

Death  has  been  busy  among  Parliamentarians  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  Pour  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  honour.  Two  were 
Liberals^Mr.  Harold  Cawley  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Agar- 
Robartes.  The  former  was  a  young  politician  of  the  serious  type 
who  spoke  rarely,  and  as  though  speaking  were  rather  a  toilsome 
effort.  Mr.  Agar-Eobartes  always  looked  as  though  he  had 
strayed  into  Radical  company  by  mistake.  Young  “bloods”  are 
scarce  on  the  Speaker’s  right  hand,  and  he  seemed  somewhat 
out  of  his  congenial  element  among  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  Members  with  crotchets  Who  sit  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Radical  side.  However,  he  too  had  his  crotchet,  and  it  was  not 
a  little  amusing  to  hear  the  vehement  doctrines  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  middle- Victorian  Protestantism  issuing  from  the  lijjs 
of  a  Radical  dandy.  It  was  this  same  Protestantism  which  ex¬ 
plained  his  differences  from  his  party  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule.  The  House  will  retain  a  very  kindly  memory  of  him  and 
also  of  Lord  Ninian  Crichton-Stuart,  to  whom  fell  the  distinction 
of  wresting  from  the  Welsh  Radicals  at  the  last  election  the 
representation  of  Cardiff.  He,  too,  was  content  with  a  very 
modest  and  unassuming  place  in  debate.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Mills  was  the  last  of  the  four  to  fall.  He  entered  the  House  as 
its  youngest  Member,  and  was  well  known  for  his  bright,  boyish 
countenance.  But  not  for  that  only.  He  came  of  a  well-known 
banking  family,  and  his  maiden  speech  showed  that  he  had  an 
inherited  aptitude  for  finance.  Finance  was  always  his  theme 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  spoke,  but  he  spoke  well,  and 
would  have  spoken  better  and  gone  further  had  Fate  been  kinder. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  also  gone.  Of  him  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  candour  and  observe  at  the  same  time  the  old  maxim  of 
speaking  only  good  of  the  dead.  But  the  extravagant  and  provo¬ 
cative  eulogies  passed  upon  him  by  some  of  his  friends  compel  a 
few  words  of  comment.  He  has  been  called  “the  Jaurfes  of  the 
British  Socialist  Party  ” ;  as  to  that,  it  is  enough  to  ask  whether 
Jaur^s’s  friends  can  imagine  him  siding  with  the  enemies  of 
France  ?  But  the  limit  was  reached  when  it  was  claimed  for  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  and  fell  for  his  country 
“just  as  though  he  had  been  shot  in  the  trenches.” 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie’e  strong  qualities  were  plain  to  the  world. 
They  commanded  and  they  received  respect.  But  who  can  re¬ 
member,  in  all  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  single 
kindly  or  charitable  word  to  a  political  opponent?  He  hated 
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injustice,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  grossly  unjust 
to  others.  He  fought  hard  for  the  causes  which  were  dear  to 
him,  but  the  weapons  he  chose  were  such  as  soiled  his  own  hands. 
Who  can  forget  the  shameless  libels  on  the  King  to  which  he  set 
his  name  eighteen  months  ago,  and  the  despicable  attacks  on 
Sir  Edward  Grey  which  he  poured  forth  week  by  week  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war?  It  is  not  only  the  good  which  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  achieved  during  his  stormy  career  which  lives  after  him. 
The  evil  is  of  still  stronger  growth.  No  one  did  more  than  he 
to  promote  the  class  war.  No  one  did  more  to  poison  the  mind 
of  Labour  against  Capital.  No  one  strove  more  laboriously  and 
insidiously  to  destroy  in  the  breast  of  the  workers  the  grand  old 
ideas  of  duty  to  King  and  country  which  are  implicit  in  the  w'ord 
patriotism.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  loathed  the  old-fashioned  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  flag  was  an  abomination  to  him.  He  was  an  emanci¬ 
pated  patriot,  a  cosmopolitan  patriot,  a  patriot  who  dealt  his 
country  treacherous  blows  in  her  hour  of  peril  instead  of  bringing 
to  her  succour  all  his  manifold  gifts  and  energies.  Controversy 
with  the  dead  is  unseemly,  but  when  a  patriot  of  this  spurious 
growth  is  held  up  as  a  prophet,  it  is  time  to  utter  a  protest  against 
the  brazen  impudence  of  his  friends. 


Auditor  Tantum. 
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Increase  over 
£  Peace  Revenue. 

Peace  Revenue  1913-14  ...  198,000,000  — 

War  Revenue  1914-15  ...  227,000,000  29,000,000 

,,  ,,  1915-16  (Estimate)  ...  305,000,000  107,000,000 

,,  ,,  1916-17  (Estimate)  ...  387,000,0001  189,000,000 

“It  is  without  precedent,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  in  a 
great  war  a  nation  has  come  forward  and  literally  asked  to  be  taxed.  There 
is  no  better  omen  for  our  final  success.  Our  willingness  to  bear  burdens  is  a 
sign  of  our  capacity  to  stay.” — Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  House  of 
Commons,  September  23rd,  1915. 

The  Budget  proposals  constitute  a  series  of  revelations  which 
are  inspiriting  and  consoling.  They  reveal  at  once  the  penalty 
and  reward  of  our  victorious  sea  power,  and  are  a  demonstration 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of  the  immense  wealth  and  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in 
particular,  of  those  of  England  who  pay  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  taxation.^  The  national  income  in  1886-7 — when  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  resigned  as  a  protest  against  extravagance — 
was  £91,000,000 ;  in  1896-7 — prior  to  the  South  African  War — 
it  stood  at  £112,000,000 ;  in  1906-7  it  reached  the  sum  of 
£155,000,000 ;  in  the  ensuing  financial  year,  1916-17,  on  the  new 
basis  of  taxation,  it  will  be  £387,000,000^ — an  increase  of  325, 
245,  and  150  per  cent,  in  thirty,  twenty,  and  ten  years  re¬ 
spectively. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  British 
Fleet,  we  should  not  have  to  submit  to  the  onerous  scale  of 
taxation  which  has  been  proposed.  If  the  command  of  the  sea 
had  been  seriously  disputed  by  the  Germans,  we  should  have 
been  in  no  position  to  render  military  assistance  to  our  Allies  on 
the  Continent,  or  to  give  them  the  support  of  our  credit  and 
industries.  That  would  have  been  a  policy  of  economy,  if  short¬ 
sighted  economy.  On  the  presumption  that  national  expenditure 
had  remained  stationary,  we  should,  on  the  basis  of  this  year’s 
expenditure,  have  been  in  pocket  to  the  extent  of  £1,390,000,000 
in  1915-16,  and  there  would  have  been  a  larger  saving  next  year. 

(1)  Owing  to  the  produce  of  the  War  Profits  tax  this  total  will  probably  be 
very  largely  exceeded. 

(2)  White  Paper,  309  (1915).  After  paying  for  local  services  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  1914—15  there  remained  to  meet  Imperial  expenditure  £114,648,000 
as  England’s  contribution,  and  £14,564,000  as  Scotland’s,  while  Irish  taxation 
fell  short  of  purely  local  expenditure  by  £266,500. 
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That  calculation  exhibits  the  penalty  which  the  overwhelming 
success  of  the  British  Fleet  has  brought  upon  us. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  any  Government,  irrespective 
of  party,  to  bear  this  or  any  such  additional  burden.  It  was  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  British  people  to  maintain  a  predominant 
Fleet,  a  small  regular  Army  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  a  volunteer 
force  for  home  defence.  So  long  as  peace  was  preserved,  our 
high  rate  of  naval  insurance  kept  down  to  a  low  level  the  rate 
of  our  military  insurance.  Over  and  over  again,  the  nation  was 
assured  on  the  highest  official  authority  that,  so  long  as  it  main¬ 
tained  the  British  Fleet  in  sufficiency  and  efficiency,  it  required 
no  such  military  establishment  as  that  of  Germany  or  Austria 
on  the  one  hand,  or  Eussia  and  France  on  the  other.  The  Navy, 
in  other  words,  was  our  protection  against  the  heavy  burdens  of 
taxation  and  service  associated  with  the  military  systems  adopted 
on  the  Continent.  War  dramatically  changed  the  conditions. 
The  very  success  of  the  Fleet  has  involved  us  not  only  in  as  high 
war  charges  as  those  borne  by  either  of  our  Allies,  France  or 
Russia,  but  in  charges  very  much  higher  than  any  country — 
friend  or  foe — is  bearing.  The  Navy,  which  in  peace  conferred 
on  us  all  the  blessings  of  insularity,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  bridged 
not  only  the  English  Channel  but  every  sea,  and  we  became,  in 
virtue  of  our  position  as  the  predominant  Naval  Power,  one  of 
the  greatest  military  Powers,  engaged  in  land  operations  on  every 
continent.  That  is  the  astounding  paradox  of  the  war.  The 
very  completeness  of  our  success  at  sea  has  placed  upon  our 
shoulders  military  and  financial  burdens  far  greater  than  this 
or  any  other  country  has  ever  had  to  bear  in  the  past. 

The  change  in  our  condition  is  reflected  in  the  new  Budget 
proposals.  Whereas  under  peace  conditions  we  devoted  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  our  national  expenditure  to  the  Navy,  under 
war  conditions  the  proportion  has  sunk  to  about  one-eighth  in 
the  present  year,  and  in  future  years  it  will  be  even  smaller.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  the  Navy  in  relation  to  the  expenditure 
on  other  services  is  decreasing,  while  our  other  war  expenses, 
owing  to  the  success  of  the  Fleet,  are  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  calculated  that  during  the  present  financial  year  we  shall 
spend  £1,590,000,000  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  a 
colossal  sum,  so  colossal,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  conception  of  the  real  significance  of  the  figures.  Bather 
over  one-eighth  of  this  aggregate  represents  our  normal  peace 
expenditure — £200,000,000 — leaving  a  matter  of  £1,390,000,000 
as  the  gross  sum  which  is  being  devoted  to  the  war.  The  most 
notable  revelation  which  an  examination  of  this  aggregate  sup¬ 
plies  is  the  comparatively  small  sum  due  to  the  war  charge  of 
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the  Navy.  Over  and  above  the  amount  devoted  to  naval  defence 
in  peace,  we  are  in  the  current  year  spending  upon  the  force 
which  is  to-day  literally  our  “all  in  all”  a  matter  of  £136,000,000. 
That  is  the  estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  financial  year  1915-16  • 
it  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  2d.  per  head  per  day  levied  on  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  this  rela¬ 
tively  small  expenditure  flow  all  the  heavy  responsibilities  which 
found  mention  in  the  new  Budget  statement ;  our  naval  power 
is  leading  us  into  a  war  expenditure  on  the  Army  of  £685,000,000 
— five  times  as  much  as  we  are  spending  on  the  Fleet — and  into 
the  making  of  loans  to  the  Dominions  and  Allies  of  £423,000 ,000— 
three  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  Navy. 

These  high  charges  for  the  exercise  of  our  military  and  financial 
power  in  the  prosecution  of  the  common  cause  of  the  Allies  repre¬ 
sent  the  penalty  of  sea  power,  but  they  are  also  its  reward. 
The  new  Budget,  in  fact,  must  convey  to  all  who  study  its  re¬ 
markable  features  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  fore¬ 
sight  exhibited  by  the  British  people  over  a  long  series  of  years. 
With  limited  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  they 
consistently  exhibited  the  highest  strategy  in  the  allocation  of 
their  available  resources.  On  the  eve  of  the  war,  the  two  fighting 
Services  absorbed  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the  national 
income,  no  mean  proportion.  The  extent  of  the  burden,  as  many 
speakers  and  writers  reminded  us,  was  due,  in  some  measure,  to 
adherence  to  the  voluntary  principle,  which  is  synonymous  with 
long  service  and  victory  afloat,  and  is  the  only  principle  upon 
which  a  maritime  Power  can  raise  a  long-service  Eegular  Army 
for  the  defence  of  a  vast  oversea  Empire.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  manner  of  raising  the  home  defence 
force,  there  is  not  to-day  and  there  never  has  been,  any  question 
as  to  the  Eegular  Army.  The  basic  principle  was  well  expressed 
many  years  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  declared  that 
“the  British  Eegular  Army  cannot  be  raised  by  conscription  or 
ballot,”  adding  that  either  of  these  alternatives  might  be  per¬ 
missible  for  home  defence,  but  not  for  service  overseas,  whether 
for  defending  a  settlement  or  foreign  territory  or  for  the  purposes 
of  conquest.  “Men  cannot,  with  justice,  be  taken,”  he  remarked, 
“from  their  families  and  from  their  ordinary  occupations  and 
pursuits  for  such  objects ;  the  recruits  of  the  Eegular  British 
Army  must  be  volunteers.” 

Before  this  war  occurred  we  could  not  even  flirt  with  con¬ 
scription  for  the  Eegular  Army.  But  now  war  is  in  progress 
and  our  whole  Army  has  become  a  Home  Defence  Army  ;  we  have 
been  reminded  by  a  thousand  incidents  of  the  character  of  the 
war ;  we  know  that  the  men  who  are  fighting  on  the 
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European  Continent  are  directly  defending  this  country.  The 
battle  is  not  on  our  soil,  but  the  battle  is  as  much 
ours  as  though  it  were.  Consequently,  while  the  application  of 
compulsion  for  Continental  service  before  the  war  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  departure,  as  a  war 
measure— and  therefore  to  be  justified  by  the  present  conditions — 
it  is  not  only  defensible  even  by  those  who  are  voluntaryists,  but 
may  prove  unavoidable — as  a  temporary  expedient. 

Our  relatively  small  Eegular  Army  on  the  eve  of  the  war  cost 
approximately  £30,000,000,  and  we  were  spending  a  sum  larger 
by  over  two-thirds  on  the  Fleet.  Admitting  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  Government,  in  the  state  of  opinion 
existing  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  to  obtain 
from  the  taxpayers  a  larger  sum  than  about  £80,000,000  for  the 
two  Services,  was  the  allocation  wise?  In  the  light  of  experience 
there  can  be  only  one  answer  to  that  question.  Presuming  that 
more  money  could  not  be  spent  on  the  two  Services,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  successive  Governments  adopted  the  only  safe  policy 
in  reinforcing  our  first  line  of  defence  which,  as  events  have 
shown,  was  also  our  first  line  of  offence. 

To  a  maritime  country  the  relationship  between  Navy  and  Army 
somewhat  resembles  that  which  exists  between  rifle  and  bayonet. 
When  the  war  occurred  we  possessed  in  our  naval  rifle  a  weapon 
of  enormous  power  for  offence.  It  represented  almost  twice  the 
power  of  the  corresponding  weapon  possessed  by  the  Germans, 
with  the  result  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  resistance 
at  sea  was  impossible.  Having  won  the  initial  and  overwhelming 
success  at  sea  on  August  3rd,  1914,  we  proceeded  at  once  to 
make  a  lunge  at  the  enemy  with  our  comparatively  weak  bayonet 
— the  Expeditionary  Force.  That  bayonet  was  badly  damaged 
at  the  battle  of  Mons  and  even  at  the  subsequent  battle  of  the 
Marne,  but  it  showed,  amid  circumstances  of  unparalleled  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  fine-tempered  steel  of  which  it  had  been  made.  Owing 
to  the  wisdom  which  marked  our  defence  policy  we  gained  and 
have  retained  our  initiative  at  sea,  and,  while  the  original 
Expeditionary  Force  was  covering  itself  with  undying  glory  on 
the  Continent,  we  were  enabled,  behind  our  “sure  shield,”  to 
create  a  longer  and  stouter  bayonet — a  National  Army — with 
which  the  Germans  have  already  become  acquainted.  The 
parallel  between  the  Fleet  and  the  rifles  might  be  carried  a  stage 
further.  The  Navy  might  be  compared  not  to  one  rifle  but  to 
many,  as  instance  the  world- wide  operations  for  the  protection 
of  British  commerce  and  the  support  given  to  military  operations 
in  the  Pacific,  in  Africa,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  Gallipoli  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  in  Serbia. 
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But  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  our  policy  is  representetl 
in  the  loans  which,  owing  to  the  Fleet,  we  have  been  able  to 
make  to  the  Dominions  and  Allied  nations.  The  war  has  been 
in  progress  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  and  by  the  end  of  next 
March  we  shall  have  advanced  to  those  who  are  fighting  with 
us  the  enormous  sum  of  £475,000,000,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  two  years  and  five  months  of  our  normal  peace  ex¬ 
penditure.  Down  to  March  31st  last  these  advances  had 
reached  a  total  of  only  £52,000,000,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  speech  of  September  21st  last,  stated  that 
it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  which  would  be  similarly 
employed  in  the  current  financial  year  would  be  £423,000,000. 
In  most  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  war  this  large  sum  has  been 
included  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  revenue  expenditure, 
comparable  with  the  outlay  on  the  Navy  and  the  Army.  As  a 
result  of  this  error,  a  widespread  misconception  has  been  created 
as  to  the  outlay  on  the  war.  Our  advances  to  the  Allies  and 
Dominions  are  capital  and  not  revenue  expenditure.  The 
£475,000,000  probably  constitute  the  best  investment  which  this 
country  has  made  in  the  course  of  its  long  history.  It  is  the  kind 
of  investment  which  a  farmer  makes  when  he  puts  seed  into 
the  ground.  Since  the  war  began,  we  have  been,  by  means  of 
these  loans,  insuring  a  prosperous  harvest  in  years  to  come,  when 
German  militarism  will  have  been  stamped  out  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  will  have  been  rescued  from  an  appalling  doom. 

What  is  the  war  really  costing  us  this  year?  The  gross  outlay 
will  be  £1,590,000,000.  But  from  that  aggregate  sum  deductions, 
as  has  been  suggested  already,  must  be  made.  First,  our  normal 
peace  expenditure  is  £200,000,000 ;  secondly,  loans  to  Allies 
amount  to  £423,000,000;  thirdly,  £36,000,000,  for  pre  and  post 
moratorium  bills,  is  money  invested  and  not  necessarily  lost ; 
and  fourthly,  provision  is  made  for  advances  for  food  supplies — 
which  will  probably  yield  a  profit.  When  all  deductions  have 
been  made  there  remains  a  net  sum  of  just  over  £900,000,000, 
of  tchich  about  one-seventh  is  being  devoted  to  the  Fleet,  over 
five-sevenths  to  the  Army,  and  the  remainder  to  miscellaneous 
war  purposes.  Stated  in  these  terms,  we  obtain  a  more  correct 
conspectus  of  the  cost  of  our  war  operations,  and  it  is  in  relation 
to  these  sums  that  the  new  taxation  proposals  must  be  studied. 
Under  the  pressure  of  events  we  have  become,  in  virtue  of  our 
sea  power,  a  great  land  Power.  The  Navy  has  for  the  time  being 
joined  these  islands  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

How  is  this  new  burden  to  be  carried  ?  It  has  been  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  nation  after  years  of  national,  local,  and 
personal  extravagance.  The  present  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  claimed, 
in  1904,  that,  if  the  movement  towards  increased  expenditure 
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continued,  it  would  “impose  a  burden  of  taxation  that  this  country 
will  not  stand,”  and  destroy  national  efi&ciency.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Hannerman’s  Government  came  into  power  protesting 
that  the  standard  of  taxation  in  1905-6  was  too  grievous  to  be 
borne.  It  then  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  ^150,000,000. 
On  the  eve  of  the  present  war,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  presented  a 
Budget  for  nearly  £200,000,000.  The  theory  of  taxation  during 
the  Victorian  period  was  that  the  nation’s  national  expenditure 
should  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions ;  one  portion  should  be 
met  by  the  community  as  a  whole  by  means  of  indirect  taxation, 
and  the  other  by  the  small  section  of  the  community  enjoying 
incomes  exceeding  £3  a  week.  The  theory  was  not  carried  strictly 
into  practice.  In  1890  the  proportion  of  indirect  taxation  was 
nearly  56  per  cent,  and  of  direct  just  over  44  per  cent.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Lloyd  George  Budget  of  1909,  mainly  owing  to 
remission  of  taxation  on  breakfast  table  commodities  and  the 
increase  of  taxation  on  incomes  and  estates,  the  former  percentage 
had  fallen  to  47 ’4,  while  the  latter  had  risen  to  52‘6.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  the  indirect  taxpayer — that  is,  the  community 
as  a  whole — provided,  as  a  result  of  the  series  of  Budgets  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  national 
revenue  and  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  was  found  by  the  income- 
tax  paying  classes,  equal  to  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country.^ 

The  latter  have,  therefore,  a  double  burden — direct  as  well  as  in¬ 
direct  taxation.  Those  who  recall  the  discussions  on  the  Lloyd 
George  Budget  will  remember  that  a  widespread  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  latter  small  section  of  the  community  was 
already  subjected  to  financial  pressure  so  heavy  as  to  threaten 
its  stability. 

In  these  circumstances,  how  could  the  nation  meet  the  heavy 
charges  consequent  upon  the  present  war?  The  Germans  con¬ 
cluded,  as  speakers  and  writers  have  revealed,  that  the  Asquith 
Government,  in  pursuit  of  its  policy  of  social  reform,  had  already 
exhausted  the  resources  available  for  war  purposes.  It  is  not 
certain  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  alive  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  he  would  not  have  shared  that  opinion.  What  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  in  the  light  of  events?  During 
the  Victorian  period,  the  nation  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
sacrifice.  Probably  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa,  represented 
the  nearest  approach  in  human  history  to  the  quintessence  of 
selfishness,  which  found  expression  alike  in  national  and  personal 
affairs.  War  has  removed  the  cancer.  At  the  very  moment 
when  pessimists  were  bemoaning  the  degeneracy  of  the  people 
(1)  British  Budgets,  1887-1913.  By  Berhard  Mallet,  C.B. 
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of  the  British  Isles,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  making  a  vindication 
at  the  judgment  seat  of  history  of  their  heroism  and  their  devotion 
to  the  highest  causes  which  can  enlist  human  sympathy  and 
human  effort.  The  British  people  had  no  material  ends  to  serve 
in  going  to  war,  though  the  Germans,  later  on,  convinced  them 
that  it  was  a  war  of  self-preservation;  they  could  hope  for  no 
profit ;  they  could  look  for  no  extension  of  territory.  In  a  spirit 
of  altruism  without  parallel,  they  determined  to  spend  and  be 
spent  to  the  uttermost  in  overthrowing  the  spirit  of  evil  embodied 
in  German  policy.  With  their  eyes  open  they  entered  upon  a 
war  which,  by  March  31st  next,  will  have  trebled  the  National 
Debt  and  nearly  doubled  the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  new  Budget  will  rank  as  the  most  famous  ever  intro¬ 
duced,  and  will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
McKenna.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  country  has  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  is  a  trained  mathematician 
and  a  bom  financier  rather  than  a  mere  politician  working  at 
the  Treasury.  His  grasp  of  financial  questions  first  brought 
Mr.  McKenna  to  the  front  when  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  was 
tottering  to  its  fall,  and  Parliamentarians  still  recall  his  incisive 
criticisms  during  those  stormy  days.  It  was  as  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Treasury — with  Mr.  Asquith  as  Chancellor — that  Mr. 
McKenna  joined  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Government,  and  he 
proved  at  once  his  capacity.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  Education 
Ofl&ce,  transferring  in  1908  to  the  Admiralty,  and  later  on  be¬ 
coming  Home  Secretary.  It  is  a  remarkable  misconception  that 
Mr.  McKenna  is  a  weak  man — a  mere  lawyer-politician.  One 
incident  in  particular  in  his  public  career  revealed  his  mettle. 
In  1909  he  was  content  to  risk  his  whole  political  career  rather 
than  consent  to  a  weakening  of  the  Fleet  :  he  resigned.  There 
is  no  other  case  on  record  of  a  First  Lord  tendering  his  resigna¬ 
tion  rather  than  agree  to  economies  which  he  considered  danger¬ 
ous.  The  eight  McKenna-Fisher  Dreadnoughts  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  to  the  people  of  the  British  Empire. 

No  lawyer-politician,  the  slave  of  party  shibboleths,  would 
have  introduced  such  a  Budget  as  that  for  which  Mr. 
McKenna  has  been  responsible — a  Budget  imposing  the  income- 
tax  on  a  large  section  of  the  working  classes,  increasing 
enormously  the  burden  on  existing  income-tax  payers,  adding  to 
the  breakfast-table  duties,  taking  50  per  cent,  of  the  war  profits 
of  business  firms,  taxing  imported  luxuries,  and,  for  good  reasons, 
exempting  beer  and  spirits  from  any  immediate  increase  of 
taxation.^  The  new  financial  proposals  cut  athwart  all  party 
divisions.  They  are  no  popularity-hunting  expedients.  Faced 
with  the  necessity  of  raising  an  unprecedented  revenue,  Mr. 

(1)  Beer  and  spirits  yielded  in  1914-15  nearly  £46,000,000  in  taxation. 
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McKenna  appears  to  have  worked  in  a  vacuum,  free  from  all 
considerations  except  the  one  dominant  one — how  beet  to  serve 
the  nation  in  its  hour  of  crisis. 

In  the  last  year  of  peace — 1913-14 — the  revenue,  as  has  been 
stated,  amounted  in  round  figures  to  dG200,000,000.  In  his  recent 
statement  Mr.  McKenna  announced  that  in  1916-17,  on  the  new 
basis  of  taxation,  the  nation’s  income  will  be  £387,000,000  as  a 
consequence  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  new  taxation 
proposals.  How  is  the  new  burden  being  distributed  as  between 
the  direct  and  indirect  taxpayer?  We  have  the  estimates  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  November,  when  he  imposed  additional  taxation, 
and  those  of  Mr.  McKenna  on  September  21st,  as  a  guide  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  sources  from  which  the  new  revenue  will  be 
obtained. 

New  Taxation  (Full  Effective  Year). 


Direct  Taxes  : 

Lloyd  George 
Budget. 

McKenna 

Budget 

Total 

Income  Tax  .  .  .  . 

£38,760,0001 

£44,400,000 

£83,150,000 

Super  Tax  .  .  .  . 

6,000,0001 

2,685,000 

8,685,000 

War  Profit  .  .  .  . 

— 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

Indirect  Taxes : 

Customs  and  Excise 

20,800,000 

25,070,000 

45,870,000 

Trading  : 

Post  and  Telephone  Charges 

2  _ 

5,180,000 

5,180,000 

Totals 

.  £65,550,000 

£107,335,000 

£172,885,000 

Such  is  the  new  regime.  In  order  to  obtain  a  conspectus  of 
the  tendency  of  national  taxation  we  may  turn  first  to  the  revenue 
in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  ;  secondly  on  the  eve  of  the 
Lloyd  George  Budget ;  thirdly  in  the  year  preceding  the  war ;  and 
fourthly,  add  the  war  taxes  which  have  been  imposed.  The 
following  statement  is  thus  obtained  in  million  pounds  : — 


Revenue  in 

Increase 

Wat 

since 

1900-1. 

1908-9. 

1913-14. 

Increase.  1900. 

Indirect : 

Customs  and  Excise  . 

£59-4 

£62-8 

£75 

£45-9 

£61-5 

Direct : 

Death  Duties  . 

13  0 

18-4 

27-4 

_  •' 

Land  Tax  . 

•7 

•7 

•7 

— 

House  Duty 

1-7 

1-9 

20 

— 

Income  Tax  with 

Super  Tax  . 

27  0 

34  0 

47-3 

91-8 

1597 

War  Profits  .  , 

— 

— 

— 

30  0 

Land  Value  Duties  . 

— 

— 

•7 

— 

Stamps  ^  . 

7-8 

7-8 

100 

—  j 

(1)  These  estimates,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  will  all  be  exceeded. 

(2)  This  revenue  is  mainly  provided  by  the  income  tax  paying  classes. 

(3)  The  revenue  from  stamps  is  provided  mainly  by  the  income  tax  paying 
classes. 
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This  table  conveys  some  idea  of  the  vast  increase  of  taxation 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  present  century,  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  distributed  over  various  sections  of  the 
community,  and  of  the  new  charges  now  being  or  about  to  be 
imposed.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  indirect  taxation  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  whole  nation  and  that  the  direct  imposts  fall 
upon  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  nation,  some  conception  will  be 
obtained  of  the  character  of  the  burden  which  will  be  borne  in 
years  to  come,  in  the  main,  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  salaried 
and  propertied  classes. 

The  various  items  of  the  new  war  taxation  imposed  by  Mr. 
McKenna’s  Budget  repay  examination.  According  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  figures,  the  new  indirect  taxes  will  produce  the  following 
sums  in  a  full  effective  year  : — 


Sugar  (9s.  4d.  per  cwt.  instead  of  Is.  lOd.) 

Tea  (50  per  cent,  on)  ... 

Tobacco  (50  per  cent,  on)  .  ...  . 

Cocoa,  coffee,  chicory  (50  per  cent,  on)  ... 

Dried  fruits  (50  per  cent,  on)  ...  . 

Motor  spirit  (3d.  gallon  added) 

Patent  medicines  (doubled)  . 

Taxes  on  imported  luxuries  (33^  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  ^ 


^11, 700, 000 
4,500,000 
5,100,000 
290,000 
180,000 
1,100,000 
250,000 
1,950,000 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  be  accused  of  unduly 
increasing  the  burden  falling  upon  the  poorest  classes.  Sugar, 
tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  chicory,  and  dried  fruits  are  the  only  necessaries 
which  come  in  for  increased  taxation.  Including  the  increase 
announced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  November,  tea  in  a  full 
effective  year  will  contribute  £7,700,000  more  than  in  the  past, 
and  sugar  will  raise  the  total  to  £19,400,000,  and  if  the  other 
items — cocoa,  coffee,  and  dried  fruits — be  added,  the  aggregate 
falls  short  of  £20,000,000  of  additional  taxation  on  what  may  be 
described  as  the  necessaries  of  life  used  by  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  remainder  of  the  new  indirect  taxes  bear 
upon  what  may  be  generally  described  as  luxuries,  beer  con¬ 
tributing  (Lloyd  George  estimate)  £17,600,000;  tobacco 
£5,100,000;  a  further  sum  of  £3,300,000  being  obtained  from 
various  “unnecessaries,”  including  patent  medicines,  on  which 
the  poor,  since  the  National  Insurance  Act  came  into  operation, 
have  not  had  to  spend  a  penny.  £20,000,000  may  be  regarded  as 
the  only  portion  of  the  new  taxation  to  which  the  poorer  classes 
— small  wage-earners  with  in  many  cases  large  families — will 
have  to  contribute.  The  burden  is,  however,  smaller  than  that 
owing  to  the  business  ability  shown  by  Mr.  McKenna,  and  those 

(1)  The  taxes  on  plate  glass  and  hats  were  dropped,  but  those  on  cinema 
films,  clocks,  musical  instruments,  &c.,  remain. 
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associated  with  him,  on  the  Sugar  Commission.  Owing  to  the 
foresight  exhibited  in  the  control  of  our  sugar  supplies,  it  will 
now  be  possible  to  reduce  the  price  by  about  ^d.  per  lb.,  and 
therefore  though  the  new  tax  is  equivalent  to  Id.  per  lb.  and  will 
bring  in  £11,700,000  to  the  Treasury,  only  Jd.  will  fall  as  an 
additional  charge  on  sugar  consumers.  With  this  deduction,  the 
new  indirect  taxation  on  necessaries  will  be  reduced  to  about 
jG15,000,000,  contributed  by  46,000,000  persons.  This  additional 
taxation  works  out  at  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  head 
per  day,  as  the  war  contribution  of  the  community  generally. 

In  view  of  the  times  in  which  we  are  living,  of  the  enormous 
sums  which  have  to  be  found  for  the  war,  the  rates  of  wages 
now  earned,  and  of  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  this  charge 
cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  conclude  that 
it  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  justness  of  a  tax  must  be  tested  by 
the  ability  of  the  taxpayer — in  other  words,  the  margin  which 
a  man  possesses  above  the  subsistence  line.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  which  has  occurred  since  the  outbreak  of  w'ar.  The  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  a  wage  of  30s.  a  week  is  not  to-day  greater 
than  one  pound.  In  this  respect  the  small  wage-earner  of  this 
country  is  little  worse  off  than  the  corresponding  class  under 
neutral  flags — for  the  war  has  had  a  w^orld-wdde  influence  on  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life — and  he  is  far  better  circumstanced 
than  the  German,  who  is  faced  with  an  increase  twice  as  large. 
But  there  is  small  consolation  to  be  obtained  from  the  reflection 
that  other  people  are  also  suffering.  Taking  a  broad  view,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  £2  a  week  man  with  a  family — and  all  men 
under  that  figure — are  bearing  at  least  their  fair  share  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  national  burden  which  the  war  has  entailed,  bearing  in 
mind  responsibilities  and  income,  but  not  more  than  a  fair  share. 

It  is  no  less  apparent  that  the  income-tax  paying  classes,  and 
particularly  those  possessing  email  incomes  and  positions  which 
they  are  bound  to  maintain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — “the  black- 
coated  proletariate  ” — have  before  them  a  period  of  stress  and 
strain.  The  small  wage-earner  is  relieved  in  large  measure  by 
the  State  of  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  old  age,  for 
sickness,  and  for  education.  The  head  of  a  family  with  an 
income  ranging  from  £160  a  year  to  about  £300  or  £400  obtains 
no  such  relief,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  compelled  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  to  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  his  income  on 
house  rent  and  clothes. 

The  extent  to  which  the  direct  burden  upon  the  income-tax 
paying  community  has  recently  been  increased  may  be  illustrated 
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by  taking  the  amount  of  earned  income-tax  payable  in  1914  and 
under  the  new  War  Budget  when  it  becomes  fully  effective  ; _ 


Peace  rate 

War  Kate 

Income. 

1914-15. 

1916-17. 

£ 

£  s 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

181 

— 

1 

3 

1 

141 

— 

2 

2 

0 

150 

— 

3 

3 

0 

160  'i 

or 

9 

4 

4 

0 

161  J 

180 

15 

0 

6 

6 

0 

200 

1  10 

0 

8 

8 

0 

250 

3  7 

6 

13 

13 

0 

300 

5  5 

0 

18 

18 

0 

350 

7  2 

6 

24 

3 

0 

400 

9  0 

0 

29 

8 

0 

401 

9  8 

3 

31 

12 

1 

450 

11  5 

0 

36 

15 

0 

500 

13  2 

6 

42 

0 

0 

501 

14  5 

9 

42 

2 

1 

550 

16  2 

6 

47 

5 

0 

600 

18  0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

601 

19  18 

3 

55 

15 

1 

650 

21  15 

0 

60 

18 

0 

700 

23  12 

6 

66 

3 

0 

701 

26  5 

9 

73 

13 

1 

800 

30  0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

900 

33  15 

0 

94 

10 

0 

1,000 

37  10 

0 

105 

0 

0 

1,001 

43  15 

10 

122 

12 

6 

1,500 

65  12 

6 

183 

15 

0 

1,501 

75  1 

0 

210 

2 

9 

2,000 

100  0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

2,001 

116  14 

6 

326 

16 

7 

2,500 

145  16 

8 

408 

6 

8 

2,501 

156  6 

3 

437 

13 

0 

3,000 

187  10 

0 

525 

0 

0 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that 

persons  with  incomes  ranging 

from  £131  to  £500 

a  year  are. 

in 

view  of  the 

subsistence  line 

and  the  increase  in 

the  cost  of  living,  making 

an 

unduly  onerous 

contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  hardship  will  vary  in 
individual  cases ;  the  working  man  who,  under  artificial  war 
prosperity,  is  earning  I'S,  T4,  i'5,  or  more  a  week,  can  well  afford 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  State. 
There  are  others,  who  either  are  not  benefiting  by  the  war  or  have 
actually  suffered  a  heavy  loss  of  income,  on  whom  the  pressure 
of  taxation  will  be  extremely  onerous,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
the  child  allowance  from  £20  to  £25.  In  this  class  falls  the 
married  clerk,  the  small  tradesman,  and  the  young  professional 
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man.  They  have  many  expenses  which  must  be  incurred,  because 
they  are — or  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as — the  “hall-mark.” 
Under  the  new  Budget  they  will  pay  heavily.  While  the  war 
worker  will  be  caught  by  the  lowering  of  the  exemption  limit  from 
£160  to  £130,  the  man  with  black  coat  and  hard  hat — particularly 
if  he  be  married — will  be  hit  in  two  ways  :  his  rate  of  abatement 
will  go  down  and  his  rate  of  tax  will  go  up,  and  he  will  also 
feel  all  the  effects  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  education,  and 
medical  attendance.  Unfortunately,  what  is  the  subsistence  line 
for  the  working  man  may  be  the  ruin  line  of  such  men — because 
they  have  different  necessities  and  responsibilities  from  which 
they  cannot  escape.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  determined  to  catch  the  prosperous  war  worker, 
could  spare  the  back  of  this  “opposite  number”  in  the  other 
classes. 

The  fact  that  must  be  remembered  is  that  these  are  exceptional 
times,  and  the  community  generally  must  submit  to  exceptional 
taxation.  There  is  one  highway  which  the  man  with  an  income 
of  £600  a  year,  who  will  contribute  £52  10^.  a  year  to  the  national 
E.xchequer,  must  tread  in  company  with  the  millionaire,  wdio 
from  his  hundred  thousand  pounds  will  in  future  have  to  con¬ 
tribute  not  £12,000  to  the  State,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  war, 
but  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  large.  The  nation  is  confronted 
with  the  urgent  and  imperative  necessity  of  adopting  a  regime 
of  rigid  economy.  There  is  no  alternative  course,  except  at  the 
price  of  national  and  personal  bankruptcy.  We  are  the  slaves 
of  our  habits ;  under  the  pressure  of  the  times  in  which  we  live 
we  must  change  our  habits,  restricting  expenditure  on  all  forms 
of  luxury.  The  war  conditions  of  taxation  will  persist  long  after 
the  war  has  closed,  owing  to  the  colossal  burden  of  debt  w’hich 
will  have  accumulated,  and  the  heavy  responsibilities,  consequent 
on  the  war,  which  will  devolve  on  the  nation  generally.  The 
shadow  of  the  war  will  never  be  removed  from  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  ;  a  new  age  is  dawning. 

Not  the  least  gratifying  feature  of  the  Budget  is  the  taxation 
on  sp>ecified  imported  luxuries,  such  as  motor-cars,  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  cinema  films.  The  new  imposts  constitute  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  In  future  Budgets  it  will  be  necessary 
to  drive  the  wedge  in  still  further — first,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
couraging  imports  which  depress  the  rate  of  exchange,  and, 
secondly,  in  order  to  force  even  the  most  extravagant  into  the 
path  of  economy.  For  the  time  we  must  buy  less  from  abroad  ; 
we  have  not  the  goods  to  send  in  exchange  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  pay  gold.  Parsimony,  national,  local,  and  personal,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  virtue. 
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A  Parliamentaxy  Committee  is  endeavouring  to  cut  down 
national  expenditure — so  far  with  small  results,  though  the  field 
is  an  extensive  one — and  every  patriotic  and  thrifty  householder 
in  his  own  sphere,  is  engaged  in  similar  work,  A  like 
movement  is  necessary  among  the  local  authorities  of  the 
country.  In  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
the  local  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  spent  upon  the 
various  services  under  their  control  a  sum  of  about  £179,000,000 
— an  amount  approaching  the  total  cost  of  the  Navy  in  this  year 
of  war — and  the  local  debt  stood  at  £647,000,000,  of  which 
£556,000,000  was  raised  by  the  local  authorities  of  England  and 
Wales.  No  inconsiderable  amount  of  this  debt  was  incurred  in 
connection  wdth  trading  activities — gas,  w'ater,  and  tramways ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  aggregate  local  expenditure.  But 
when  allow’ance  has  been  made  for  this  feature  of  local  activity, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large  scope  for  saving.  A  policy  of 
economy  must  be  enforced  by  the  local  authorities.  The  era  of 
extravagance — in  salaries,  in  palatial  buildings,  and  in  administra¬ 
tion — must  end.  Between  1901  and  1910  the  expenditure  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  per  head  of  the  population  rose  from  7s.  9’7d. 
to  8s.  6'8(i.,  of  education  authorities  from  6s.  5’4d.  to  13s.  3’3d., 
and  for  other  local  purposes  from  21s.  ll’9d.  to  26s.  5'8d.,  out  of 
rates  and  Exchequer  grants.  The  matter  rests  with  the  rate¬ 
payers  ;  what  they  decree  will  be. 

While  details  of  the  Budget  have  been  criticised,  it  has  been 
accepted  in  many  quarters  not  as  going  too  far  but  as  not  going 
far  enough.  The  taxation,  it  has  been  claimed,  is  not  sufficiently 
heavy.  Surely  an  attack  of  this  character  on  the  Lloyd  George- 
McKenna  proposals  rests  on  no  solid  basis.  The  scale  of  taxation 
will  no  doubt  be  increased  in  future — for  our  resources  are  vast ; 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place  too  onerous  a  burden  at  once 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nation.  It  would  lead  to  a  state  of  chaos 
in  the  labour  market — particularly  among  those  who  are  suffering 
from  and  not  profiting  by  the  w'ar ;  w'ould  dislocate  business  to 
a  serious  extent ;  and  might  defeat  its  end  by  reducing  the  wealth- 
producing  capacity  of  the  people.  The  new  Budget  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  measure ;  every  individual  will  be  forced  to  examine  his 
mode  of  life  in  the  light  of  the  exi)eriences  of  the  war — its  de¬ 
struction  of  life  and  treasure,  the  greater  cost  of  living,  and  the 
higher  level  of  taxation — and  will  be  compelled  to  readjust  his 
expenditure  to  the  new  conditions.  This  will  take  time,  and  will 
be  carried  out  with  the  smallest  injury  to  the  individual  and  the 
State  if  it  be  done  gradually.  The  tendency  of  our  times  is  to 
attempt  to  “hustle”  :  we  may  well  be  on  our  guard  that  w'e  do 
not  “hustle”  ourselves  into  the  gutter.  No  student  of  our 
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national  life  can  seriously  regard  the  Budget  proposals  as  inade¬ 
quate.  The  net  expenditure  on  the  war  is  about  ^900,000,000 
in  the  present  year,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  income  of  the 
State  to  a  figure  which  Mr.  McKenna  places  at  dB387 ,000,000, 
but,  owing  to  the  war  profits  tax,  will  almost  certainly  be  very 
much  higher.  When  Mr.  McKenna  estimated  the  produce  of  the 
new  tax  at  £30,000,000,  there  is  little  doubt  he  was  under  the 
figure.  Probably,  in  the  first  instance,  he  intended  war  profits  to 
relate  to  a  comparatively  few  firms  directly  engaged  in  producing 
armaments,  clothing,  &c.  It  now  appears  that,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  additional  profits  from  all  descriptions  of  concerns  are  to  be 
taxed,  and  the  result  may  be  £200,000,000  or  £300,000,000.  But 
even  if  this  anticipation  is  not  realised,  the  new  proposals  are 
heroic;  they  are  a  demonstration  of  our  economic  sanity,  our 
wealth,  our  patriotism,  and  our  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Never  has 
a  country  submitted  to  such  burdens  as  the  British  people, 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  are  proposing  to  take  on  their  shoulders. 

Contrast  the  financial  health  of  peaceful  England,  as  revealed 
in  the  Budget,  with  that  of  warlike  Germany.  Commercial 
Germany  was  handicapped,  at  the  start,  owing  to  the  system 
whereby  business  was  largely  carried  on  with  money  borrowed 
from  banks.  In  England,  this  system  only  prevailed  to  a 
small  extent,  the  capital  requirements  being  provided  by  issues 
subscribed  by  investors — t.e. ,  out  of  the  savings  of  the  nation. 
The  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  also  unsound. 
Germany  not  only  created,  largely  out  of  loans,  an  army  and 
navy  for  the  war  of  policy  on  which  she  had  determined, 
but  convinced  that  the  w'ar  w'ould  be  of  short  duration, 
she  made  elaborate  financial  plans  on  the  assumption  that 
her  victims — France  and  Russia,  for  we  were  to  be  spec¬ 
tators — would  pay  for  its  cost,  as  the  former  country  paid  after 
the  campaign  of  1870-1.  British  intervention  changed  the 
course  of  events,  but  the  German  Government — having  probably 
made  a  bargain  with  the  Reichstag — dare  not  change  its  plane ; 
public  opinion  had  been  educated  in  the  creed  that  Germany  can 
make  war  and  that  her  opponents  will  pay  for  the  cost,  with  a 
profit  over,  and  that  therefore  expenditure  should  be  met  by 
“paper”  until  huge  indemnities  enable  it  to  be  cancelled. 
Germany  was  to  buy  victory  with  her  victims’  wealth.  Owing, 
in  the  main,  to  the  British  Navy  and  Army,  the  scheme  failed ; 
first,  the  enemy  realised  that  the  war  would  not  be  short,  and 
now  he  knows  that  victory  is  impossible ;  and  yet  the  paper  finance 
scheme  holds  the  field. 

The  position  is  simple  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a  parallel. 
A  young  man  of  spendthrift  habits  who  has  exhausted  his 
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resources  goes  to  a  money-lender  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  on 
the  best  possible  terms  ;  he  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  money¬ 
lender  that  he  has  a  rich  uncle  who  will  leave  him  a  large  sum. 
He  exhausts  this  loan  in  a  short  period,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  uncle  dies,  leaving  him  nothing.  He  conceals  the  news  of 
the  death  and  gets  another  money-lender  to  advance  him  a  further 
sum — still  giving  as  security  his  expectations.  So  he  goes  on 
until  at  last  his  secret  is  discovered,  his  dishonesty  exposed,  and 
his  credit  extinguished.  That  is  the  position  of  the  German 
Government.  The  security — the  assurance  of  victory — has  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  it  is  keeping  the  secret  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
moneylenders — the  German  population — by  means  of  an  inspired 
and  controlled  Press.  It  must  continue  to  do  so,  for  on  the  day 
that  the  truth  is  known  Germany  will  be  in  the  position  of  the 
young  man  who  has  to  confess  that  his  uncle  is  dead,  leaving  him 
with  no  assets  and  the  moneylenders  with  a  variety  of  worthless 
“paper.” 

The  German  Government  has  been  taking  in  pawn  all  varieties 
of  paper  securities  belonging  to  the  German  people,  as  well  as  its 
own  I.O.U.’s — its  original  loan  script — and  reckoning  everything 
as  new  money.  Thus  one  loan  after  another  has  been  floated  by 
a  species  of  finance  which  the  most  foolish  pawnbroker  would 
not  adopt.  So  long  as  the  secret  can  be  kept  from  the  general 
population  of  the  German  Empire,  German  faith  in  the  successive 
loans  will  continue,  but  already  it  may  be  bought  outside  Germany 
at  a  ruinous  discount  ranging,  it  is  reported,  up  to  50  per  cent. 
Simultaneously  notes  have  been  created  for  a  fabulous  amount; 
they  are  not  exchangeable  for  gold,  for  sufficient  gold  in  reserve 
does  not  exist.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that,  outside  Germany, 
German  credit  is  steadily  falling.  The  present  discount  on  the 
mark  is  about  13  per  cent.  But  Germany’s  real  position  is  not 
reflected  by  this  fact  in  its  true  light,  as,  being  self-contained, 
Germany  is  probably  paying  in  gold  for  the  fraction  of  commodities 
she  is  obtaining  outside  the  country.  Let  her  try  to  expose  her 
credit  by  paying  in  currency  which  is  not  backed  by  gold,  and  she 
would  be  bankrupt. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Imperial  Finance  Minister,  determined 
to  brazen  out  a  financial  situation  unparalleled  in  modern  times, 
excelling  even  the  methods  of  the  Sublime  Porte — has  stated  that 
no  taxation  will  be  imposed.  Why?  Because  that  was  the 
understanding  with  the  population  of  the  Empire  on  which  the 
military  caste  obtained  its  control  of  Imperial  policy,  and  that 
understanding — the  belief  in  a  rich  uncle — must  be  respected, 
though  under  the  plea  of  “necessity”  all  inconvenient  conven¬ 
tions  and  treaties  have  become  mere  “scraps  of  paper.”  To  levy 
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taxation  would  be  regarded  as  an  admission  that  the  rich  uncle 
— the  hope  of  victory — had  died  without  fulfilling  expecta¬ 
tions.  So  Germany  is  piling  up  a  huge  debt ;  the  war  is  being 
financed  on  paper ;  and  no  contribution  by  way  of  taxation  dare 
be  sought  from  the  taxpayers. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  spendthrift  living  on  the  produce  of  I.O.U.’s, 
Germany  is  making  war.  The  war  policy  is  a  continuation  of 
the  peace  policy.  Taxation  has  always  been  kept  down  in  order 
to  placate  public  opinion,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Imperial 
ex{ienditure  has  for  years  past  been  thrown  on  loans.  In  this 
connection  a  study  of  German  finance,  written  on  the  eve  of 
the  war  (June,  1913),  may  be  quoted  : — 

“German  financial  policy  has  .  .  .  been  exceedingly  improvident,  unsound, 
and  injudicious,  for  till  the  great  finance  reform  of  1908  the  Empire  carried 
on  its  military  and  naval  expansion  largely  on  borrowed  money.  .  .  . 

“At  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1907  the  national  debt  (3 ,803, .WO ,000 
marks  9  comprised  the  undermentioned  items  of  expenditure  : — 

\l  9  T*lrQ 

Army  .  1,670,100,000 

Navy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  768,400,000 

Kiel  Canal  .  109,000,000 

Colonial  administration  ...  ...  ...  ...  24,000,000 

South-West  Africa  Expedition  ...  ...  ...  379,000,000 

East  Africa  Expedition  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,800,000 

China  Expedition  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  287,000,000 

“  For  some  years  Government  and  Reichstag  cheerfully  committed  the 
country  to  vast  expenditure  for  the  Navy  and  other  purposes  without  troubling 
themselves  as  to  where  the  money  was  to  come  from.  In  the  ^Memorandum 
to  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  had  enunciated  the  principle  ; 
‘  If  new  sources  of  income  cannot  be  opened  up,  all  that  will  remain  will 
be  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  loan.’  This  principle  was  unquestionably 
adopted  by  the  Reichstag,  not  with  the  cool  calculation  of  the  Naval  Minister, 
hut  in  the  blindness  of  the  Anglophobia  which  the  Boer  War  had  engendered. 

[In  1906  and  in  1908  desperate  attempts  were  made  to  adjust 
matters,  with  the  result  that  the  Socialists  became  the  strongest 
party  in  the  Reichstag.] 

“  The  other  parties  were  at  length  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  consequences 
of  their  prodigality,  and  the  military  and  naval  measures  of  1912  would  have 
had  but  small  chance  of  acceptance  had  it  not  been  a  perfectly  understood 
thing,  even  before  they  were  presented,  that  the  increased  outlay  they 
involved  would  not  be  covered  by  additions  to  the  fiscal  burden  of  the  masses 
of  the  population.”  2 


(1)  The  Imperial  Debt  in  1913  was  £244,860,000,  and  the  debts  of  the 
Federal  States  £809,830,000,  a  total  of  £1,054,690,000.  The  State 
possesses  a  number  of  valuable  assets,  such  as  railways  and  canals,  which 
the  war  is  ruining,  because  all  external  trade  out  of  which  profits  were  obtained 
has  been  stopped. 

(2)  German  Sea  Power,  Its  Pise,  Progress  and  Economic  Basis.  By  Archibald 
Hurd  and  Henry  Castle.  (London  :  Murray.) 
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It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  financial  policy  of  Germany  under 
war  conditions  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  policy  followed 
before  the  peace  was  broken.  Then  the  Imperial  Government  did 
not  dare  to  place  fresh  burdens  on  the  population,  and  now  such 
a  step  might  well  bring  down  on  the  heads  of  Ministers  the  house 
of  “paper  ”  which  was  supported  with  difficulty  before  the  war  was 
entered  upon. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  moral  from  this  contrast  between 
the  British  and  German  methods  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
war.  Germany’s  career  resembles  the  “Rake’s  Progress.’’  Am¬ 
bitious,  unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  dishonest,  a  country  which  has 
lost  its  moral  sense  and  all  respect  for  financial  decency,  she  con¬ 
fronts  the  world  in  dishonourable  poverty.  For  a  time  she  may 
conceal  the  straits  to  which  she  has  been  reduced.  The  day  of 
reckoning  will  come.  Then  not  merely  will  Germany  be  bank¬ 
rupt — with  thousands  of  millions  of  debt  on  which  she  will  pos¬ 
sibly  be  unable  to  pay  even  the  interest — but  every  German  house¬ 
hold  will  likewise  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  for  every  security 
will  have  been  pledged  to  the  Government.  On  that  day,  though 
we  in  this  country  may  be  poorer,  though  great  inroads  may 
have  been  made  in  our  incomes  and  our  accumulated  wealth, 
which  we  can  look  to  no  indemnity  to  replace — for  Belgium  and 
France  have  the  preferential  claims — we  shall  be  able  to  hold 
our  heads  high.  We  shall  be  in  a  position  to  point  to  the  first 
War  Budget,  doubling  our  taxation,  as  testimony  to  our  financial 
stability,  our  traditional  character  as  the  straightest  financial 
Power  in  the  world,  as  we  are  also  the  world’s  bankers,  and  the 
willingness  with  which  we  paid  the  price  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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It  has  long  been  known  that  the  author  of  Tales  of  Old  Japan 
was  engaged  in  collecting  his  memoirs,  and  no  work  of  that  class 
has  been  looked  forward  to  with  more  curiosity.  The  romantic 
character  of  Lord  Eedesdale’s  experiences  in  the  Far  East,  his 
long  connection  with  society  and  politics,  the  ripeness  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  makes  him,  after  long  years  of  restlessness,  a  sort 
of  Ulysses  of  our  age,  have  combined — with  the  fact  that,  in  a 
time  when  everyone  writes  correctly,  he  has  persisted  in  writing 
elegantly  and  individually — to  awaken  public  expectation  in  an 
unusual  degree.  At  length  this  much-talked-of  book  is  in  our 
possession,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  will  cause  no  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  is  a  work  of  genuine  and  serious  interest,  curi¬ 
ously  varied  in  its  points  of  view,  and  supremely  graceful  in  its 
tone  and  form.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  it  should  appear 
at  a  moment  when  public  attention  is  distracted  by  vast  anxieties 
and  racking  suspense,  but  its  appeal  is  not  to  an  ephemeral 
popularity,  and  it  will  be  permanently  studied  as  a  contribution 
to  literature  and  history. 

The  art  of  autobiography  is  a  delicate  one.  It  requires  a 
combination  of  two  qualities,  and  is  perfectly  exercised  only 
when  both  are  present.  The  writer  must  either  have  something 
very  unusual  to  relate  with  regard  to  his  experiences,  or  he 
must  possess  a  peculiar  charm  which  enables  him  to  present 
usual  events  in  a  light  which  is  fascinatingly  novel.  He  must 
have  seen  much  that  others  have  not  seen,  or  he  must  hold  the 
secret  of  charming  his  auditors  with  his  relation  of  what  they 
have  seen  and  failed  to  notice.  The  greatest  autobiographies 
combine  these  elements  of  fascination,  but  St.  Augustines  and 
Benvenuto  Cellinis  are  rare.  Even  such  narrators  of  peculiar 
experience  as  George  Fox  and  Thomas  Holcroft  are  not  common. 
Unfortunately,  the  necessity  of  combining  solidity  with  charm 
has  grown  to  be  too  little  regarded  as  essential  to  autobiography, 
and  we  have  been  made  suspicious  of  the  class  by  those  idle 
and  jejune  exhibitions  of  vanity,  mostly  senile  vanity,  which  are 
so  frequently  foisted  upon  us.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  recognised 
that  it  is  not  every  “  successful  ”  man  whose  career  has  had 
singularity  enough,  or  his  character  independence  enough  to 
excuse  the  perpetuity  of  his  recollections.  It  is  necessary,  in 

(1)  Memories.  By  Lord  Eedesdale,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  (Hutchinson 
and  Co.) 
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the  abundance  of  vain  and  ephemeral  autobiographies,  to  insist 
that  the  memoirs  before  us  are  of  durable  importance. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  in  this  brief  review,  to  do  more  than 
indicate  some  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Lord  Redesdale’s 
singularly  variegated  narrative.  It  is  marked  by  clearness  of 
memory  and  penetration  of  vision,  but  it  resists,  to  a  notable 
degree,  the  temptation  which  assails  the  smart  observer  to  be 
pungent  at  all  price.  A  great  part  of  these  pages  is  occupied 
with  portraits  of  men  and  women,  more  or  less  of  public  fame, 
with  whom  the  author,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  has  been 
brought  into  close  relation.  We  shall  presently  speak  of  some 
of  the  most  vivid  of  these,  but  we  pause  now  only  to  remark  that 
they  are  never  ill-natured.  Scandal  is  excluded  from  Lord 
Redesdale’s  narrative.  It  is  said  that  an  admirable  portrait- 
maker  of  half  a  century  ago,  George  Richmond,  was  reproached 
with  not  painting  the  truth  about  his  sitters.  He  replied,  “You 
are  wrong !  I  paint  the  truth,  but  I  paint  it  in  love.”  Lord 
Redesdale’s  portraits  are  lovingly  painted,  and,  in  an  age  that 
likes  its  shadows  thick  and  black,  they  may  sometimes  be  thought 
to  be  too  luminous.  But  it  were  safer  to  hold  that  they  are  true 
to  the  chivalrous  and  kindly  nature  of  the  artist. 

Lord  Redesdale’s  early  books  were  written  when  he  was  Mr. 
Algernon  Bertram  Mitford,  and  it  is  as  Mr.  Mitford  that  he  is 
probably  still  most  widely  known  to  the  circle  of  his  readers. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  born  on  February  24th,  1837,  and  in  so 
doing  confesses  to  his  seventy-ninth  year.  In  an  opening  chapter, 
which  wall  particularly  attract  the  genealogist,  he  dwells  on  “the 
Cradle  of  the  Race  ”  of  Mitford,  the  old  Saxon  fastness  on  a  rock 
over  the  river  Wansbeck,  in  Northumberland,  of  which  we  are 
told  that  “not  even  the  most  audaciously  inventive  of  antiquaries 
has  been  brave  enough  to  fix  the  date  ”  of  its  building.  This  ruin 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  Two  of  its  scions  fought  at 
Hastings,  and  the  tale  of  their  successors  is  as  romantic  as  a  novel 
of  Walter  Scott.  We  come  to  beings  more  like  ourselves  when 
we  reach  the  historian  of  Greece,  William  Mitford ;  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  was  the  first  Baron  Redesdale ;  and 
the  zealous  Chairman  of  Committees  whom  many  still  recollect. 
We  have  not  noticed  that  our  author  claims  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
of  Our  Village,  as  a  kinswoman ;  nor  the  John  Mitford  who  pub¬ 
lished,  perhaps  too  hastily,  so  many  Aldine  editions  of  our 
eighteenth-century  poets.  But  his  own  mother  was  an  Ashburn- 
ham,  which  leads  him  into  the  annals  of  another  famous  family. 

Born  in  London,  Mr.  Mitford’s  childhood  was  soon  transferred 
to  Frankfort,  of  which  place  he  has  his  earliest  dim  recollections, 
and  then,  at  the  age  of  five,  to  France.  His  father  was  almost 
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the  discoverer,  and  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  residents,  of 
Trouville,  and  it  is  odd  indeed  to  anyone  familiar  with  that  sea¬ 
side  city  of  fashion  to-day  to  realise  that  the  life  of  a  single 
man  can  compass  the  development  of  so  great  a  place.  In  1845 
the  Mitfords  were  in  a  Trouville  which  contained — in  the  autumn 
it  is  true — no  inhabitants  save  the  fisherfolk  and  themselves.  The 
author  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  when  two  young  Irish  ladies 
came  rushing  aeross  the  sands  to  his  aunts  and  himself  with  the 
thrilling  news  of  the  murder  of  the  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  to  this 
day  one  of  the  most  mysterious  crimes  in  the  social  annals  of 
Europe.  This  murder,  as  is  well  remembered,  led  directly  to 
the  fall  of  the  Orleans  monarchy,  for  the  Due  was  arrested  on 
the  charge,  but  disappeared,  and  it  was  suspicion  that  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  had  been  committed  which  brought  the  revolu¬ 
tion  to  a  head.  Whether  the  Due  de  Praslin  committed  suicide, 
was  put  to  death  in  prison,  or  escaped  to  England,  has  never 
been  clearly  decided.  But  Lord  Eedesdale,  remote  as  it  seems, 
distinctly  remembers  seeing  Louis  Philippe  in  Paris  before  his 
abdication. 

We  must  not  pause  to  dwell  on  the  charming  notes  about 
Eton,  which  the  boy  entered  in  1846  and  left  in  1854 ;  but 
Etonians  will  be  particularly  interested  in  his  glowing  defence 
of  Hawtrey’s  “genius  and  foresight,”  in  opposition  to  the  estimate 
formed  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell  Lyte  in  his  History  of  Eton  College. 
It  is  for  old  Etonians  to  decide  where  doctors  so  diametrically 
disagree.  Lord  Redesdale’s  portrait  of  his  first  cousin,  Algernon 
Swinburne,  is  of  the  very  highest  value,  as  being  the  best  of 
the  poet  in  his  boyish  years  which  has  been  published,  or  is 
likely  to  exist.  It  is  a  pride  to  the  present  writer  to  know  that, 
as  the  author  generously  insists,  it  was  in  answer  to  my  in¬ 
quiries  that  these  vivid  impressions  were  recorded.  Of  Oxford, 
where  Dean  Gaisford  was  then  the  tyrant  of  Christ  Church, 
nothing  must  be  said  here,  though  Lord  Eedesdale  has  much 
to  say.  He  left  it — in  what  year  he  does  not  mention,  but  we 
think  in  1858 — and  entered  the  Foreign  Office.  From  this 
point  the  narrative,  without  ceasing  to  be  easy  and  amusing, 
becomes  of  positive  historical  value,  for  the  young  diplomatist, 
with  his  energy,  subtlety,  and  rare  talent  for  languages,  rapidly 
grew  to  be  a  confidential  factor  in  the  foreign  action  of  Great 
Britain. 

Amateurs  of  sensations  will  envy  Lord  Eedesdale  the  remark¬ 
able  opportunities,  w'hich  opened  before  him  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  diplomatic  life,  for  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  persons  and  events  of  high  position  and  importance.  He 
records  these  successes  with  a  modesty,  and  almost  a  naiveU, 
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which  will  not  conceal  from  the  reflecting  reader  the  fact  that 
he  must  have  owed  the  greater  part  of  them  to  his  own  qualities. 
The  chapters  on  his  life  at  the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  will 
be  examined  with  particular  curiosity,  for  they  contain  not  a 
little  that  bears  directly  upon  the  prodigious  struggle  in  which 
Europe  is  now  involved.  It  was  while  Mr.  Mitford  was  in 
Kussia  that  Lord  Russell  determined  upon  that  policy  with  regard 
to  Russia  which  has  had  its  successive  reverberations  down  to 
August  of  last  year.  Russell  was  determined,  in  spite  of  all 
that  Palmerston  had  promised,  not  to  declare  war  with  Prussia 
about  Schleswig-Holstein.  Lord  Redesdale  points  out  how  in¬ 
evitably  this  inaction  of  the  British  Government  led  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Eider  by  the  German  army  in  February,  1864, 
and  he  describes  his  own  official  conversation  with  Lord  Napier 
in  a  passage  (pp.  244,  245)  which  is  of  first-rate  value  to  the 
historian.  He  tells  us  how  Gortchakoff  said,  “Alors,  milord,  je 
mets  de  cote  la  supposition  que  I’Angleterre  passe  jamais  la  guerre 
pour  une  question  d’honneur !  ”  The  young  diplomatist  and  his 
chief  in  St.  Petersburg  had  the  foresight,  as  indeed  had  Lord 
Palmerston,  though  Lord  Russell  had  not,  to  perceive  that  Kiel 
was  the  objective  of  German  ambition.  Both  Palmerston  and 
the  Foreign  Office  well  knew  the  danger,  but  the  Queen  backed 
up  Russell  in  his  obduracy.  Unfortunately,  Palmerston  had 
grown  old  and  was  no  longer  the  man  of  the  Pacifico  days  and 
the  civis  Romanus  sum  speech.  The  British  nation  was  blind, 
and  it  echoed  the  Prince  Consort  when  he  wrote  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  :  “My  hope,  like  that  of  most  German  patriots,  rests 
upon  Prussia,  rests  upon  you.”  It  has  taken  half  a  century  to 
open  our  eyes. 

Reputations  dwindle,  but  it  cannot  be  too  late  to  revive  the 
memory  of  that  extraordinary  statesman.  Prince  Gortchakoff. 
Lord  Redesdale  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  him  intimately, 
and  at  his  gatherings  was  often  the  only  person  present  below 
the  rank  of  ambassador.  His  portrait  of  the  great  Russian, 
whom  he  was  to  study  so  closely,  is  an  admirable  example  of 
Lord  Redesdale’s  manner.  We  must  quote  a  portion  of  it : — 

“  The  first  time  that  I  saw  Prince  Gortchakoff  come  into  a  drawing-room 
I  looked  round  for  Mr.  Winkle,  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  and  the  poet  Snodgrass, 
for  here  was  Mr.  Pickwick  in  person.  Barring  the  white  kerseymere  smalls 
and  the  black  gaiters,  the  likeness  was  complete.  The  round,  good-humoured 
face,  very  pink  and  w’hite,  thin  grey  hair,  eyes  beaming  rays  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  out  of  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  a  most  genial  smile,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  good  manners,  pleasant  to  everybody — altogether  a  most  engaging 
personality.  Small  wonder  that  St.  Petersburg  loved  him  not  only  for  his 
great  qualities,  but  also  for  his  small  foibles,  for  did  not  these  give  endless 
opportunities  to  Tutcheff,  the  Sydney  Smith  of  Russia?  Vanity  was  always 
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said  to  be  the  Prince’s  strongest  weakness.  One  night,  at  a  dinner  at  which 
I  was  present,  the  talk  turned  upon  the  three  famous  despatches.  Some¬ 
body  said  : 

“  ‘  Lorsque  le  Prince  Gortchakoff  veut  se  procurer  un  vrai  plaisir  il  fait 
venir  un  de  ses  secretaires  pour  lui  lire  ses  trois  depeches.  Alors  il  se 

jette  dans  un  fauteuil,  ferme  les  yeux,  et  a  tout  I’air  d’un  homme  qui - ’ 

Effectivement,’  interrupted  Tutcheff.  ‘  C’est  le  Narcisse  qui  se  mire 
dans  son  encrier.” 

But  all  the  stories  here  told  of  Tutcheff’s  wit  and  impudence 
are  things  of  pure  delight.  The  young  diplomatist’s  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Napier  is  as  marked  ae  his  dislike  and  dis¬ 
approval  of  Lord  Bussell.  He  was  encouraged  in  his  ambition 
to  master  the  Eussian  language,  and  this  accomplishment  com¬ 
mended  him  still  further  to  his  intelligent  and  sympathetic  chief. 
Native  men  of  letters  seldom  made  an  appearance  in  those  days 
in  the  high  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  at  dinner  at  the 
Embassy  Lord  Eedesdale  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Turgeniefif, 
“a  tall,  strikingly  handsome  man  with  grey  hair — altogether  a 
commanding  figure.”  He  had  just  published  Fathers  and  Sons, 
which  had  greatly  lessened  his  influence  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  while  at  the  same  time  his  portrait  of  Bazarov  was  regarded 
as  a  glorification  of  Nihilism.  But  although  his  popularity  had 
been  undermined,  Turgenieff  (or  Turganev,  as  it  is  now  usual  to 
call  him)  was  the  leading  figure  in  Eussian  letters.  Lord  Napier 
has  been  often  described,  but  never  perhaps  so  lovingly  as  in  the 
pages  before  us.  We  see  him  as  he  was  in  1864,  the  soul  of 
humour  and  gaiety,  kindness  and  charm,  but  using  all  these  gifts 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  business  of  his  country.  “The 
Russians,  from  the  Emperor  downward,  all  liked  him,  and  he 
was  able  to  put  through,  by  the- stern  force  of  pleasing,  many  a 
tangled  piece  of  business  which  would  have  perhaps  been  an 
impossibility  to  others.”  Extremely  vivid  is  the  account  of  how 
the  young  man  fresh  from  London,  travel-stained,  untidy,  and 
perhaps  a  little  shy,  was  summoned  to  the  Embassy  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Napier  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg 
(November  30th,  1863),  when  he  delivered  the  despatches  he  was 
carrying. 

The  Emperor  has  been  mentioned,  and  this  of  course  was  the 
famous  Czar  Alexander  II.  Again  we  leave  Lord  Eedesdale  to 
speak  for  himself  : — 

“A  few  days  after  my  arrival  I  received  a  summons  to  the  Winter 
Palace  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor.  The  ceremony  was  very  different 
from  the  march  past  of  many  hundred  men,  which  constitutes  a  lev^e  at 
home.  It  was  rather  an  ordeal,  for  I  had  to  go  by  myself  with  no  tutelary 
deity  in  the  shape  of  an  ambassador  to  present  me  and  show  me  the  ropes, 
as  is  the  custom  at  all  other  Courts,  I  found  a  batch  of  eleven  other 
victims  of  all  nations,  who  bad  been  summoned  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
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we  were  shown  into  a  rather  shabbily-furnished  room  decorated  with  a  few 
bad  pictures  of  reviev’S — altogether  a  violent  contrast  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  staircase  and  corridors  through  w'hich  we  were  led  by  servants  in 
gorgeous  apparel,  with  soldiers  in  splendid  uniforms  mounting  guard.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  Czar  came  in,  a  tall,  imposing  figure  with  a  very  kindly  face  and 
genial  manner. 

“He  called  up  each  of  us  in  turn,  and  when  we  had  been  presented  by 
a  chamberlain  he  had  something  amiable  and  pleasant  to  greet  us  with. 
Certainly  the  Emperor  was  a  born  king  of  men.  His  was  a  royalty  about 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  His  smile  was  charming,  but  when  he 
w'as  displeased  he  knew  how  to  show  it.  I  saw  both  smile  and  frown  that 
morning. 

“  When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be  named  he  asked  me  where  I  had  been 
educated.  I  told  him  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 

“‘Ah,’  said  His  Majesty,  ‘j’ai  4te  k  Oxford.  L’orateur  public  a  meme 
prononce  un  discours  en  Latin  en  mon  honneur.’ 

“‘Dont  je  suis  sur,’  I  answered,  ‘  que  votre  Majeste  n’a  pas  compris 
un  traitre  mot - ’’ 

“The  clouds  gathered  on  Jupiter’s  brow  and  there  was  thunder  in  the 
air.  ‘  Who,’  they  said  as  plainly  as  speech  itself,  ‘  is  this  whipper-snapper 
who  dares  to  say  that  I,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  am  an  ignoramus 
that  does  not  understand  Latin?  ’ 

— A  cause  de  notre  prononciation  barbare,’  I  continued.  The  clouds 
were  dispersed,  the  sun  shone  again — all  was  well  with  the  world.  The 
Emperor  laughed  heartily  at  the  expense  of  the  public  orator  and  his 
‘  prononciation  barbare,’  and  kept  me  talking  for  some  few  minutes.  He 
was  always  very  gracious  when  I  met  him  at  any  entertainment,  and  never 
failed  to  give  me  a  friendly  little  nod  or  word  of  recognition.” 

The  revelations  of  British  policy  in  Eiissia,  in  1863-64,  are  not 
pleasant  reading  to-day,  but  they  ought  to  be  salutary.  They 
show  the  fatal  source  of  our  constant  troubles  since  that  date. 
The  humiliation  of  England,  if  England  could  have  been  sensitive 
to  it,  w'as  complete.  We  had  promised  to  come  to  the  help  of 
Denmark,  and  we  failed  her  in  her  hour  of  anguish.  We  encour¬ 
aged  the  Poles  to  believe  that  they  might  count  upon  our  protec¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  crisis  came  we  deserted  them.  Lord  Eedes- 
dale  gives  a  very  striking  and  courageous  picture  of  the  feeling 
towards  this  country  which  was  created  by  England’s  attitude  of 
threatening  and  never  performing.  Lord  Eussell’s  policy,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  might  be  applauded  at  home,  was  not  admired  in 
our  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  plainly  seen,  and  by 
no  one  more  clearly  than  by  Mr.  Mitford,  that  it  was  worthy  only 
of  derision  and  contempt.  The  Eussian  politicians  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  their  conviction  that  as  a  European  Power 
England  ceased  to  exist  in  1864.  If  there  was  a  feeling  of  indi¬ 
vidual  friendliness  to  English  people  in  Eussian  society,  Lord 
Eedesdale  attributes  it  not  to  any  merit  in  our  Government,  but 
to  the  personal  charm  and  popularity  of  Lord  and  Lady  Napier. 

The  young  man  was  soon  called  away  from  his  experiences 
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in  Russia  to  take  up  those  long  labours  in  the  East  by  the  literary 
results  of  which  he  is,  no  doubt,  most  widely  known.  He  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  to  Constantinople,  when  a  messenger  was  needed, 
and  he  went  down  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  so  on  to 
Stamboul.  His  memories  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Troad 
will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  to-day ;  but  he  knew’  no 
Turkish,  and  the  real  value  of  these  recollections  is  connected 
with  the  author’s  linguistic  acquirements.  In  1865  he  passed 
through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Peking.  By  an  odd  coincidence  he 
left  for  the  East  on  the  night  of  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Morny, 
of  which  he  is  able  to  give  a  number  of  particulars  which  are  of 
remarkable  interest.  He  reveals,  what  we  believe  has  never 
been  made  public  before,  the  fact  that  Louis  Napoleon  went  to 
take  leave  of  his  brother  on  his  death-bed,  and  that  when  the 
moment  for  parting  came,  the  dying  Due,  holding  the  Emperor’s 
hand  in  his,  summoned  up  strength  enough  to  say,  “Sire,  mefiez- 
vous  de  I’Allemagne !  ”  This  was  told  to  Lord  Eedesdale  by  one 
who  was  present  at  the  scene,  and  no  dying  speech  was  ever 
more  prophetic. 

Of  Mr.  Mitford’s  doings  in  China  in  1865-66,  the  main  events 
are  already  familiar  to  students  of  his  admirable  Attache  at  Peking 
(1900),  and  these  chapters  of  his  Memories  may  be  said  to  be 
in  large  measure  “boiled  down”  from  that  work.  It  was  not  an 
interesting  period  in  Chinese  politics,  for  it  was  a  pause  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  between  two  violent  national  crises.  In  this  interval  of 
calm  the  young  diplomatist  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language  and  the  observation  of  Chinese  manners.  We 
do  not  recollect  that  he  gives  in  The  Attache  anything  like  so 
full  an  account  as  we  find  here  of  the  Temple  of  the  Azure 
Clouds,  the  enchanting  summer-house  of  the  Embassy.  Nor  do 
we  recall  in  that  volume  any  account  of  the  extraordinary  char¬ 
acter  and  career  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  missionary-linguist,  who 
was  burned  to  death  by  the  Coreans,  in  the  anchorage  of  the 
Seoul  River,  during  Mr.  Mitford’s  residence  in  Peking.  Here 
is  a  story  w’orthy  to  be  expanded  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Chinese  chapters  are  not  strictly 
novel,  no  part  of  Lord  Redesdale’s  volumes  can  compete  for 
startling  originality  and  wild  romance  with  those  pages  which 
are  devoted  to  Japan.  He  was  transferred  to  that  country  in 
October,  1866,  and  he  landed  at  a  Yokohama  which  was  almost 
as  fabulous  as  fairyland.  It  strains  our  credence  to  be  told  that 
when  Lord  Eedesdale  entered  the  public  service  in  1858  there 
was  not  a  single  Englishman  living  who  could  boast  that  he  had 
ever  set  foot  in  Japan.  Since  the  massacre  of  the  Christians 
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in  1638  the  archipelago  had  been  closed  to  foreigners,  and  when, 
in  1853,  some  American  ships  appeared  off  the  coast,  the  Japanese 
population  was  thrown  into  such  an  agony  of  panic  that  the 
Commodore  was  entreated  to  sail  away.  Five  years  were  to  pass 
before  Japan  permitted  a  foreign  foot  to  touch  her  soil.  When 
the  embassy  of  1866  landed  the  old  feudal  system  of  Japanese 
government  remained  in  its  mediaeval  condition,  and,  as  Lord 
Redesdale  has  said  in  his  Tale  of  Old  and  New  Japan  (1906),  he 
was  fated  to  be  present  when  this  ancient  nation  “leapt  at  a 
bound  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  fiercest 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

The  political  value  of  Lord  Redesdale ’s  pages  rests  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  explained  wdth  authority 
and  in  detail  the  part  played  by  Europe,  and  particularly  by 
England,  in  this  singular  and  perhaps  unparalleled  revolution. 
We  learn,  what  the  world  has  never  before  been  told,  of  the  secret 
struggle  which  went  on  between  the  French  and  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  central  government  of  Japan.  It  was  our  policy 
to  re-establish  the  dynastic  authority  of  the  Mikado,  while  that 
of  the  French  was  to  bolster  up  the  decaying  power  of  his  rival,  the 
Shogun.  In  these  competitions  the  struggle  for  dominance  was 
conducted  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes  and  the  French  Minister,  M.  Leon 
Roches,  in  secret  but  deadly  rivalry.  These  diplomatists  “hated 
one  another  and  were  as  jealous  as  a  couple  of  women.”  And 
here  follows  the  revelation  of  a  series  of  events  which  we  believe 
have  been  hitherto  as  absolutely  unknown  in  Japan  as  in  Europe. 
Parkes  courageously  determined  to  give  the  whole  of  his  moral 
support  to  the  Daimios,  the  territorial  nobles,  who,  having  for 
six  hundred  years  been  excluded  from  power  by  the  Shogun,  were 
now  endeavouring  to  regain  their  ancestral  position.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  resist  quoting  a  fragment  from  Lord  Redesdale’s  thrilling 
narrative  :  — 

“One  day  Parkes  came  into  my  room  like  a  whirlwind,  his  fair,  reddish 
hair  almost  standing  on  end,  as  was  its  way  when  he  was  excited.  ‘What 
is  the  matter.  Sir  Harry?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Matter  1  ’  was  the  answer.  ‘What 
do  you  think  that  fellow  Roches  has  just  told  me?  He  is  going  to  have  a 
mission  militaire  out  from  France  to  drill  the  Shogun’s  army!  Never  mind! 
I’ll  be  even  with  him.  I’ll  have  a  mission  navalel' — and  he  did.  Three 
months  later  out  came  the  mission  militaire,  with  Captain  Chanoine  at  its 
head — Chanoine  who  afterwards  became  famous  when,  as  general,  he  was 
for  three  days  War  Minister,  and  resigned  owing  to  the  Dreyfus  affair.  My 
old  friend.  General  Descharmes,  then  a  captain,  was  the  cavalry  officer,  and 
arrived  with  a  grand  piano  and  a  whole  repertoire  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
and  Chopin.  He  was  a  really  great  musician,  which  did  not  hinder  him 
from  being  a  first-rate  soldier.  Brunet  was  the  artilleryman;  he  afterwards 
got  into  a  scrape  by  taking  command  in  the  Shogun’s  army,  when  it  made 
its  last  stand  at  Wakamatsu  in  the  northern  province  of  Aidzu.  Du  Bousquet 
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represented  the  infantry,  and  became  a  competent  Japanese  scholar; 
Caseneuve  was  the  fifth  officer. 

“Not  very  long  afterwards  Captain  Tracy  and  the  mission  navale  appeared 
upon  the  scene  as  Parkes’s  counterblast. 

“Who  could  have  foretold  that  the  foundation  of  the  marvellously  suc¬ 
cessful  Japanese  army  and  navy  should  have  had  its  origin  in  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  and  French  Ministers?” 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  English  policy  was  the 
useful  one  for  Europe,  since  the  whole  of  the  obstruction  to 
foreign  intercourse,  and  the  almost  daily  murders  which  made 
Japan  in  1866  a  land  of  terror,  were  brought  about  by  Daimios 
in  their  effort  to  discredit  the  Shogun  and  to  get  his  administra¬ 
tion  into  disgrace.  It  was  acute  of  Parkes  to  fathom  this  curious 
intrigue,  and  he  was  justified  in  spite  of  appearances  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  the  Daimios,  since  on  the  day  that  the  Mikado  took 
over  the  Treaties  the  trouble  began  at  once  to  diminish,  and 
soon  ceased  altogether. 

It  was  Lord  Eedesdale  and  Sir  Ernest  Satow — now  perhaps 
the  only  responsible  survivor  from  the  age  of  feudal  Japan — who 
helped  Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  establish  relations  with  the  chief  local 
authorities  in  the  country.  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  in  particular,  will 
always  claim  the  deep  gratitude  of  Japan  for  having  guided  Parkes 
along  a  correct  historical  line.  It  was  not  easy  to  do,  for  the 
English  were  following  the  Dutch,  whose  attempt  had  ended  in 
muddle  and  failure.  Lord  Eedesdale,  as  this  record  shows,  had 
the  practical  work  to  do,  which  his  almost  unequalled  mastery 
of  the  Japanese  language  made  appropriate  to  him  alone.  He 
was  always  the  man  sent  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  Daimios  at  Osaka,  Kioto,  and  Hiogo,  cities  till  then  unvisited 
by  a  European ;  and  though  he  makes  light  of  it,  the  peril  of 
these  expeditions  must  have  been  extreme.  The  continual  strain 
upon  the  nerves  was  terrible,  and  one  youthful  secretary  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  unable  to  bear  it.  “For  nearly  four  years,”  Lord 
Eedesdale  writes,  “I  never  wrote  a  note  without  having  a  revolver 
on  the  table,  and  never  went  to  bed  without  a  Spencer  rifle  and 
bayonet  at  my  hand.”  We  recommend  to  particular  notice  the 
wonderful  pages  in  which  he  describes  his  expedition  in  May, 
1866,  to  be  received  for  the  first  time  by  the  Shogun,  at  his 
stupendous  fortress  of  Osaka.  Here  he  was  left  all  alone,  for 
five  months,  in  the  midst  of  half  a  million  of  hostile  Japanese. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  selection  from  what  is  new  and 
startling  in  these  Japanese  recollections.  We  can  but  refer  to 
the  journey  overland,  made  in  continual  peril  of  his  life,  at  the 
height  of  this  dramatic  period,  the  autumn  of  1867.  As  we  read 
it,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  realise  that  there  can  be  a 
man  living  who  went  through  adventures  which  seem  to  belong 
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to  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Equally  astonishing  is  the  author’s 
adventure  in  going  up  to  Kioto  to  see  the  Prince  of  Tosa,  and 
almost  more  extraordinary  still  the  first  reception  by  the  Mikado 
in  the  old  sacred  palace,  among  the  temples  and  cherry-orchards  of 
Kioto.  The  audience  took  place  on  March  26th,  1868,  and  of 
this  ceremony  Lord  Redesdale  (pp.  447,  448)  gives  an  account  in 
full  detail,  which  is  peculiarly  important  because  of  this  historic 
event  no  relation  has  ever  before  been  printed,  except  the  bald 
and  brief  statement  of  fact  which  the  author,  at  the  direction 
of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  communicated  to  the  Times  by  the  next 
mail.  Two  other  points,  among  a  multitude,  have  struck  us  in 
reading  these  Japanese  chapters  as  being  noteworthy.  One  of 
these  is  the  method  in  which  the  Japanese  were  persuaded  to 
publish  the  edict  against  the  killing  of  foreigners ;  the  other  is 
the  remarkable  success  in  procuring  the  remission  of  the  death 
sentence,  promulgated  by  Shinto  fanatics,  against  the  Urakami 
Christians.  In  each  case  it  was  Lord  Redesdale  who,  after 
months  of  solitary  toil,  brought  the  work  to  a  favourable  con¬ 
clusion. 

We  have  not  half  emptied  Lord  Redesdale’s  horn  of  plenty, 
but  we  must  leave  his  treasures  to  be  explored  by  his  readers. 
In  1870,  after  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  East,  he  came  home 
again  to  England,  and  the  portrait-sketches  of  innumerable  nota¬ 
bilities  begin.  Among  them  those  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord 
Granville  take  prominence.  The  former,  with  his  intense  joy  in 
life  and  his  redundant  generosity,  was  a  man  after  young 
Mitford’s  own  heart.  Of  the  latter,  the  portrait  is  more  elaborate 
and  slightly  more  critical,  but  it  appears  distinctly  from  it  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  younger  man  who  viewed  diplomatic  events 
from  the  inside,  the  public  services  of  Lord  Granville  were 
greater  than  has  ever  been  recognised.  We  pass  on  to  Richard 
Burton  at  Damascus  in  1871,  to  Garibaldi  at  Caprera  in  1872, 
to  Brigham  Young  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  1873,  to  Whistler, 
to  Carlyle,  to  Millais,  to  Leighton,  and  in  every  case  the  vigour 
of  the  portraiture  is  admirable. 

A  special  value  attaches  to  the  rather  full  chapter  on  Disraeli, 
for  whom  Lord  Redesdale  expresses  a  very  warm  and  affectionate 
respect.  The  various  activities  and  pleasures,  admirations  and 
services,  of  the  last  thirty  years  fill  with  infinite  variety  of  colour 
and  charm  the  latter  chapters  of  this  delightful  book,  which  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  appears  to  us  the  fullest  and  most 
original  of  all  recent  autobiographies.  No  doubt  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  German  virulence  in 
August  of  last  year  changed  the  whole  current  of  our  thoughts. 
But,  in  a  “Last  Word,”  the  author  sums  up  his  political  impres- 
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sions  of  half  a  century,  and  shows  how  inevitable  it  was  that  the 
Germans,  who  were  waiting  all  that  time  for  the  psychological 
moment  when  England’s  hands  should,  as  they  thought,  be  tied, 
should  have  made  their  spring  last  autumn.  We  will  close  this 
rapid  review  with  a  piece  of  evidence  which  Lord  Redesdale,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  yachtsman,  is  able  to  bring  for  the  first  time 
to  public  notice  :  — 

“The  Kaiser,  firmly  convinced  that  all  would  go  on  as  usual  in  an 
England  apathetic  in  all  matters  save  those  relating  to  sport,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1914,  entered  his  yacht  for  the  Cowes  Regatta,  and  as  usual  sent  the 
great  cup  which  he  gave  annually  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  was  expected  at  Cowes,  was  actually  in  England,  and, 
only  telegraphing  his  excuses  to  his  host  and  hostess  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  hurried  back  to  Germany.  On  the  3rd  of  August  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  held  a  meeting,  and  by  special  desire  of  the  King  we  abandoned 
the  Regatta.  On  the  4th  of  August  England  declared  war.  The  disillusion 
must  have  been  mortifying.  As  for  the  Meteor,  she  remained  at  Kiel, 
where,  with  the  rest  of  the  Kaiser’s  ships — as  harmless  as  herself — she  still 
lies.” 

Edmund  Gosse. 


b. 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AS  MINISTER  OF  A 
DEMOCRACY. 


Since  the  days  when  great  crowds  were  wont  to  congregate  at 
railway  stations  on  the  off  chance  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great 
tribune  of  the  Victorian  era,  in  passing  through  from  London  to 
Midlothian,  might  give  the  people  a  few  minutes’  address,  there 
has  been  no  voice  in  British  politics  like  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  captivate  the  imagination  and  to  hold  the  ear  of  the  Democracy. 
We  miss  in  his  speeches  the  rounded,  sonorous  periods  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  they  appeal  to  the  popular  conceit  as  perhaps  even 
the  Grand  Old  Man  seldom  did.  He  is  a  stranger  alike  to  the 
frigid  impressiveness  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  to  the  more  heated  but 
less  convincing  oratory  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  but  he  is  quicker  than  either  to  put  himself  in  accord 
with  the  crowd.  No  speech  of  his,  however  carefully  prepared, 
however  elaborately  studied,  possesses  the  grace  and  finished  polish 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  most  casual  utterance ;  but  it  never  fails  to  hold 
the  multitude.  You  may  disagree  with  his  sentiments,  reprobate 
his  methods,  even  condemn  the  particular  object  he  has  in  view, 
but  you  cannot  help  recognising  the  charm  he  undoubtedly  pos¬ 
sesses  for  the  man  in  the  street,  and  to  which  you  find  yourself 
unwillingly  compelled  to  surrender — at  least  for  the  time.  His 
speeches  seldom  read  well  in  cold  print,  but  coming  hot  from  his 
lips  they  move  you.  You  may  call  much  of  it  patter,  and  Cheap 
Jack  oratory  at  a  country  fair,  but  you  must  admit  the  yokels  like 
it,  and  are  carried  away  by  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has 
come  to  be  pretty  generally  acclaimed  as  the  most  potent  force  in 
British  politics  to-day,  regarded  as  the  one  man  who  can  sway 
the  Democracy,  mould  them  to  his  will,  lead  them  to  see  things 
through  his  glasses,  induce  them  to  do  to-day  things  for  which 
they  may  be  sorry  to-morrow. 

This  largely  explains  why,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Coalition 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  selected  for  the  portfolio  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  new  department  of  State  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  to  do  most  directly  and  most  intimately  with 
the  industrial  community  to  which  the  State  looked  for  salvation 
at  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
true  he  possesses  other  and  very  essential  qualifications  for  this, 
in  a  sense  perhaps  the  most  important  and  responsible  position  in 
the  whole  Ministry  at  the  present  juncture.  His  name  in  the 
late  Liberal  administration  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
synonym  for  success.  His  record  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
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department  which,  before  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Muni¬ 
tions  had  most  to  do  with  the  nation’s  industries,  to  put  it  at  its 
lowest  compared  in  practicalness  with  that  of  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  that  office.  The  establishment  of  the  census  of 
production  might  almost  be  deemed  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
prevision  of  the  country’s  requirements  in  such  a  crisis  as  the 
present,  the  necessity  to  estimate  its  industrial  resources,  and  to 
measure  its  capacity  for  producing  at  need  any  given  classes  of 
goods.  The  information  stored  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  provided  data  which  must  have  been 
invaluable  when  the  future  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
first  came  to  be  mapped  out.  He  had  the  ear  of  the  worker,  the 
confidence  of  the  employer,  the  power  to  charm  both  into  bene¬ 
ficent  co-operation — and  combined  with  this  a  dynamic  person¬ 
ality  sufficiently  potent  to  set  the  new  machinery  in  motion  and 
to  keep  it  going  at  high  speed. 

But  the  war,  great,  grim,  terrible  beyond  conception  though  it 
be,  will  pass,  soon  or  late.  And  when  it  is  over,  when  peace  is 
once  more  established,  what  then?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself 
has  declared  that  new  problems  will  arise  which  will  cause  old 
Party  shibboleths  to  be  forgotten.  Old  landmarks  will  disappear, 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Parties  as  we  have  known 
them  in  the  past  will  in  many  cases  have  been  broken  down. 
Some,  however,  will  still  remain,  behind  which  the  stalwarts  of 
old  interests  will  again  entrench  themselves,  and  possibly  raise 
new  fortifications.  One  great  fact  is  already  emerging  from  the 
smoke  and  the  turmoil  of  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and  that  is 
that  when  the  war  is  over  the  Democracy  will  demand  to  be  heard 
and  considered  in  all  the  lands  now  suffering  from  the  ravages 
of  war.  It  is  inconceivable,  for  instance,  that  when  the  German 
armies  are  finally  routed,  as  everybody  in  this  country  confidently 
believes  they  will  be,  the  German  people  will  once  more  place 
their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  Junkerism  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  bondage  of  militarism.  Of  Bussia,  the  other  great  Empire 
in  which  the  will  of  the  people  has  ever  been  subordinated  to 
that  of  its  Autocrat  head,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  descended  upon  him,  declared  that  the  tyranny  of 
German  militarism  is  actually  freeing  that  great  agglomeration 
of  nationalities  from  the  bondage  of  countless  ages.  Speaking 
at  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  at  Bangor,  August 
5th,  1915,  he  said  ; — 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that,  however  long  victory  may  tarry,  it  will  ultimately 
come.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  the  dawn.  The  Eastern  sky  is  dark  and 
lowering;  the  stars  have  been  clouded  over.  I  regard  that  stormy  horizon 
with  anxiety,  but  with  no  dread.  To-day  I  can  see  the  colour  of  a  new 
hope  beginning  to  empurple  the  sky.  The  enemy  are  unshackling  Russia. 
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With  their  monster  artillery  they  are  shattering  the  rusty  bars  that  fettered 
the  strength  of  the  people  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Austria  and  Prussia  are  doing  for 
Russia  to-day  what  their  military  ancestors  effected  just  as  unwittingly  for 
France.  They  are  .  .  .  freeing  a  great  nation.” 

In  fulfilment  of  that  inspired  prophecy  the  sheaf  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  coming  harvest  has  already  appeared  in  the  effective 
protest  of  the  Duma  against  its  compulsory  prorogation,  and  in 
its  consequent  reassembling  in  session  at  the  now  unquestioned 
will  of  the  people.  What  is  taking  place  in  the  Balkans  as  1 
write,  the  open  flouting  by  King  Ferdinand  in  Bulgaria  and  by 
King  Constantine  in  Greece  of  the  known  wishes  of  the  masses, 
can  have  but  one  conclusion.  The  will  of  the  people  there,  as 
here,  must  ultimately  prevail.  So  far  as  Britain  is  concerned, 
the  gage  of  battle  was  taken  up  by  us  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  small  nationalities — originally  Belgium  and  Serbia.  But  the 
issue  has  widened  immensely  since  then.  It  is  no  longer  limited 
to  the  protection  of  small  countries  against  the  aggression  of 
all-powerful  neighbours,  but  involves  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  people  in  all  countries  to  the  exercise  of  their  will  in  their 
own  home  government.  The  old  political  formula  of  the  “govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people”  is  being  given 
a  wider  application  than  it  ever  had  before.  In  other  words,  the 
world  war  is  opening  to-day  the  door  through  which  the  Demo¬ 
cracy  of  Europe  will  enter  into  its  own  to-morrow. 

And  when  it  does,  where  will  Britain  stand?  Is  it  conceivable 
that,  when  it  returns  home  war-worn  and  blood-stained  from  this 
titanic  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  Europe,  what  is 
left  after  the  war  of  the  flower  of  British  manhood  will  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  old  order  of  things  which  prevailed  before  it  entered 
upon  the  fight? 

Let  us  extend  our  field  of  vision  to  our  Colonies  and  the 
British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas.  How  will  the  war  affect 
them,  and  the  mutual  relations  between  these  young  and  vigorous 
nations  with  each  other,  and  between  these  growing  British  cubs 
and  the  old  but  still  vigorous  British  lion?  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves ;  the  position  and  the  relations  of  the  Oversea 
Dominions  to  the  Mother  Country  can  never  be  the  same  after 
the  war  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  hitherto.  With  a 
spirit  and  an  enthusiasm  never  before  witnessed  in  the  history' 
of  any  people,  these  have,  without  a  single  exception,  rivalled 
each  other  in  devotion,  emulated  each  other  in  sacrifice,  and 
manifested  a  loyalty  which  has  struck  the  foe  with  consternation 
and  the  friend  with  amaze. 

But  loyalty  and  devotion  to  what?  Not  so  much  to  the  King 
of  England  as  to  the  Emperor  of  the  British  Dominions  Beyond 
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the  Seas.  Go  among  the  Colonial  troops,  Canadian,  South 
African,  Australian,  and  you  will  find,  to  your  edification  if  to 
your  surprise,  that  it  is  not  the  traditional  conventional  love  of 
the  Mother  Country  which  inspires  them.  To  the  great  majority 
of  them  England  is  not  their  Mother  Country.  They  are  children 
of  the  Canadian  prairies,  of  the  South  African  veldt,  of  the 
Australian  sheep-run.  These  are  their  motherlands,  and  to  them 
their  thoughts  turn  when  thinking  of  home,  and  all  that  word 
signifies.  Compliment  them  on  their  loyalty  to  “the  old 
country,”  and  the  chances  are  they  will  tell  you,  in  language 
more  forceful  than  deferential,  that  they  are  inspired  not  by  love 
of  England,  but  by  regard  for  the  fortunes  and  future  of  the 
British  Empire,  England  to  them  is  little  more  than  a  name, 
a  nebula,  an  abstraction ;  the  Empire  a  concrete  reality  which 
they  have  seen  and  felt,  and  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  only 
motherland  they  know  are  indissolubly  bound.  It  was  because 
they  saw  the  Empire  imperilled,  and  their  homelands  endangered 
by  German  aggression,  that  they  shouldered  rifle  and  knapsack, 
and  made  equal  cause  with  England  against  the  common  enemy. 
And  when  the  war  is  over,  think  you  these  democratic 
sons  of  democratic  i)eoples  will  return  to  their  homes 
beyond  the  seas  content  to  leave  solely  to  the  guidance 
and  determination  of  a  country  and  an  authority  in  which 
they  have  no  voice  the  future  destinies  of  the  Empire  in  whose 
continued  existence  their  own  home  interests  are  bound,  and 
for  which  they  have  fought  so  well  and  poured  their  blood  so 
unstintedly?  Will  it  not  rather  be  the  task  of  British  states¬ 
manship  to  devise  means  for  drawing  more  closely  the  bonds  of 
Empire,  and  for  giving  these  scattered  subjects  of  that  Empire, 
the  most  democratic  the  world  has  ever  seen,  a  new  and  more 
intimate  interest  in  its  maintenance? 

At  home  we  shall  be  faced  by  a  greater  industrial  struggle 
than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed.  All  the  elements  that  go  to 
the  making  of  a  great  and  grave  industrial  dispute  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  Continental  War  broke  out.  That  war  has 
neither  banished  nor  dissipated  them.  Indeed,  so  far  from  allay¬ 
ing,  it  has  rather  served  to  emphasise  the  animosities  which, 
unappeased,  inevitably  lead  to  conflict.  One  may  even  go  a  step 
further,  and  assert  that  the  special  war  legislation  adopted  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation  has  served  actually  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  battleground.  To  employ  military  similes  new  gun 
emplacements  have  been  constructed  for  offensive,  and  new'  pro¬ 
tections  have  been  raised  for  defensive  purposes  on  both  sides. 
Take  the  labour  side  of  the  question.  The  workman  has  been 
granted  very  substantial  increases  in  his  wages,  not  merely  in 
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the  form  of  a  war  bonus,  but,  in  certain  great  industries—  iiiiuing 
for  instance — large  advances  in  his  ordinary  earnings.  Take  the 
capitalist  view.  The  employer  has  been  granted  powers  and 
privileges  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  For  the  time  being 
all  the  fortifications  of  Trade  Unionism  have  been  razed  to  the 
ground.  Regulations  relating  to  hours  of  work,  the  employment 
of  non-Unionist  labour  or  of  unskilled  workmen  in  the  skilled 
trades — in  a  word,  all  the  safeguards  raised  by  the  labori¬ 
ous  efforts  and  enormous  conflicts  of  Trade  Unionism  for  a 
generation  past,  have  now  been  swept  away  by  the  action  of 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  under  special  powers  granted  by  the 
legislature.  It  is  true  that  these  are  all  alike  labelled  “tem¬ 
porary,”  that  the  advance  in  wages  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
specifically  granted  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  that 
there  has  been  given  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  a  solemn 
undertaking  that  no  suspension  for  the  time  being  of  Trade 
Union  regulations  shall  in  any  way  prejudice  the  position  of 
labour  after  the  war.  But  to  argue  from  these  facts  that  capital 
and  labour  will  automatically  and  voluntarily  revert  to  the 
status  quo  ante  helium  when  peace  is  restored  and  home  industries 
reassume  a  normal  state,  is  to  ignore  every  teaching  of  history, 
and  to  deny  every  tendency  of  perverted  human  nature.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  assume  that  every  capitalist  and  every 
Trade  Union  in  the  land  will  respect  the  sacred  inviolability  of 
treaties  than  we  have  to  believe,  say,  that  it  was  a  sense  of 
honourable  obligation  alone  which  induced  Germany,  on  the 
representation  of  President  Wilson,  to  abandon  her  submarine 
piracy,  or  that  the  Kaiser  will  voluntarily  surrender  his  terri¬ 
torial  gains  in  France  and  Belgium.  Indeed,  those  who  in  the 
past  have  been  by  courtesy  regarded  as  the  founts  of  honour  on 
the  Continent,  have  so  depreciated  the  value  of  solemn  engage¬ 
ments  that  an  unbalanced  labour  organisation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  ring  of  capitalists  thirsting  for  profits  on  the  other,  can, 
however  unjustifiably,  still  quite  conceivably,  endeavour  by  any 
and  every  means  within  their  power  to  retain,  when  the  war  is 
over,  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  which  the  war  temporarily 
gave  them.  There  are  not  lacking  already  indications  of  this, 
signs  that  both  capital  and  labour  are  preparing  to  resume  the 
struggle  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  that  on  a  scale  unprece¬ 
dented  in  industrial  history.  The  President  of  the  Miners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Great  Britain  has  frankly  avowed  such  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  an  organisation  which  has  contributed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men  to  our  new  army  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Railwaymen’s 
Association  declared  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that,  in  quite  conceivable  circumstances,  every  railway  in  the 
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kingdom  would  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  even  in  the  middle  of 
a  war  and  under  conditions  which  might  involve  the  invasion  of 
this  country  by  a  foreign  foe.  This  indicates  a  temper  pervading 
labour  even  at  this  time  of  crisis  which  no  sane  statesman  can 
afford  to  ignore. 

Moreover,  there  is  already  in  course  of  formation  a  triple 
alliance  in  the  world  of  British  labour,  as  unprecedented  in  its 
magnitude  as  it  is  unequalled  in  its  ambition.  It  aims  at  nothing 
short  of  subordinating  the  wdiole  industrial,  and  consequently 
social,  order  of  the  kingdom,  practically  to  the  control,  not  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  nation,  but  of  an  executive  elected  by  the 
workers  in  the  three  callings  most  directly  affecting  our  whole 
industrial  and  commercial  life — the  Miners’  Federation,  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  and  the  National  Transport 
Workers’  Federation.  Granted  the  successful  establishment  of 
such  an  alliance,  and  granted  also  that  its  executive  can  rely 
upon  the  obedience  of  these  three  armies  of  workers,  it  will,  if 
not  wisely  led,  constitute  a  greater  menace  to  this  country  than 
ever  did  Prussian  militarism. 

Nor  has  the  outlook  been  improved,  nor  the  future  task  of 
British  statesmanship  been  rendered  easier,  either  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  war  legislation  or  by  its  effect  upon  labour.  In  char¬ 
acter  it  has  been  coercive,  reactionary,  out  of  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  the  British  people,  abhorrent  to  the  British  workman 
who,  however  easily  led,  is  inclined  to  develop  mulishness  when 
driven.  This  incursion  into  the  sphere  of  coercion,  how^ever 
effective  it  may  have  been  in  individual  cases,  has  proved  anything 
but  a  success  where  large  bodies  of  men  are  concerned.  So  far 
from  being  coerced  by  the  Munitions  Act,  the  South  Wales  miners 
promptly  coerced  its  authors  into  granting  their  insistent 
demands.  The  mere  attempt  to  coerce  them  not  only  brought 
the  coercive  Act  itself  into  ridicule,  but  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  of  rebellion  not  merely  against  the  constituted  authority 
of  Parliament,  but  against  the  hitherto,  to  them,  more  sacred 
authority  of  their  own  leaders.  In  a  word  the  nett  result  was  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  what  may  be  called  a  democracy 
within  the  democracy,  and  of  a  democracy  which  w^ould  not  be 
bound  by  the  pledges  of  its  own  democratically  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  What  makes  the  whole  incident  more  portentous  is  that 
this  rebellion  of  democratic  labour  proved  successful  both  as 
against  the  armed  power  of  the  State,  and  against  the  persuasive 
power  of  its  own  freely  selected  and  hitherto  trusted  leaders.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  and  of  unrest  cannot  but  thrive  under  such 
exotic  conditions. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  face 
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when  the  war  is  over — a  new-born  enfranchised  democracy  in 
European  countries  hitherto  autocratically  governed  ;  a  re-inspired 
democracy  in  Britain  Beyond  the  Seas,  insistent  in  its  demand 
for  an  effective  practical  voice  in  directing  the  future  destinies  of 
the  Empire ;  and  a  dissatisfied,  mayhap  turbulent,  democracv 
at  home  rendered  restive  alike  by  the  temporary  suspension  of 
treasured  privileges  and  by  the  transient  success  which  marked 
its  bloodless  rebellion  against  authority.  Here  is  truly  a  problem 
whose  magnitude,  complexity,  and  importance  will  demand  all 
that  is  best  and  highest,  most  far-seeing,  diplomatic,  and  tactful 
in  British  statesmanship. 

In  contemplating  these  and  other  post-war  problems,  the 
thoughts  of  many  are  turning  almost  instinctively  to  the  one 
British  statesman  who  has  in  the  past  most  approved  himself  to 
the  democracy  of  this  and  other  lands.  Dr.  Sarolea,  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  my  “Life  Romance  of  Lloyd  George,”  thus  sums  up 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  qualifications  as  a  Minister  for  the 
democracy  :  — 

“  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  most  consistent  democratic  statesman  in  the 
British  Empire.  His  name  is  identified  with  democratic  legislation,  with 
democratic  aspirations,  with  democratic  methods,  in  a  way  no  other  name  is." 

Many  would  endorse,  most  people  would  accept,  this  estimate 
of  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  Everyone  must  recognise  that 
there  is  no  statesman  whom  the  people  will  more  eagerly  throng 
to  hear,  no  orator  to  whom  the  mutable  multitude  will  listen  more 
avidly,  or  to  whose  skilful  play  upon  their  feelings  they  will  give 
a  more  vibrant  response.  He  is,  as  Dr.  Sarolea  rightly  says, 
emphatically  “the  orator  of  the  new  social  order.”  Nor  is  this 
conception  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  power  over  the  masses  confined 
to  this  country.  It  pervades  the  Continent  and  the  Colonies. 
Take  up  a  paper  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  and  you  will 
find  that  he  alone  of  all  British  statesmen  is  to-day  accorded  the 
distinction  of  a  cabled  verbatim  report  of  his  utterances.  He  is 
the  only  statesman  in  this  or  any  other  country  whose  public 
speeches  on  the  war  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  collected  in  a  separate  volume.  The  first  of  these,  delivered 
at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  London,  in  September,  1914,  has  had 
separate  editions  of  it  published  in  fifteen  different  European 
languages.  The  democracy  on  the  Continent,  no  less  than  at 
home,  acclaim  him  as  the  exponent  of  their  views,  the  interpreter 
of  their  souls.  What  neutral  countries  think  of  him  as  Minister 
of  a  democracy  is  well  reflected  in  the  columns  of  the  Danish 
Berlingske  Tidende,  which  asserts  that — 

‘‘All  England  looks  with  boundless  confidence  to  Lloyd  George.  In  his 
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person  they  see  a  new  guardian  spirit — a  new  St.  George  of  England.  The 
confidence  in  him  is  just  as  touching  as  it  is  well  deserved.  They  feel  that 
Llovd  George  could  never  abuse  this  unrestricted  confidence.  He  is  too 
(rood  a  democrat  and  too  great  a  heart  to  nurse  that  arrogant  craving  for 
dictatorship  that  has  soiled  the  memory  of  so  many  great  leaders  of  men.” 

Wherein,  then,  lies  the  secret  of  this  great  hold  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  democracy  of  all  lands,  and  how  far  can  that 
hold  be  relied  upon  to  influence  and  guide  it  aright  when  the 
testing  time  which  must  follow  the  war  comes?  There  is  a 
danger  that  the  nimbus  of  popularity  in  which  he  everywhere 
appears  to  the  public  eye  may  blind  us  to  bis  limitations,  and 
lead  us  to  expect  more  from  him  than  he  is  capable  of  giving 
us.  For  public  opinion  is  no  more  really  infallible  than  is  the 
Pope — or  even  Mr.  Ijloyd  George.  Let  us,  then,  for  the  moment 
divest  ourselves  of  all  preconceived  and  consequently  prejudiced 
notions  concerning  him,  seek  the  real  sources  of  his  undoubted 
influence  upon  the  democracy,  and  take  the  measure  not  merely 
of  his  successes,  but  also  of  his  failures. 

To  begin  with,  he  is  essentially  and  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
man  of  the  people.  He  was  born  of  them,  brought  up  among 
them,  laboured,  strove,  and  suffered  with  them.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  democracy,  its  troubles  and  trials,  its  hardships  and 
grievances,  its  longings  and  aspirations,  its  hopes  and  its  fears, 
its  strength  and  its  weaknesses,  is  no  acquired  knowledge,  the 
result  of  no  mere  study,  the  fruit  of  no  carefully  directed  and 
well-informed  research.  That  path  to  knowledge  is  open  to  the 
most  highly  placed  in  the  land,  but  Lloyd  George  had  no  need 
to  tread  it ;  while  the  path  he  travelled  to  bring  him  into  touch 
with  the  people  is,  and  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  closed 
to  them.  If  the  Democracy  be  royal,  then  was  Lloyd  George 
born  in  the  purple  and  is  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  His  knowledge 
of  it  was  imbibed  with  his  mother’s  milk,  grew  with  his  growth, 
expanded  as  he  developed,  and  is  now  an  essential  part  of  his 
being.  No  more  than  can  a  woman  forget  her  suckling  child  can 
he  forget  the  tribulations  of  the  people  which  are  “graven  upon 
the  palms  of  his  hands.”  This  knowledge,  profound,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  is  at  once  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  His  speeches 
are  redolent  of  it,  his  legislation  at  once  inspired  and  limited  by 
it.  Listen  to  him  :  — 

“What  is  poverty?  Have  you  felt  it  yourselves?  If  not,  you  ought  to 
thank  God  for  having  been  spared  its  sufferings  and  temptations.  Have  you 
ever  seen  others  enduring  it?  Then  pray  God  to  forgive  you  if  you  have  not 
done  your  best  to  alleviate  it.” 

Again  : — 

“  We  want  to  drive  hunger  for  ever  from  the  hearths.  We  mean  to  banish 
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the  workhouse  from  their  thoughts,  from  the  horizon  of  every  workman  in 
the  land." 

His  conception  of  the  duty  of  Parliament  is  that  it  should— 

“cope  seriously  with  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  remove  the  national 
degradation  of  slums  and  widespread  poverty  and  destitution,  and  not  shrink 
from  attacking  boldly  the  main  causes  of  this  wretchedness.” 

Such  sentiments  necessarily  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  Demo¬ 
cracy,  and  predispose  them  to  consider  with  favour  the  antidotes 
he  prescribes  for  the  poison  in  the  social  system.  But  his  legis¬ 
lative  prescriptions,  so  far  as  they  are  dispensed  in  his  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  and  his  Insurance  Act,  and  even  in  the  land  clauses 
of  his  historical  Budget,  are  very  mild  indeed  compared  with  what 
he  is  prepared  to  produce  from  his  political  pharmacopoeia.  Con¬ 
trasting  the  poverty  of  the  worker  with  the  wealth  of  the  employer, 
he  says  : — 

“Apart  from  its  inhumanity  and  its  essential  injustice,  it  is  robbery,  it  is 
confiscation  of  what  is  the  workman’s  share  of  the  riches  of  this  land.” 

His  “legislative  ideal”  when  he  first  entered  the  Cabinet  was 
thus  defined  by  him  : — 

“The  emancipation  of  the  peasant,  the  labourer,  and  the  miner  from  the 
oppression  of  the  antiquated  and  sterilising  and  humiliating  system  of  land 
tenure.  .  .  .  The  sustenance  of  the  labouring  man  is  often  sacrificed  to  the 
sport  of  the  idle  few;  almost  as  large  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
goes  into  paying  for  permission  to  cultivate  it  as  is  allotted  towards  main¬ 
taining  the  labourers  who  till  it.  .  .  .  The  man  who  flees  from  this  tyranny 
into  the  town  is  preceded  by  it  there  into  the  recesses  of  its  darkest  slum.” 

Can  it  be  any  matter  for  surprise  that  a  dissatisfied  Democracy 
should  welcome  such  an  Evangel  and  acclaim  the  Evangelist? 
Or  that  even  the  Socialist  I.L.P.  should  at  one  time  have  looked 
upon  him  as  the  Moses  destined  to  lead  the  Israelites  of  Labour 
out  of  the  bondage  of  the  Egypt  of  Capitalism  and  Landlordism? 
But  his  whole  upbringing  had  made  him  too  pronounced  a 
depurator  to  render  him  long  acceptable  to  the  Socialist  section 
of  the  Labour  Party.  His  bitter  and  irreconcilable  quarrel  with 
the  late  Mr.  Iveir  Hardie,  honest  though  the  junior  Member  for 
Merthyr’s  Socialism  is  acknowledged  to  have  been,  revealed  the 
wide  gulf  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  red-caps.  Thus, 
as  against  any  danger  arising  from  the  extreme  wing  of  British 
Labour,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  probably  be  as  doughty  a 
champion  as  was,  say,  Du  Guesclin  against  their  prototypes  in 
France.  Still,  the  very  intimacy  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Democracy,  his  inborn  and  inbred  sympathy 
therewith — and  for  which  the  fullest  credit  should  be  accorded 
him — impose  their  limitations  ujwn  his  policy.  The  Democracy 
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has  hitherto  followed  his  lead  because  he  has  led  in  the  direction 
they  wished  to  travel.  Can  we  be  equally  certain  they  would 
follow  if  he  diverged  greatly  from  the  path  of  their  desires?  It 
will  probably  be  said  that  his  great  success  in  settling  labour 
disputes,  in  inducing  Trade  Unions  to  forgo  cherished  privileges 
and  to  cast  aside  their  most  jealously  guarded  regulations,  together 
with  the  reception  accorded  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Bristol  to  an  address  from  him  in  which  he  certainly  did  not 
spare  their  feelings,  afford  instances  demonstrating  the  readiness 
of  the  masses  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  may  lead.  But 
that  would  be  a  very  superficial  and  totally  mistaken  view  of 
the  real  situation.  It  is  a  libel  upon  the  Democracy  to  suggest 
that,  however  prepared  they  may  have  shown  themselves  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  for  the  time  being  their  own  trade  interests  to  the  more 
urgently  imperative  demands  of  the  State,  they  would  be  equally 
ready  under  less  urgent  need  to  sacrifice  what  they  deem  to  be 
legitimate  aspirations,  and  to  repudiate  the  convictions  of  a  life¬ 
time  at  the  behest  of  any  man.  It  is  not  so  the  British  workman 
is  constituted. 

Elsewhere^  I  have  ventured  the  opinion  which  I  believe  to  be 
well-founded,  that  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  probably  be 
able  to  keep  his  seat  in  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs  whatsoever 
political  sins  he  may  commit,  he  could  never  hope  to  carry  more 
than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Welsh  constituents  with  him 
if,  following  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  example,  he  crossed  over  to  the 
opposite  camp.  Here  I  will  venture  the  assertion,  equally  well- 
founded,  that,  under  normal  conditions,  he  will  never  be  able  to 
induce  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  working  classes  to  follow 
him  should  he  ever  essay  a  policy  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Evangel  he  has  always  hitherto  preached  with  such  acceptance  to 
the  Democracy. 

The  tendency  of  his  impulsive  genius  to  endeavour  to  force 
other  interests  into  the  mould  of  his  own  views  has  brought  him 
in  the  past  into  more  than  one  serious  difficulty.  His  Land 
Campaign  was  a  conspicuous  success  only  so  long  as  it  was 
declamatory ;  as  soon  as  he  endeavoured  to  embody  his  principles 
in  concrete  legislative  form  he  came  to  grief.  The  inquiries 
instituted  by  his  own  Land  Inquiry  Committees  forced  upon 
him  the  unwilling  conviction  that  the  Land  Eeform  he  had  origin¬ 
ally  contemplated  was  impossible.  The  policy  of  a  bald-headed 
attack  on  landlordism  could  not  be  pursued  in  practical  legisla¬ 
tion.  His  revised  scheme  of  Land  Reform  proved  as  great  a 
disappointment  to  his  followers  as  it  was  to  himself.  It  aroused, 
and  could  arouse,  no  enthusiasm  in  the  country,  and,  without  the 
(1)  The,  Life  Romance  of  Lloyd  George. 
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high  voltage  of  enthusiasm  to  drive  it  along,  his  scheme  came  to 
a  halt.  Again,  without  counting  the  cost  in  probable  conse¬ 
quences,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Woman  Suffragist  Com¬ 
mittee  in  London  some  time  ago  and  delivered  an  impassioned 
speech  in  which  he  outlined  a  bold  and  vigorous  policy,  saying 
in  effect :  “We  will  immediately  organise  and  initiate  a  great 
campaign  on  the  public  platform  throughout  the  kingdom.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  I  will  lead  off  at  the  Albert  Hall.”  Three 
days  later  the  whole  scheme,  which  had  aroused  such  enthusiasm, 
was  hastily  dropped,  he  having  by  then  realised  that  the  initiation 
of  his  campaign  would  necessarily  be  the  signal  for  an  opposition 
campaign  by  his  Cabinet  colleagues  who  were  hostile  to  Woman 
Suffrage.  The  passage  of  his  Insurance  Act  through  the  House 
of  Commons  provided  numberless  instances  of  his  inability  to 
enforce  his  views  against  vested  interests,  e.g.  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  friendly  societies — though  the  latter,  so  far  as  the 
bulk  of  their  members  were  concerned,  had  been  reckoned  previ¬ 
ously  among  his  political  supporters.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  instances  are  too  obvious  to  need  demonstration. 

But  the  chief  foundation  for  the  popular  belief  in  his  paramount 
and  never-failing  influence  over  the  Democracy  is  perhaps  the 
apparent  success  which  has  ever  attended  his  intervention  in 
industrial  quarrels.  It  must  ever  stand  to  his  credit  that  he  aimed 
at  making  the  Board  of  Trade  the  great  National  Conciliator  in 
labour  disputes.  Under  his  administration  that  department 
became  recognised  as  the  nation’s  industrial  hospital.  Here 
diseases  manifesting  themselves  in  the  constitution  of  British 
trade  were  treated ;  if  possible  they  were  healed ;  where  they 
were  deemed  incurable,  anesthetics  were  administered  to  allay 
the  pain ;  when  the  disease  was  pronounced  infectious,  measures 
were  taken  to  isolate  the  case  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic.  The  value  of  the  services  thus  rendered  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  largely  due  to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
personally  handled  the  cases,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  His 
savoir-faire,  quick  sympathy,  the  charm  of  his  tongue,  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  his  suggestions,  and  the  plausibility  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  all  conduced  to  success  in  his  treatment.  One  may  never¬ 
theless  be  pardoned  for  inquiring  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
permanent  cures  effected  in  really  serious  cases,  and  of  those  in 
which  temporary  relief  only  was  secured.  In  other  wwds,  how 
many  of  the  great  industrial  disputes  in  which  he  intervened 
were  permanently  “settled,”  and  how  many  merely  “  composed  ” 
for  the  time  being.  This  opens  out  a  tempting  field  of  inquiry 
for  the  student  of  modern  political  history.  For  the  present 
purpose  two  prominent  and  illustrative  instances  w'hich  readily 
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suggest  themselves  must  suffice  :  the  great  Railway  Dispute  of 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  great  Coal  Strike  of  a  few  months  since. 
In  the  first  he  certainly  averted  a  then  impending  national  danger 

_ perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  succeeded 

in  putting  off  the  evil  day.  He  certainly  did  not  “settle”  the 
threatened  railway  strike.  All  he  did  was  to  suppress,  tem¬ 
porarily,  the  more  malignant  symptoms ;  the  canker  remained  in 
the  constitution ;  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  cut  it  out,  but 
merely  applied  palliatives,  the  effect  of  which  soon  wore  away. 
It  is  to  the  incident  of  the  war  rather  than  to  the  efficacy  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  treatment,  that  the  community  is  indebted 
for  the  fact  that  the  disease  he  prescribed  for  and  was  supposed  to 
have  eradicated  has  not  broken  out  in  a  more  virulent  form  than 
ever.  As  indicated  above,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  to  show 
that,  once  the  war  is  safely  over,  the  malady  will  recrudesce  and 
demand  far  more  drastic  treatment  than  it  then  received.  In 
the  settlement  (for  in  this  case  it  was  a  settlement,  and  not  a 
mere  composing  of  differences)  of  the  South  Wales  Coal  Strike, 
although  he  was  conspicuously  successful,  he  deserves  even  less 
personal  credit  than  in  connection  with  the  Railway  Strike.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  comedy  of  errors  which  threatened  to  develop 
into  a  national  tragedy.  The  trouble,  which  need  never  have 
arisen  had  a  little  common  sense  been  exercised,  was  intensified 
tenfold  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  own  Munitions  Act  and  its  hastily 
attempted  application  by  Mr.  Runciman.  When  the  disease 
developed  into  a  virulent  form,  ^Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  the  specialist 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  was  called  in  for  consultation. 
He  personally  visited  the  patient,  and  prescribed.  A  speedy 
and  effective  cure  was  widely  advertised.  But,  owing  to  some 
error  on  the  part  of  his  dispenser,  Mr.  Runciman,  possibly  due 
to  some  illegibility  in  the  prescription  itself,  there  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  recrudescence  of  the  disease,  and  the  specialist  was  again 
hastily  summoned.  This  time  he  really  effected  a  settlement, 
but  only  at  the  cost  of  ignoring  his  own  Coercion  Act,  throwing 
over  his  colleague  and  successor  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  imposing 
heavy  liabilities  on  the  employers,  and  granting  the  men  on  strike 
everything  they  had  contended  for.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  terms  of  settlement.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  simply  placated  the  men  by  granting  their 
demands.  It  is  beside  the  question  to  say  that  he  was  compelled 
by  the  national  need  to  get  them  back  to  work.  The  essential 
l)oint  is  that,  even  at  the  height  of  the  national  need,  he  only 
succeeded  in  leading  the  men  just  where  they  wished  to  go. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  policy  since  he  first  entered  political  life 
—as  yon  will  find  in  his  diary,  in  his  correspondence,  and  in  his 
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public  speeches — reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  may  be  thus 
expressed  (indeed,  he  has  himself  so  expressed  it)  : — 

Provide  a  cry  which  is,  or  can  be  made,  popular. 

Promote  a  popular  movement  for  its  effective  prosecution. 

Inspire  that  movement  with  enthusiasm  by  a  great  platform 
campaign. 

Given  the  first  of  these,  there  is  no  man  who  can  better  provide 
the  two  remaining  essentials  to  success.  In  these  respects  he 
stands  unrivalled  among  British  statesmen  to-day.  In  justice 
to  him  it  should  be  admitted  that  he  also  possesses  the  courage  to 
run  counter  to  the  flowing  tide  of  popular  feeling  when  himself 
deeply  stirred  by  conviction,  e.g.  his  pacifist  campaign  at  the  time 
of  the  South  African  War.  That,  however,  demonstrated  that 
his  hold  upon  the  Democracy  is  largely  dependent  upon  his  ability 
to  place  before  them  a  political  menu  which  is,  or  is  capable  of 
being  made,  palatable  to  them.  Furnished  with  the  necessary 
ingredients,  no  chef  in  the  world  can  send  to  the  political  table 
of  the  Democracy  a  meal  more  to  its  taste ;  and  even  though  the 
ingredients  themselves  be  unpalatable,  he,  better  than  any  man, 
can  make  the  dish  appear  appetising. 


Beriah  G.  Evans. 
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Conditions  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  have  been  brought 
home  to  Americans  in  America  most  vividly  and  from  several 
different  angles  during  the  past  month.  A  new  phase  of  the 
submarine  controversy  with  Germany,  the  floating  of  the  Franco- 
Anglo  loan,  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenians, 
and  the  decision  of  the  British  Prize  Court  which  resulted  in 
the  confiscation  of  American  meat  products  to  the  value  of  about 
three  million  pounds  sterling,  have  given  the  American  news¬ 
papers  much  subject-matter  and  the  American  people  much  to 
talk  and  think  about. 

The  most  important  in  public  interest  has  been  the  apparent 
yielding  of  Germany  to  American  persuasion  in  the  matter  of 
the  submarine  controversy.  The  German  Government  has  apolo¬ 
gised  for  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic,  promised  indemnity  for 
American  lives  lost,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Note  presented  to 
Washington  by  the  German  Ambassador,  orders  to  German  sub¬ 
marine  commanders  “have  been  made  so  stringent  that  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  incidents  similar  to  the  Arabic  case  is  considered  out 
of  the  question.” 

No  word  has  yet  been  received  at  Washington,  so  far  as  is 
publicly  known,  concerning  the  American  demand  for  indemnity 
for  lives  lost  on  the  Lusitania’.  The  German-American  situation, 
however,  as  it  relates  to  the  sinking  by  submarines  of  unarmed 
merchant  liners  carrying  passengers,  may  be  said  to  have  again 
reached  that  point  where  tension  is  relieved,  pending  another 
“accident”  or  another  “violation  of  orders”  by  German  sub¬ 
marine  commanders.  The  reason  for  the  second  and  entirely 
different  Note  to  Washington  on  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  may 
be  found  largely  in  the  failure  of  the  German  submarine 
“blockade”  of  England  to  come  up  to  expectations  through  the 
great  losses  sustained  by  this  branch  of  the  German  Navy, 
through  the  operations  of  the  British  Fleet  and  a  changing  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  America,  which  makes  it  more  desirable  than 
ever,  from  a  German  point  of  view,  to  maintain  good  official 
relations  with  that  country. 

TFe  destruction  of  many  German  submarines  by  the  British 
Navy,  of  which  we  learn  from  neutral  sources,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  British  Government  to  have  it 
known,  has  apparently  convinced  Berlin  that  to  yield  this  point 
to  a  powerful  neutral  would  not  be  such  a  sacrifice  of  advantage 
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as  was  at  first  supposed,  and  that  by  making  the  most  of  this 
concession  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  a  more  favourable  atti¬ 
tude  upon  other  matters  now  and  after  the  war,  German 
diplomacy  in  this  affair  has  been  unquestionably  skilful,  and  a 
successful  outcome  of  this  rather  serious  controversy  with 
America  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Count  Bernstorft,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  America  and  Americans  is  much  more  in  correct  pro¬ 
portion  than  that  of  the  Powers  That  Be  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

He  has  evidently  succeeded  in  convincing  his  Government  of 
the  correctness  of  his  own  point  of  view,  hence  the  second  and 
entirely  conciliatory  Note  dealing  with  the  fate  of  the  Arabic, 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  first  reply  made  by  Berlin  to  representa¬ 
tions  from  Washington.  There  are  grave  reasons  why  Germany 
now  desires  to  remain  on  as  good  terms  as  possible  with  America. 
Many  of  these  reasons  did  not  exist,  or  rather  were  not  nearly 
so  insistent  one  year  ago,  as  they  are  to-day.  With  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Dr.  Dumba,  Count  Bernstorff  is  left  as  the  sole 
effective  representative  in  America  of  the  Central  Empires.  If 
a  breach  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  came  to  pass 
and  Germany’s  representative  were  to  be  given  his  passports, 
there  would  be  no  official  head  of  the  great  and  powerful  German- 
American  influence  in  America.  This  would  also  mean  that  a 
score  or  more  of  German  consuls  stationed  in  large  American 
cities,  and  exerting  in  their  local  spheres  a  most  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  pro-German  influence,  w'ould  be  compelled  to  retire. 

Within  the  past  year  America  has  entered  the  field  of  foreign 
loans.  Some  months  ago  German  securities  to  the  amount  of 
ten  million  sterling  were  placed  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
pro-German  pa|>er8  are  now  advertising  the  latest  German  flota¬ 
tion.  Should  the  United  States  Government  cease  to  be  neutral 
and  openly  favour  the  Allies,  there  w'ould  be  no  real  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Allies  could  borrow  from  the 
American  people,  for  then  such  borrowings  would  have  official 
sanction  of  the  American  Government,  If  five  hundred  million 
dollars  can  be  secured  in  a  few  days,  with  America  avowedly 
neutral,  this  amount  could  be  multiplied  several  times  with 
America  openly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  Germany. 

In  the  matter  of  munitions  of  war,  the  productive  jiower  of 
American  manufacture  has  increased  at  least  fourfold  in  the  last 
twelve  months  and  is  still  growing.  It  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  America  to  keep  all  production  at  home — in  fact, 
production  and  export  would  be  so  stimulated  as  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  resources  of  the  Allies.  As  Germany  is 
now  powerless  on  the  sea,  America  would  have  no  fear  of  in¬ 
vasion,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  American  Navy — such  as  sub- 
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marines  and  destroyers — could  be  used  in  European  waters. 
Should  America  go  to  war  against  Germany,  the  unquestionably 
valuable  services  of  the  active  German-American  element  would 
be  lost  to  the  motherland,  financially  and  in  every  other  way. 
Such  an  event,  which  could  only  come  to  pass  after  great  aggra¬ 
vation  by  Germany,  would  decrease  the  number  of  German 
sympathisers,  even  among  German- Americans ;  it  would  wipe 
the  hyphen  out  of  existence.  Barring  those  who  would  remain 
loyal  to  Germany  in  any  country  and  under  any  circumstances 
because  of  German  birth  or  blood,  the  American  nation  would 
stand  as  a  unit  for  America  as  against  any  other  country,  for 
there  is  no  section  of  the  United  States  where  the  people  are  in 
suppressed  rebellion  against  their  home  Government,  as  is  the 
case  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  There 
is  no  doubt  also  that,  even  in  Germany  to-day,  there  are  people 
who  will  admit  the  possibility  of  German  defeat,  and  the  future 
support  of  America  through  the  German-American  influence  if 
its  neutrality  can  he  maintained,  might  be  very  useful,  for  this 
influence  extends  the  world  about,  even  to  the  City  of  London. 

As  soon  as  this  war  is  over  the  German  sea-horne  trade  will  be 
looking  for  a  chance  to  regain  its  own.  In  the  direction  of 
America  is  the  only  chance  of  a  quick  revival  on  a  large  scale, 
and  if  the  neutrality  of  America  can  be  maintained,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  German  commerce  in  the  trying  days  of  recon¬ 
struction  such  as  follow  any  great  conflict,  and  which  in  this 
instance  will  witness  the  most  remarkable  struggle  for  trade 
recovery  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  future  prosperity  of  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Bremen  and  their  great  shipping  industries  are  de¬ 
pendent  ui)on  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery  of  American  trade. 
The  German  merchant  vessels  now  interned  in  New  York  and 
other  American  harbours  are  not  for  sale,  for  this  has  been  tested, 
and  upon  their  activities  to  come  are  founded  many  German 
hopes. 

Had  the  militarists  been  given  full  sway  in  Germany  in  recent 
months  that  country  would  unquestionably  have  been  at  war  with 
the  United  States  by  this  time,  and  not  so  very  long  ago  it  looked 
as  though  this  was  the  direction  in  which  events  were  tending. 
That  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Berlin  and  that  there 
is,  on  the  surface  at  least,  a  less  arrogant  attitude  maintained 
towards  the  w'orld  at  large,  is  plainly  shown  in  the  present 
handling  of  controversial  matters  with  America. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  50,000  unnaturalised 
male  Germans  of  military  age  now  living  in  America.  The 
question  of  the  return  of  these  men  to  Germany  after  the  war  to 
help  fill  the  gaps  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country  caused  by 
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military  losses  has  been  freely  discussed  by  German  economists, 
A  much  larger  percentage  of  these  men  would  naturally  go  back 
to  their  motherland  if  the  end  of  hostilities  found  America  and 
Germany  still  at  peace  than  if  the  two  countries  had  been  at 
war,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  sympathies  of  many  of  these  men 
would  have  been  alienated  by  the  very  acts  which  led  to  the  final 
rupture,  for  the  United  States  would  require  enormous  provocation 
to  cast  aside  her  neutrality. 

Even  as  it  is,  many  a  pro-German  has  been  converted  into  a 
neutral  and  many  a  neutral  into  a  pro- Ally  by  such  events  as 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  kindred  crimes,  and  some  of 
the  converts  are  of  German  origin.  The  goodwill  of  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  can  never  be  recovered  by  Germany 
during  this  war,  though  quick  appreciation  has  been  accorded 
to  Count  Bernstorff  for  his  victory  over  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office, 
and  in  this  one  act  he  has  wiped  out  much  of  the  personal  ani¬ 
mosity  which  he  had  incurred  through  previous  activities.  For 
Germany  as  a  nation  there  is  little  liking  or  sympathy  so  far  as 
the  present  war  is  concerned,  and  the  most  recent  event  which 
has  touched  American  interest — the  massacre  of  the  Armenians 
and  Germany’s  attitude  towards  this  Turkish  crime — is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  allay  any  of  the  pro- Ally  sentiment. 

When  a  man  like  Lord  Bryce,  who  stands  so  highly  with  the 
American  people,  makes  a  statement,  it  is  generally  believed. 
In  fact,  so  strong  was  the  belief  of  the  American  Government  in 
the  truth  of  the  charges  against  Turkey  that  a  protest  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  Germany  was  asked  to  join  with  America 
in  a  diplomatic  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  wretched  Armenians, 
Germany’s  cold  reception  of  the  suggestion,  and  her  excuse  for 
Turkey  to  the  effect  that  the  massacre  of  800,000  men,  women, 
and  children  was  a  matter  of  “military  necessity,”  recalled  vividly 
to  mind  the  campaign  of  “frightfulness”  in  Belgium  for  which 
the  same  excuse  was  given  on  her  owm  behalf, 

A  Franco- Anglo  Commission  has  just  arranged  for  a  loan  to 
be  placed  in  America  for  £100,000,000,  This  does  not  appear  a 
large  amount  as  compared  with  the  English  Budget  for  the  year 
1915,  but  it  is  the  first  large  foreign  loan  ever  floated  in  America, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  deemed  a  triumph  of 
Allied  finance.  The  interest  paid  is  high  as  judged  by  English 
standards,  but  it  is  lower  than  can  be  obtained  by  Americans  by 
the  judicious  purchase  of  first-class  securities,  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  loan  nearly  equals  the  total  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  all  purposes  during  a  fiscal  year ;  hence 
from  an  American  point  of  view  it  is  a  gigantic  credit  to  be  given 
in  an  entirely  new  direction.  It  seems  rather  a  pity  that  this 
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loan  was  not  for  double  the  amount,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
subscriptions  that  a  greater  sum  could  have  been  secured  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and  money,  but  presumably 
the  commissioners  sent  to  New  York  and  the  New  York  bankers 
who  conferred  with  them  estimated  the  amount  that  could  be 
secured  at  once  and  decided  it  was  better  to  get  this  now  without 
delay  than  to  play  for  more  at  the  risk  of  some  delay  and  even  a 
possible  disappointment.  It  was  an  experiment  also,  and  as  such 
may  be  classed  as  an  adventure  as  w'ell  as  a  business  transaction. 
It  will  serve  as  a  valuable  precedent,  and  may  establish  an 
American  habit  which  will  prove  valuable  to  Europe  in  the  days 
to  come.  If  the  monied  people  of  America  did  not  believe  the 
Allies  were  going  to  win  this  war,  the  loan  would  have  failed.  It 
is  an  American  bet  of  $500,000,000  that  the  Allied  credit  will  be 
fully  equal  to  its  obligations  when  the  war  is  at  an  end. 

At  a  great  banquet  given  on  October  4th  in  New  York  to  the 
members  of  the  Franco- Anglo  Loan  Commission,  Mr.  Joseph 
Choate,  who  presided,  said  that  the  sympathy  of  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  American  people  was  with  the  Allies,  and  Lord  Reading, 
speaking  for  the  commissioners,  said  :  “You  have  clasped  us  to 
your  hearts  and  made  us  feel  what  a  great  bond  of  sympathy 
there  is  between  us.  We  came  as  strangers,  and  have  been 
received  as  relatives.”  Allowing  for  all  the  amenities  of  the  public 
dinner  and  the  unusual  intelligence  of  the  audience  present,  such 
an  occasion  as  this  should  settle  once  for  all  the  discussion  as  to 
where  the  real  sympathies  of  the  real  American  people  lie  in  the 
present  war. 

The  fact  that  this  sympathy  exists  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  or  that  there  may  be  no  friction  between  England 
and  America  or  that  the  American  Government  is  waiving  any 
well-considered  rights  as  a  neutral  in  dealing  with  the  Allies. 
Fortunately  for  Anglo-American  relations  there  are  no  moral 
questions  at  issue  between  the  two  nations  as  there  are  between 
Germany  and  America.  Such  Anglo-American  differences  as 
exist  concern  matters  of  international  law  and  the  action  of  the 
British  Courts  in  the  enforcement  of  British  Orders  in  Council. 
The  most  important  case  in  point  has  been  the  recent  Prize  Court 
decision  in  which  American  shippers  lost  about  three  million 
sterling  in  meat  products  en  route  to  Holland  and  Scandinavia. 
From  the  decision  of  the  British  Court  an  appeal  will  be  taken 
to  the  higher  British  authorities ;  hence  the  matter  is  not  yet  in 
its  final  stage.  Assuming  that  the  decision  of  the  Prize  Court 
may  be  upheld,  it  is  possible  the  United  States  Government  may 
then  take  the  matter  up  through  diplomatic  channels.  The  point 
upon  which  such  action  might  lie  would  be  the  contention  that 
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it  was  necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  prove  enemy 
destination,  and  not  for  the  shipper  to  prove  to  the  contrary,  as 
was  held  by  the  Prize  Court.  The  decision  of  the  Court  was 
apparently  based  upon  lack  of  evidence  submitted  by  the 
defendants  as  to  the  neutrality  of  destination  and  upon  certain 
circumstantial  evidence  giving  colour  to  suspicion  that  the  goods 
were  expected  ultimately  to  reach  the  enemy. 

Law  experts  have  before  now  called  attention  to  the  one-sided¬ 
ness  of  a  Prize  Court  decision.  A  naval  vessel  captures  a  vessel 
and  cargo.  It  is  brought  into  a  port  of  the  country  to  which 
the  naval  vessel  belongs.  A  Court  of  the  nation  which  owns  the 
naval  vessel  tries  the  case  against  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  makes 
a  decision  as  to  whether  its  own  action  has  been  legal  or  not. 
One  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  after  this  war 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  should  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  construction  of  an  International  Prize  Court.  In 
the  consideration  of  cases  by  such  a  Court  no  judge  would  sit 
from  the  countries  concerned  in  the  decision  or  which  were 
at  war.  In  other  words,  it  should  always  be  a  strictly  neutral 
Court.  The  suggestion  for  such  a  Court  as  is  here  suggested  has 
met  with  great  .opposition  in  England,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
been  threatened  with  'dire  political  punishment  if  he  favours  such 
a  plan.  Much  water  will  run  under  the  mill,  however,  before 
internationalism  resumes  its  place  as  an  active  force  in  the  affairs 
of  the  ‘world,  and  discussion  thereof  can  be  safely  postponed  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Except  in  a  few  directions,  this  recent  important  decision  of 
a  British  Prize  Court,  which  involved  such  enormous  loss  to  a 
few  American  firms,  has  caused  no  unfavourable  comment  in 
America.  It  is  well  understood  there  that  the  circumstances  of 
these  particular  shipments  were  abnormal,  and  that  there  was 
reasonable  ground  for  the  British  authorities  to  remain  dissatisfied 
with  the  claim  of  neutrality  of  destination.  The  American 
Government  has  shown  as  yet  no  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
entire  incident  is  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  when 
Germany  and  Austria  were  receiving  supplies  over  the  Italian 
.  frontier.  It  is  really  a  question  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  neutral  countries  of  northern  Europe  rather  than  with 
the  shippers  of  the  country  of  origin — America.  For  political  and 
other  reasons,  however,  it  has  not  yet  been  considered  advisable  to 
hold  these  countries  responsible  to  the  extent  that  might  be  desired, 
hence  the  effort  to  stop  traffic  with  the  enemy  by  indirect  means. 
In  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  in  America,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country  was  trying  to  suppress  slave  trading  on  the 
high  seas,  a  certain  American  naval  officer  in  command  of  the 
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American  squadron  stationed  off  the  coast  of  South  America  was 
instructed  to  do  what  he  could  to  intercept  slave  vessels  trading 
between  Africa  and  America.  Being  a  simple  man  of  the  sea, 
therefore  one  of  action  rather  than  words,  he  promptly  seized  British 
vessels  outward  bound  and  carrying  a  cargo  of  beads,  knives,  and 
other  trading  goods  en  route  to  Africa.  The  British  Government 
protested.  The  naval  officer  was  upheld  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  were  heated  exchanges  between  London  and 
Washington,  and  a  crisis  was  narrowly  averted,  but  in  the  end 
the  American  Government  had  its  way.  The  moral  is  obvious 
as  applied  to  present  days.  The  British  Government  is  engaged  in 
the  highly  important  business  of  stopping  the  enemy  from  getting 
supplies,  and  to  give  a  shipper  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  would  weaken 
British  defences  by  nullifying  the  valuable  services  of  the  British 
Fleet,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  not  be  done.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  merchandise  have  already  reached  Germany  since  the 
war  began  which  should  never  have  got  there,  and  the  need  for 
tightening  up  the  blockade  of  German  ports  is  now  greater  than 
ever,  largely  because  of  lack  of  severity  in  the  earlier  days  of 
hostilities. 

The  American  people  as  much  as  any  in  the  world  admire 
success  resulting  from  bold  and  effective  action,  and  they  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  the  Allies  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  end  the  war.  The  fact  that  American  firms  might  receive 
hard  knocks  in  the  adventure  of  blockade  running  would  cause  no 
ill-feeling  in  America.  To  conduct  this  war  under  a  set  of  rules 
for  international  etiquette  is  to  give  Germany  a  big  advantage, 
and  this  is  now  recognised  the  world  over,  especially  in  America. 

On  October  11  President  Wilson  departed  from  his  habit  of 
reticence  as  to  passing  events  of  controversial  nature,  and  issued 
a  warning  to  the  hyphenated  American  to  drop  his  hyphen  and 
stand  by  the  country  which  was  his  adopted  home  in  its  efforts 
to  maintain  an  honourable  neutrality.  He  said  most  emphatically 
that  this  should  be  done  not  only  that  America  might  remain  at 
peace,  but  that  peace  should  be  ensured  a  lasting  foundation  in 
the  solidity  of  American  national  unity  which  would  carry  far 
beyond  the  period  of  this  war.  With  the  German-American 
controversy  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  diplomatic  conversations, 
the  neutrality  of  America  is  apparently  more  assured  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come  than  has  appeared  possible  for  the  past 
six  months,  and  with  the  method  of  carrying  on  this  neutrality 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  the  American  people  the 
Allies  have  no  quarrel. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Balkan  States  is  a  disappointment  and  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  Entente,  which  expected  other  and  better 
things  from  the  patriotism  of  their  political  leaders.  Perhaps 
that  attitude  would  have  been  less  of  a  disappointment  if  the  few 
publicists  who  understood  the  political  conditions  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  permitted  to  announce  what  they  knew,  and  it 
might  not  have  become  a  hindrance,  if  Entente  diplomacy  had 
displayed  an  intelligent  and  sustained  interest  in  international 
affairs  before  the  turn  taken  by  those  affairs  began  to  press  grave 
problems  upon  it  with  irresistible  urgency.  But  for  many  years 
the  keynote  of  British  statesmanship  was  its  disinterestedness  in 
almost  every  issue  that  stirred  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Our  Government  honestly  imagined  that  the  firmest  mainstay  of 
peace  was  their  own  indifference  to  Germany’s  militarism  and 
their  ostentatious  neglecT  ol  the  means  of  self-defence.  And  they 
revelled  in  their  unconcern,  boasted  of  it,  and  relied  upon  it  as  an 
open  sesame  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  uninterrupted  peace. 
If  a  dispute  arose  between  Turkey  and  Eussia,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  washed  its  hands  of  it.  If  Petersburg  and  Vienna  snarled 
at  each  other  about  Bulgaria  or  Serbia,  it  complacently  pro¬ 
claimed  that  it  was  not  our  business.  When  Germany  inau¬ 
gurated  her  Baghdad  railway  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  under¬ 
took  to  show  that  that  was  an  integral  part  of  a  vast  scheme  of 
world-domination,  which  it  was  our  interest  to  frustrate,  the 
British  Cabinet  of  the  day  emphatically  traversed  the  allegation 
and  declared  that  it  was  a  private  cultural  enterprise  worthy  of 
our  loyal  support.  When  the  Bucharest  Treaty  was  being  fabri¬ 
cated,  and  every  diplomatic  representative  in  the  Eoumaniar 
capital  was  working  hard  to  modify  its  terms  in  one  direction  oi 
the  other,  alone  the  British  Minister  there  was  an  inactive 
onlooker. 

And  now  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Allies  are  constrained  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  issues  which  they  had  thus  persistently 
ignored,  they  bring  to  the  study  of  these  a  set  of  postulates  and 
standards  which  are  wholly  inapplicable.  They  are  prone  to 
assume  what  is  not,  and  to  anticipate  what  cannot  be.  That,  it 

(1)  This  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Dillon  early  in  September,  but  was  not 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Fortxiohtly  Review  owing  to  the 
delicate  diplomatic  negotiations  which  were  then  proceeding.  Tt  is,  however, 
so  applicable  to  the  present  situation  that  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  issue  it 
now  that  Bulgaria  has  definitely  gone  over  to  the  enemy. — [Ed.  F.R.] 
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seems  to  me,  is  the  genesis  of  the  steadfast  optimism  exhibited 
by  all  three  Governments,  and  more  especially  by  our  own,  in 
their  forecast  of  the  part  which  the  neutral  Balkan  States  would 
play  in  the  overthrow  of  Turkey.  It  was  a  generous  error,  but 
a  fateful  one,  the  consequences  of  which  need  no  emphasising 
here. 

Balkan  politics  are  conducted,  not  as  stay-at-home  political 
chiefs  imagine,  solely  in  accordance  with  what  seem  to  be  or 
really  are  the  interests  of  the  countries  concerned,  but  also  with 
constant  reference  to  the  temporary  aims  and  personal  motives 
of  those  who  happen  to  govern  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
appeals  to  intellectual  probity,  public  spirit,  or  patriotism  that  one 
can  hope  to  influence  their  trend,  but  only  by  moving  levers 
situated  on  a  lower  plane.  This  statement  may  appear  over¬ 
strained,  yet  it  covers  a  plain  fact  long  since  recognised  and  put 
to  profit  by  the  Germans,  and  amply  borne  out  by  events  that 
have  passed  into  history.  Turkey’s  sudden  participation  in  a 
war  which  can  bring  her  only  disaster  wae  one  case  in  point, 
Bulgaria’s  provokingly  anti-Eussian  behaviour  was  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  principle,  and  a  third  w'as  afforded  by  the  Greek 
deus  ex  machina  who  vetoed  the  plans  of  Venizelos  and  now 
has  the  dubious  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dire  consequences  of 
his  personal  intrusion  increasing  and  multiplying. 

Germany  and  Austria,  alive  to  those  psychological  conditions, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  adjusting  their  mode  of  action  to  them, 
humoured  the  whims  of  influential  individuals  in  the  Balkans, 
festered  their  inordinate  ambition,  gratified  their  momentary 
desires,  and  even  allured  the  few  patriotic  leaders  by  the  prospect 
of  linking  their  country’s  future  to  the  cause  that  must  triumph. 
King  Constantine  was  made  a  Marshal  by  the  Kaiser,  and 
certain  of  his  subjects  were  honoured  proportionately  to  their 
rank  and  power.  Meanwhile  Great  Britain  washed  her 
hands  of  the  business,  vaunted  her  disinterestedness,  and  hugged 
the  delusion  that  she  was  thus  meriting  and  securing  the 
peace  she  so  wistfully  desired  to  perpetuate.  And  even 
now  that  we  have  set  ourselves  to  grapple  with  the  various 
problems  thus  long  eschewed,  we  are  at  sea  as  to  the  way  of 
dealing  with  them.  We  possess  no  official  plummet  with  which 
to  sound  the  depths  of  the  Balkan  mind.  Yet  without  this  we 
can  effect  nothing.  For  among  those  nations  neither  the  way  of 
conceiving  things  nor  the  politico-ethical  mainsprings  of  action 
are  identical  with,  or  even  akin  to,  ours.  Where  we  reason,  they 
often  only  feel,  and  where  we  discern  an  unquestionable  fact, 
they  suspect  only  the  fumes  of  fancy  or  a  cleverly-set  bait  to 
decoy  them.  And  of  late  this  mistrust  has  been  fomented  by  the 
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false  information  sedulously  supplied  by  our  tireless  enemies, 
which  we  have  no  means  of  counteracting. 

The  Balkan  States  are  the  shifting  sands  of  the  i)olitical  si)here. 
They  show  no  solidity,  no  consistency  anywhere.  This  defect 
is  matter  for  regret  rather  than  blame,  but  it  behoves  the  central 
Governments  of  the  Great  Pow'ers  to  realise  it.  We  are  wont 
to  talk  of  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  as  though  these  politico- 
geographical  names  stood  for  an  enduring  substratum  of  per¬ 
sonality,  principle,  or  tendency  underlying  their  temporary 
Governments.  That  assumption  is  baseless.  Each  of  those 
countries  is  at  every  given  conjuncture  merely  a  cloak  which 
conceals  and  a  force  which  magnifies  some  average  mortal. 
Each  of  these  actors  is  equipped  with  his  own  modest  share  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities  which  differentiate  him  from  his 
Western  contemporaries,  is  sensible  to  a  peculiar  order  of  motives, 
and  very  often  holds  systematically  aloof  from  the  currents  favour¬ 
able  alike  to  the  progress  of  humanity  and  to  the  growth  of  his 
own  nation. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  solicitude  of 
responsible  leaders  in  the  Balkan  quarter  of  the  world  to  ascertain 
and  promote  the  real  interests  of  their  country  is  rarely  intense 
enough  to  render  them  immune  against  the  temptations  of  sinister 
personal  emotions.  Were  it  otherwise  the  British  and  French 
friends  of  Balkan  independence  would  have  been  spared  the  cruel 
spectacle  provided  by  the  Bulgarians  who,  in  1913,  treacherously 
assailed  the  two  peoples  who  had  been  their  staunch  and  generous 
allies  throughout  the  campaign.  For  arbitration  to  which  Bulgaria 
had  pledged  herself  would  have  settled  the  subject  of  dispute  in  her 
favour  and  given  her,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  almost  all  that  she 
wanted.  Or  take  the  extravagant  vagary  of  “  Greece.”  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  country  was  2,750,000  in  the  year  1911,  and  its  area 
was  25,000  square  miles.  Two  years  later  both  population  and 
area  had  nearly  doubled,  the  inhabitants  numbering  about 
4,400,000  and  the  territory  occupying  over  42,000  square  miles. 
This  marvellous  increase  had  been  wrought  by  Venizelos,  who  is 
one  of  the  two  real  statesmen  possessed  by  the  Balkan  i)eoples. 
But  not  content  with  this  success  he  planned  a  still  greater 
achievement.  With  the  help  of  the  Entente  he  was  making 
arrangements  which  would  have  added  to  the  realm  large  and 
fruitful  districts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  inhabited  by 
Greeks — territories  covering  over  60,000  square  miles.  Greece 
— the  anarchic  nation  of  four  years  ago — was  thus  within  hail  of 
national  unity  and  reconstruction.  The  sole  condition  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  master-stroke  was  his  country’s 
participation,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  the  war  :  the  despatch  of 
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twenty  thousand  men  to  Gallipoli.  But  the  throne  of  Greece 
proved  a  high  conducting  medium  for  the  transmission  of  Hohen- 
zollern  hypnotic  force,  Venizelos  was  dismissed,  and  the  sluice¬ 
gates  of  the  realm  thrown  open  to  German  influences  of  the  most 
demoralising  kind. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  true  cause  of  that  sudden  change,  we 
may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  casting  around  for  plausible 
motives  with  which  to  prop  it  up  retrospectively.  Those  who 
are  responsible  for  it  must,  one  hopes,  have  felt  the  need  of  some 
such  tardy  justification.  But  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  For  if 
the  present  war  were  to  bring  ultimate  victory  to  King  Con¬ 
stantine’s  brother-in-law,  Germany’s  consequent  over-lordship  in 
the  Balkans  and  her  resolve  to  have  Salonica  as  an  outlet  on 
Southern  waters,  would  render  Greece’s  position  worse  than 
irksome.  Meanwhile  the  Hellenic  population  of  Turkey  is 
undergoing  slow  martyrdom.  Last  year  I  beheld  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  fugitive  lack-alls  huddled  together  on  the  beach  at 
Mitylene,  Chios,  and  other  places,  and  I  endeavoured,  not  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  Turkish  Government  for  a  time. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  the  entire  Greek-speaking 
population  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  violently  hurled 
from  its  secular  abode.  And  if  King  Constantine’s  brother-in-law 
worsts  the  Entente  Powers,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  will 
punish  his  trusty  allies,  the  Turks,  who  spilled  their  blood  freely 
for  his  cause,  and  reward  the  Greeks  who  were  on  the  very  point 
of  taking  sides  against  him? 

But  the  services  rendered  by  the  King  to  the  Kaiser  were  not 
confined  to  the  frustration  of  Venizelos’  policy  in  Greece ;  they 
extended  to  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  and  included  the  baulking  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Entente  Governments  there  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  Balkan  accord.  Bulgaria  refused  to  move  against  Turkey  until 
Serbia  should  disgorge  the  Macedonian  lands  she  had  obtained 
through  the  Bucharest  Treaty.  And  the  Allies  naively  urged  the 
Serbs  to  make  the  heroic  sacrifice.  But  for  many  months  all 
efforts  were  vain.  Serbia,  it  was  announced,  w'ould  perish  rather 
than  assent  to  such  self-mutilation.  Not  only  the  military  party, 
but  even  the  level-headed  Premier,  Pashitch,  and  his  friends,  were 
deaf  to  suasion  and  inaccessible  to  argument.  If  at  that  early 
stage  the  Allies  had  put  the  same  pressure  on  Serbia  that  they 
have  since  exercised,  and  with  the  same  result,  they  would  have 
saved  the  situation  and  won  Constantinople.  And  it  was  probably 
within  their  means.  Bulgaria’s  demands  were  intelligible. 
King  Ferdinand  and  his  Ministers,  anticipating  the  Allies’  final 
victory,  were  ready,  in  return  for  Macedonia,  Cavalla,  and  the 
Dobrudja,  to  mobilise  the  army  and  co-operate  with  Russia, 
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France,  and  Britain.  Eoumania  was  prepared  to  do  likewise,  if 
the  Buko vina  and  Czernowitz  were  guaranteed  to  her.  But  Eussia, 
flushed  with  her  victories,  declined  to  entertain  the  notion,  and 
Serbia,  on  her  part,  rejected  all  suggestions  that  she  should  retro¬ 
cede  Macedonia.  When  at  last  the  sense  of  imminent  danger 
sharpened  the  senses  and  shook  the  resolve  of  the  Serbs,  Greece 
stepped  in  and  intimidated  them. 

Greece  had  it  in  her  power  to  veto  the  retrocession  of  Serbian 
territory  to  Bulgaria,  in  virtue  of  a  covenant  binding  the  Serbs 
to  alienate  no  land  to  another  State  without  her  foreknowledge 
and  assent.  And  the  threat  was  constantly  uttered  in  the  Athens 
Press  that  if  King  Peter’s  Government  abandoned  the  Macedonian 
province  to  Bulgaria,  the  Greco- Serb  alliance  would  be  forthwith 
dissolved.  Venizelos,  after  some  hesitation,  had  acquiesced  in 
the  concessions ;  Gounaris’  friends,  on  the  contrary,  took  to 
bullying  the  Pashitch  Cabinet,  which  thereupon  alleged  Greece’s 
veto  as  an  additional  ground  for  withholding  the  territory.  Nay, 
more,  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  statement  that  it  was 
through  Athens  that  the  most  recent  German  peace  overtures 
were  made  to  Serbia,  who  rejected  them  unhesitatingly.  During 
all  these  transactions  the  enormous  importance  of  the  element  of 
time  was  missed  by  the  Allies. 

And  now  that  Venizelos  has  returned  to  some  authority  his 
prophecy  that  Greece’s  opportunity  has  gone  by  irrevocably  is 
coming  to  pass.  Her  co-operation  with  the  Allies  has  lost  its  pris¬ 
tine  worth.  In  spring,  when  Eussian  armies  held  the  Carpathian 
passes,  when  the  Dardanelles  expedition  seemed  within  sight  of 
the  goal,  Greece’s  entry  into  the  arena  would  possibly  have  drawn 
the  Eoumanians  and  the  Bulgars  into  the  war.  To-day  her  ex¬ 
ample  would  fall  flat.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be  set.  For  even  now 
it  seems  incredible  that  Venizelos  would  be  allowed,  if  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  advisable,  to  depart  from  the  attitude  of  neutrality  which 
the  Kaiser  expects  from  his  brother-in-law  as  the  lowest  accept¬ 
able  contribution  to  Germany’s  success.^  King  Constantine,  the 
Germanophile  Chief  of  the  Staff  Metaxas,  and  the  other  military 
members  of  the  Teutonic  clique,  would  join  in  opposing  an  abso¬ 
lute  veto  to  every  warlike  velleity  on  the  part  of  the  patriotic 
Premier.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  political  life  that  that  section 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  which  Greece  wall  one  day  see  abro¬ 
gated,  embodied  the  wish  of  the  King,  not  the  wisdom  of  his 
Minister,  who  has  since  been  endeavouring  to  abolish  it  without 

(1)  Ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  T  have  held  and  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  King  Constantine  was,  and,  so  long  as  he  reigns,  will  remain  absolute 
master  of  the  destinies  of  Greece.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  undo  the  creative 
work  of  Venizelos,  and  as  he  is  tied  by  positive  stipulations  with  the  Kaiser,  h« 
will  exercise  that  power.  (Note  written  in  October.) 
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loss  of  dignity.  Venizelos  at  the  Conference  of  Bucharest  was 
a  plenipotentiary  who  lacked  a  free  hand.  In  deference  to  the 
King’s  behest  he  worked  to  set  up  a  top-heavy  structure,  which  he 
must  have  known  would  suddenly  and  soon  come  down  with  a 
crash.  Within  eighteen  months  he  was  labouring  hard  to  undo 
the  work  he  had  thus  helped  to  compass,  and  was  making  haste 
lest  the  forces  which  the  war  was  bringing  into  unhindered  play 
should  demolish  it  violently.  And  here,  again.  King  Constantine, 
as  the  channel  of  the  Kaiser’s  influence,  prevented  him. 

This  brings  us  to  another  of  the  errors  into  which  the  Allied 
States,  and  in  particular  Great  Britain,  invariably  fell  whenever 
occasion  offered — a  misjudgment  of  the  influence  for  evil  which 
a  Sovereign  of  German  extraction  could  wield  in  a  “Constitu¬ 
tional  ”  country.  British  statesmen  in  a  lordly  way  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  it  mattered  in  the  least  whether  the  King  or  the  Prince 
of  a  Balkan  country  was  a  German  or  a  member  of  any  other 
nationality.  “In  these  days  of  democracy,”  one  of  them  remarked 
to  me,  “the  nationality  of  the  Sovereign  has  no  more  importance 
than  his  Christian  name  or  his  height.  Dynastic  influences  have 
long  since  been  displaced  by  the  legitimate  sway  of  parliaments.” 
And  Germany  dumped  her  over-production  of  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses  in  all  monarchical  countries  of  the  world,  especially  in 
“constitutional  ”  realms.  Yet  it  was  precisely  in  those  “constitu¬ 
tional  ”  countries  that  the  Sovereigns  behaved  as  autocrats,  lead¬ 
ing  their  people  whithersoever  they  listed. 

In  “Constitutional”  Roumania  King  Carol,  an  honest  and 
patriotic  King,  concluded  a  secret  military  convention  with 
Austria,  and  therefore,  of  course,  with  Germany,  in  the  year 
1880,  which  he  renewed  in  1913.  On  both  occasions  only  his  own 
signature  was  attached  to  the  instrument ;  which  was,  however, 
countersigned  by  the  actual  Premier.  And  so  closely  was  the 
secret  guarded  that  when  the  convention  was  renewed  in  1913 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Cabinet  Maiorescu,  none  of  the  other  Ministers 
was  initiated  into  it ;  not  even  Take  Jonescu,  the  eminent  chief  of 
a  party  who  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  accept  or  reject  the  collab¬ 
oration  of  Maiorescu.  That  compact  has  never  been  abrogated.  On 
the  contrary,  when  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  King  Carol, 
desirous  of  redeeming  his  promise,  called  a  Cabinet  Council,  over 
which  he  himself  presided,  and  proposed  that  Roumania  should 
throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Central  Empires.  It  was  only  when 
the  Ministers  unanimously  decided  that  such  action  ran  counter 
to  the  will  and  the  interests  of  the  Roumanian  people  that  the 
King  announced  to  his  Austrian  and  German  friends  that  the 
Convention  must  for  the  time  being  remain  a  dead  letter. 

With  King  Constantine’s  autocratic  procedure  in  a  democratic 
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and  “  Constitutional  ”  State  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Tsar 
Ferdinand’s  absolutism,  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  exercised, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  alternately  checked  and 
furthered  it  would,  if  narrated  in  judicious  detail,  form  a  volume 
of  interesting  and  unedifying  romance.  One  remark  worth 
making  in  this  connection  turns  upon  the  overwhelming  influence 
which  Germans  of  both  sexes  can,  and  do,  put  forward  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country  of  their  birth,  irrespective  of  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  when  they  occupy  a  throne.  For  them, 
at  any  rate,  the  saying  holds  good  :  once  a  German  always  a 
German.  It  is  easy  to  see,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  the  Entente  Powers  have  been  deprived  of 
their  natural  allies,  the  Balkan  States,  and  if  these  have  been 
baulked  of  their  opportunity  to  recast  their  mutual  relations  and 
establish  permanent  Peninsular  peace  on  a  solid  basis,  it  has  been 
exclusively  through  the  interference  of  sovereigns  of  German 
blood  in  countries  whose  rulers  are  commonly  supposed  to  reign, 
not  to  govern. 

Looking  at  the  complex  Balkan  problem  in  its  broadest  features, 
we  can  discern  only  one  ideal  solution — concord  and  fellowship  on 
the  basis  of  a  real  as  opposed  to  a  spurious  balance  of  power.  Ex-^ 
hausted  by  sanguinary  wars,  those  backward  little  States  are 
sorely  in  need  of  a  long  spell  of  guaranteed  peace.  And  they  can 
obtain  it  solely  by  their  own  exertions  directed  to  the  creation 
of  such  a  league  as  enabled  them  to  emancipate  the  Macedonians 
from  Turkish  misrule.  The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  rendered  the 
new-birth  of  that  coalition  impossible.  Hence  that  Treaty  was 
enthusiastically  upheld  by  the  German  Kaiser.  Virtually,  it  has 
since  been  upset,  and  all  that  still  remains  to  be  done  is  to  utilise 
the  unhoped  for  opportunity  offered  by  the  war  and  to  revise  it  in 
congruity  with  the  dictates  of  justice.  The  key  to  the  present 
situation  is  held  by  Bulgaria. 

Those  are  the  teachings  of  current  events. 

Every  statesman  in  the  Peninsula  perceives  their  force  and 
acknowledges  it — in  private  conversation.  And  for  that  reason 
it  was  taken  for  granted  by  Entente  diplomacy  that  those  lessons 
would  also  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the  system  of  territorial  com¬ 
pensations  and  substitutes  could  be  combined  to  the  satisfaction 
of  them  all.  But  the  assumption  underlying  this  belief  was  the 
identity  of  the  Balkan  and  the  British  and  French  conceptions 
of  the  responsibilities  of  statesmanship.  And  here  Western 
diplomacy  was  at  fault.  The  motives  that  sometimes  inspire  and 
mould  the  policies  of  Balkan  statesmen  resemble  those  of 
fanatical  sectarians  of  the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  democratic 
politicians  of  the  twentieth  century.  Between  certain  of  those 
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peoples  the  force  of  mutual  repulsion  is  stronger  than  between 
Germany  and  Britain.  A  grim  legend  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  characterising  the  intense  hatred  that  sunders  them.  The 
Eternal  Father,  it  is  related,  once  meeting  a  son  of  the  Balkans, 
addressed  him  paternally,  and  by  way  of  rewarding  him  for  some 
meritorious  action,  said,  “My  son,  choose  whatever  boon  thou 
wilt  for  thyself  and  thy  country.  It  shall  be  granted.  Nay, 
more,  for  thy  sake  the  same  gift  shall  be  bestowed  in  double 
measure  on  the  people  of  the  country  adjoining.”  Thereupon  the 
Balkan  man  grew  pensive,  and  after  a  pause  looked  up  gratefully 
towards  the  Speaker  and  said,  “Eternal  Father,  I  beseech  thee, 
strike  me  blind  of  one  eye.” 

Although  one  is  more  forcibly  impressed  by  the  elements  of  dis¬ 
cord  than  by  the  quality  of  cohesiveness  among  Balkan  peoples,  the 
view  one  is  apt  to  take  of  their  future  is  perhaps  too  pessimistic. 
But  Serbia’s  magnificent,  if  tardy,  example  of  self-abnegation — 
probably  the  most  painful  sacrifice  ever  deliberately  made  by  a 
whole  nation — warrants  the  hope  that  the  better  parts  of  human 
nature,  still  checked  by  the  operation  of  historic  causes,  will  in 
time  gain  the  upper  hand  among  all  the  peoples  ot  the  Peninsula. 
As  yet,  however,  this  change  has  not  come  to  pass,  and  our 
mistake  was  to  reason  and  calculate  as  though  it  had  already  been 
effected.  Unhappily,  it  is  our  habit  not  to  study  the  psychology 
of  the  peoples  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  but  to  watch  and 
react  upon  the  shifts  of  circumstance. 

It  was  in  this  irrationally  hopeful  frame  of  mind  that  the  Allied 
Governments  approached  the  all-important  task  of  winning  over 
Bulgaria  to  their  coalition  scheme.  They  belittled  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered,  and  overrated  the  value  which  the  rulers  of 
that  country  set  upon  common  aims  and  a  common  political  and 
social  basis  for  Balkan  peoples.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
politicians  drew  their  inspiration  from  less  reputable  sources. 
And  there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  preterhuman  solicitude 
and  preterhuman  patience  with  which  the  Allies  went  on,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  laboriously  striving  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Serbs,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Eoumanians  to  assent  to 
territorial  sacrifices  in  order  to  satisfy  Bulgaria’s  claims  and  make 
possible  the  organisation  and  development  of  the  elements  of  a 
civilised  and  self-sufficing  system  in  the  Peninsula.  As  though 
the  former  achievement  entailed  the  latter. 

From  the  first  I  felt  unable  to  share  that  belief.  It  is  true  that 
the  Bulgarian  masses  are  well-disposed  towards  the  Russians  and 
strongly  averse  from  any  action  calculated  to  injure  that  generous 
people.  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  all  international  purposes, 
the  Bulgarian  masses  were  for  the  moment  inarticulate  and 
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powerless,  their  place  being  usurped  by  the  clique  that  governs 
in  their  name.  And  yet  this  inarticulate  people  might  at  any 
moment  acquire  speech  and  resume  power  by  a  parliamentary 
success  of  their  representatives,  who  are  numerically  about  equal 
to  the  governmental  party.  But  on  that  very  ground  I  held  that 
the  Government  would  decline  to  allow  the  Opposition  to  try 
issues  in  the  Chamber ;  it  would,  I  believed,  keep  the  legislature 
closed  until  its  own  aim  was  attained. 

The  Allied  Governments  assume  that  Bulgaria  is  hampered  by 
no  binding  obligations  to  any  of  their  enemies.  And  whether  the 
accords  one  hears  of  have  been  concluded  or  not,  the  assumption 
is  probably  correct  in  the  main.^  None  the  less,  Bulgaria  reminds 
me  of  an  adventurous  Kussian  who  set  out  to  make  his  fortune 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  many  years  ago,  and  succeeded  rapidly.  From 
time  to  time  he  revisited  Moscow  and  kept  up  his  relations  with 
relatives  and  friends  there.  One  of  the  latter  was  blest  with  a 
family  of  sprightly  unmarried  daughters  whose  mother  was  eager 
to  launch  them  in  life.  Accordingly  she  got  her  husband  to  invite 
the  fitful  visitor  to  their  house,  where  he  was  gently  pushed  into 
contact  with  the  most  accomplished  of  the  maidens.  But  although 
he  was  made  much  of  and  flattered  and  “atmosphered  ”  generally, 
the  result  was  nil.  Finally,  the  guest  departed  without  having 
made  the  expected  marriage  proposal.  One  day  the  disappointed 
father  struck  up  the  acquaintance  of  an  Armenian  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  who,  as  it  happened,  knew  the  man  well.  “Your  friend,’’ 
said  the  host,  “does  not  seem  to  care  much  for  women.’’  “  Oh, 
doesn’t  he?”  was  the  retort.  “Well  then  he  has  a  rooted  objec¬ 
tion  to  marriage.  How  is  that?  ”  “  Well,  I  should  think  he  had. 
Why,  he  has  two  wives  in  his  harem,  and  three  children  whom  he 
adores,  to  say  nothing  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  five  years  ago. 
When  she  was  gone  he  had  thoughts  of  returning  to  Eussia  and 
looking  for  a  wife  in  Moscow.  But  now  he  is  very  much  married.” 

Between  Bulgaria  and  that  Eussian,  and  between  the  Allies 
and  his  host,  I  find  a  certain  analogy. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  siege  to  the  heart  or  the  reason  of  the 
Bulgarian  nation,  the  Allied  Governments  would  have  done  well 
to  assure  themselves  that  Bulgaria’s  affections  were  not  bespoken 
by  the  Teutons  and  paid  for  in  advance.  For  in  the  external 
relations  of  that  remarkable  little  country  no  change  is  too 
sudden,  no  arrangement  too  grotesque  to  become  an  element  of 

(1)  Over  and  over  again  I  had  endeavoured  to  make  known  to  the  British, 
French  and  Russian  peoples  the  circumstance  that  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  was 
bound  absolutely  to  the  Central  Empires  and  also  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
I  knew  that  at  first  hand.  But  my  telegrams  and  messages  announcing  it  were 
all  suppressed.  I  then  had  the  information  brought  before  the  proper  authorities. 
(Note  written  in  October.) 
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practical  politics.  To  pass  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite  with¬ 
out  any  decorous  gradation  has  been  the  national  habit  ever  since 
Ferdinand  drove  Stambuloff  from  the  stage.  That  Austrian 
prince  has  always  had  his  own  political  framework,  of  which 
personal  and  dynastic  interests  formed  the  centre,  and  he  scru¬ 
tinised  every  projected  measure  of  international  import  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  that.  Hence  Bulgaria’s  policy  has  never  been  marked 
by  continuity;  nor,  indeed,  by  what  Western  peoples  would 
term  coherency.  Drawn  now  into  Austria’s,  now  into  Russia’s 
orbit,  it  oscillated  between  the  Slav  and  the  Teuton  masses  at 
intervals  which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  beforehand.  Even 
the  few  leaders  who  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  attachment  to 
political  principles  do  not  appear  capable  of  remaining  long 
steadfast  to  any  one  aim. 

But  whenever  Ferdinand  conducted  the  foreign  business  of 
the  nation — as  he  has  always  done,  with  the  exception  of  some 
months  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  second  Balkan  War — states¬ 
manship  made  way  for  that  pristine  and  frequent  type  of  supple 
cleverness  which  is  commonly  known  under  another  less  respect¬ 
able  name.  The  Balkan  King  is  undoubtedly  a  clever  actor,  but 
circumstance  has  assigned  him  an  unsuitable  stage.  His  life  has 
been  a  series  of  ingenious  and  sometimes  ignominious  en¬ 
deavours  to  reconcile  contradictories.  From  the  very  outset 
of  his  public  career  he  had  to  live  down  piquant  incidents 
which  might  easily  have  disqualified  him  for  the  throne  he 
was  so  eager  to  occupy.  One  of  these  occurred  in  the  year 
1876.  The  Batak  massacre  of  Bulgarians  by  order  of  Abdul 
Kerim  Pasha  had  called  forth  Gladstone’s  pamphlet,  Bulgarian 
Atrocities,  and  aroused  the  horror  of  civilised  men.  But  a  section 
of  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  warmly  sympathised  with  the 
mass-murderer  and  decided  to  present  him  with  a  golden-hilted 
sabre.  The  list  of  subscribers  for  this  token  of  aversion  to  the 
Bulgarian  people  can  still  be  viewed  in  the  Museum  at  Budapest. 
The  third  name  on  that  list — Princess  Clementine — is  followed 
immediately  by  that  of  her  son,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg,  who 
gave  one  hundred  florins  as  a  token  of  his  admiration  for  the 
exterminator  of  his  future  subjects  ! 

Ferdinand’s  ideas  upon  Bulgaria’s  policy  to-day  have  been 
shaped  by  the  necessity  of  making  reparation  for  the  calamity 
which  he  brought  down  upon  his  subjects  two  years  ago  by  order¬ 
ing  the  treacherous  attack  on  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks.  The 
successful  accomplishment  of  this  expiation  was  imposed  upon 
him  as  the  condition  on  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  retain  the 
crowm  which  at  the  time  he  had  virtually  forfeited.  Here  again, 
therefore,  national  and  personal  interests  are  fused  in  one.  And 
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it  is  obvious  that  his  only  chance  of  solving  the  problem  is  by 
hitching  Bulgaria’s  wagon  to  the  chariot  of  the  victor.  That 
is  the  path  of  his  policy,  the  clue  to  its  mazes.  At  present 
Ferdinand’s  firm  conviction  is  that  the  pre-ordained  victors  are 
his  own  people,  the  Teutons.  I  hope  I  am  revealing  no  State 
secret  when  I  say  that  Austria  has  firmly  pledged  herself  to  stand 
by  him  and  his  adopted  country,  for  which  a  commanding  place 
and  a  leading  role  have  been  assigned  among  the  regenerate 
Balkan  States.  Whether  this  solemn  pledge  has  been  one-sided, 
or  whether  it  has  elicited  a  correlate  obligation  on  the  part  of 
Bulgaria’s  ruler  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself.^  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  to  enable  one  to  appreciate  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  task  with  which  Ferdinand  has  to 
grapple,  the  absolute  secrecy  which  the  execution  of  his  plans 
exact,  and  his  complete  aloofness  from  those  European  and 
humanitarian  currents  into  which  the  Allied  Governments  are 
working  so  hard  to  entice  him.  It  is  a  tragical  example  of  Cicero 
pro  domo  sua. 

The  most  important  element  in  this  tangled  case  is,  therefore, 
not  whether  a  convention  with  Austria  or  a  treaty  with  Turkey  ^ 
has  been  signed.  Treaties  and  conventions  are  the  merest 
embroidery  on  the  policy  of  the  King.  Bulgarian  Ministers,  with 
Ferdinand’s  sanction,  have  assured  the  Entente  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  hands  are  not  tied  by  any  diplomatic  instruments,  and 
we  may  accept  their  statement  without  hesitation.  For  the  one 
thing  that  really  counts  is  to  discover  which  is  the  winning  side 
before  it  becomes  too  late  to  join  it.  That  is  the  pivot  on  which 
Bulgaria’s  policy  turns.  It  explains  Ferdinand’s  willingness  to 
join  the  Allies  when  Eussia’s  armies  held  the  Carpathian  passes 
and  the  Straits  were  threatened  by  Britain  and  France.  It  also 
explains  his  accessibility  to  every  argument  drawn  from  decisive 
military  successes,  and  his  eagerness  to  examine  every  new 
symptom  of  a  possible  change  in  the  outlook.  Thus,  when  the 
Marchese  di  Garroni  presented  Italy’s  declaration  of  war  to  the 

(1)  Telegrams  and  special  articles  amounting  to  between  70,000  and  90,000 
words  dealing  with  this  and  other  matters  which  I  mistakenly  thought  it  behoved 
the  Allies  to  know  and  to  act  upon,  having  been  wisely  suppressed  by  the  Censor 
since  the  beginning  of  last  winter,  I  had  to  be  superlatively  careful  in  the 
choice  of  my  expressions.  That  necessity  explains  why  I  imitated  in  my  humble 
way  the  method  of  understating  established  facts  adopted  by  his  Majesty’s 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  But  in  my  case  the  expedient  was  unsuccessful. 
(Note  written  in  October.) 

(2)  I  had  seen  two  draft  treaties  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  July,  1914, 
one  of  which  was  agreed  to,  signed  and  ratified,  in  the  following  October.  Of 
this  information  I  published  the  first  part  in  August  and  September.  The 
second  half,  which  could  only  become  known  to  me  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  suppressed  in  the  interests  of  the  Allies.  (Note  written  in  October.) 
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Sublime  Porte,  Ferdinand  at  once  convoked  the  best  military 
authorities  in  the  country  and  asked  them  to  state  to  what  extent 
Italy’s  intervention  would  influence  the  operations  against  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  eventual  capture  of  Constantinople.  Almost 
unanimously  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  situation  in 
the  Straits  would  not  be  radically  modified  by  the  Italian  factor. 
The  King,  thus  reassured,  issued  instructions  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Turkey  were  to  Be  pushed  forward  with  all  haste. 
And,  according  to  trustworthy  accounts,  the  result  is  a  treaty 
agreed  to  by  both  parties. 

Are  the  Allies  likely  to  prove  victorious?  If  not,  no  conces¬ 
sions,  however  alluring,  would  move  the  Coburg  Prince  to  burn 
his  boats  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  France,  Britain,  and  Russia. 
Of  Russia  he  goes  in  perpetual  fear.  He  knows  that  a  word 
from  him  uttered  many  months  ago  would  have  saved  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  the  Tsar’s  subjects,  and  he  deliberately  refused  to 
utter  it.  And  he  now  dreads  the  vengeance  of  the  Duma  or  the 
Tsar,  should  the  fortune  of  war  enable  them  to  visit  Bulgaria’s 
sins  on  the  head  of  her  responsible  ruler.  But  he  still  believes 
that  Germany’s  star  is,  and  will  remain,  in  the  ascendant.  He 
and  his  Ministers  are  satisfied  that  the  Austro-German  advance 
in  the  Balkans^  will  shortly  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  they 
are  determined  to  allow  a  sufficient  time  for  its  execution.  That 
is  why  I  cannot  believe  that  Ferdinand  will  close  with  the  offer 
of  the  Entente  Governments. 

R.  J.  Dillon. 

(1)  1  announced  this  plan  of  invasion  long  before  any  of  the  Allied  Chan¬ 
celleries  had  wind  of  it,  and  I  characterised  it  as  absolutely  certain.  My 
telegrams  on  the  subject  being  deemed  dangerous  by  the  Censor  were  very 
properly  suppressed.  Allied  Cabinets,  and  also,  T  am  bound  to  say,  military 
critics,  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn.  The  latter  clearly  demonstrated  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  its  realisation.  It  only  remained  for  me  to  wonder  why  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  such  a  chimerical  scheme  was  prohibited.  And  now  one  must  wonder 
at  the  desperation  of  the  Germans  who,  in  their  folly,  take  up  an  impossible 
scheme  and  make  the  destinies  of  their  nation  dependent  on  the  succe.ss  of  that. 
(Note  written  in  October.) 
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Belluno,  September  3rd,  1915. 

Yesterday  I  discovered  a  new  world — a  world  where,  for  miles 
and  miles,  there  was  nothing  but  sky,  mountains,  and  grey-green- 
clad  soldiers  coming,  going,  leading  ammunition  columns,  rushing 
past  in  dust-covered  motors,  riding  on  lumbering  gun-carriages, 
washing  their  clothes  in  the  mountain  streams.  They  were  every¬ 
where,  all  so  intensely  alive  that  it  hurt  one  to  think  that  maybe 
the  end  of  the  way  for  many  of  them  would  be  eternal  rest  and 
quiet. 

The  scenery  here  in  the  Cadore  is  simply  magnificent.  Peak 
upon  peak  rise  up  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  bare,  jagged  rocks 
stand  out  in  fantastic  variety  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  Monte 
Pelmo  (3,160  metres)  and  Monte  Civetta  (3,217)  stand  guard  over 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  we  passed  through  on  our  way  to  Selva 
di  Cadore,  the  village  beyond  which  the  old  frontier  line  was. 
We  left  the  car  on  reaching  it,  as  we  were  to  climb  the  steep 
mountain  that  stood  between  us  and  the  Austrian  position— a 
two-hours’  climb ;  but  in  that  bracing  air  it  was  an  easy  and 
pleasant  walk.  We  saw  little  encampments  perched  up  snugly 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  as  we  walked  up,  the  smiling  faces 
of  the  soldiers  greeted  us  as  we  passed.  In  the  healthy  monotony 
of  their  days,  the  unusual  sight  of  a  party  of  civilians,  with  a 
woman  amongst  them,  created  quite  a  sensation !  The  few 
peasant  women  of  this  lately  Austrian  district  that  we  saw  wore 
men’s  felt  hats,  and  looked  askance  at  us,  with  surly,  resentful 
faces  ;  one  only  raised  her  hat,  man  fashion,  as  we  passed.  Poor, 
bewildered  souls ;  their  men  are  fighting  on  the  other  side ;  for 
all  they  know  they  may  be  stationed  at  present  in  the  fort  beyond 
the  hill  that  we  were  to  see  in  the  distance ;  no  wonder  they 
looked  resentfully  at  us. 

The  parish  priests  sent  to  these  frontier  districts  were  carefully 
chosen  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  and,  to  make  their  loyalty 
doubly  sure,  the  stipend  they  got,  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
some  places,  was  high  enough  to  make  them  willing  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  hatred  and  mistrust  of  the  Italian  name  very  per¬ 
sistently  to  their  flock.  The  more  I  see  and  hear  up  here  the 
more  I  realise  how  persistent  and  methodical  was  the  Austrian 
policy,  having  in  view  an  eventual  invasion  of  northern  Italy. 
All  this  secret  work  was,  of  course,  known  to  our  Government, 
but  it  is  curious  how  ignorant  of  it  we,  the  general  public,  were. 
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It  comes  rather  like  a  shock,  I  confess,  and  makes  one  all  the 
keener  to  get  even  with  the  treacherous  neighbour  who  was 
officially  our  friend  and  ally. 

Well,  politics  are  an  ugly  game,  and  as  it  is  not  about  them  that 
I  want  to  write,  I  will  try  to  say  what  I  saw  when  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  reached. 

Facing  us  was  a  three-tiered  mountain,  jutting  out  and  practic¬ 
ally  dividing  two  valleys.  The  enemy  holds  the  top,  but  we  have 
crept  pretty  near  it  ourselves. 

As  the  officer  with  us  was  explaining  and  pointing  out  the 
positions  and  the  lie  of  the  land  to  us,  I  felt  I  was  having  the 
unique  experience  of  hearing  actual  warfare  explained  to  me  by 
the  aid  of  a  gigantic,  natural,  raised  map.  The  expanse  of  view 
was  so  great  and  so  clear  that  even  to  an  amateur  like  myself 
strategical  positions,  how  to  obtain  them,  and  how  to  hold  them 
became  quite  a  comprehensible  thing.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  us  appalled  me,  the  wonderful  feats  already  accom¬ 
plished  thrilled  me.  To  see  the  Monte  Averau,  a  sheer  bit  of 
naked  rock  rising  like  a  wall  apparently  up  to  the  sky,  and  to  be 
told  that  artillery,  men,  and  beasts  were  safely  established  there 
took  my  breath  away.  It  is  not  the  having  done  it  all  that  is  so 
extraordinary  ;  with  time  and  patience  most  things  can  be  done  ; 
but  it  is  having  accomplished  this  feat  in  so  short  a  time  and 
under  the  enemy’s  fire  that  is  the  marvel. 

As  a  secondary  fact,  this  being  only  a  personal  experience,  I  will 
add  that  we  were  requested  to  take  as  much  shelter  as  we  could 
behind  trees  and  rocks,  as  we  stood  in  a  visible  and  dangerous 
position.  Presently  we  saw  some  signals  being  made,  and  the 
officers  with  us  suggested  politely  but  firmly  that  we  move  on  to 
more  sheltered  localities.  A  shell  comes  very  quickly,  and  a 
blue  motor  veil  is  a  good  target  for  people  who,  like  the  Austrians, 
are  not  economical  with  their  ammunition.  To  make  the  picture 
complete,  I  must  add  that  the  still  air  was  continually  being 
broken  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  a  dull,  persistent  noise  that 
woke  up  the  echoes,  reminding  us  that  the  message  of  Bethlehem, 
“Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  amongst  men,”  had  long  ago  been 
forgotten.  The  ruined  village  and  hospital  of  Livinallongo  down 
in  the  valley  below  us  brought  this  very  forcibly  to  my  mind. 

Before  we  left,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tiny  lake  of  Alleghe, 
set  like  a  pure  “aquamarine”  in  the  dark-green  vastness  of 
the  mountains  surrounding  it.  This  miniature  lake  was  born  in 
a  few'  minutes ;  an  avalanche  brought  dowm  part  of  a  mountain¬ 
side,  and,  by  one  of  those  queer,  juggling  tricks  played  occasionally 
by  nature,  where  there  was  nothing  but  bare  rocks  and  stones  a 
clear  expanse  or  blue-green  wmter  came  into  being.  On  a  very 
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clear  day  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  houses  that  stood  there  before 
and  were  destroj  ed  by  the  titanic  crumbling  of  the  mountain-side 
can  be  distinctly  seen  below  the  limpid  water. 

Passing  through  Caprile  we  were  shown  the  damage  done  the 
day  before  by  fourteen  Austrian  shells  that,  thanks  to  the  signal¬ 
ling  of  a  spy,  had  suddenly  visited  the  village. 

As  usual ,  the  hospital  was  not  spared !  The  hero  of  the  day 
was  the  pet  goat  of  the  Colonel,  who  got  its  baptism  of  fire  and 
was  slightly  hit ;  but,  as  the  dear  soldier  boys  informed  me  with 
great  earnestness,  it  was  not  serious,  and  the  little  goat  would 
soon  be  capering  about  and  enjoying  ite  life  as  little  goats  do ! 

Either  it  is  because  I  have  been  living  now  for  over  a  fortnight 
amongst  war  and  those  who  are  making  it,  or  because  for  the  past 
year  we  have  done  nothing  but  read  about  war,  but,  strange, 
unnatural,  and  heartbreaking  as  it  all  is,  I  feel  that  I  can  still 
laugh  and  be  lighthearted,  that  I  can  still  enjoy  the  glorious 
scenery,  the  bracing  mountain  air,  the  simple  jokes  I  hear. 

But  I  can  do  all  this  only  because  it  is  w'hat  the  men  I  meet 
are  doing — these  men  who  are  facing  the  unknown  every  minute, 
who  are  suffering  hardships,  who  are  putting  their  hearts  and 
souls  at  the  service  of  their  ideal,  and  who  do  all  this  with  a 
smile  and  a  cheerful  w'ord.  They  set  the  tone,  and  1  feel  it  is 
right  to  follow  their  lead. 

Thank  God  for  the  Italian  smile ;  it  illuminates  and  beautifies 
the  many  dark  spots  in  the  grim  blackness  of  war. 


Belluno,  September  5th,  1915. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  a  war  that  is  being  fought  like  this  one 
amongst  the  most  inaccessible  mountainous  region  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  to  send  accounts  of  very  definite  happenings. 

Though  they  form  part  of  a  whole  all  tending  the  same  way, 
the  results  obtained  are  only  fragmentary  ones.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  one  remembers  that  each  smallest  advance 
takes  place  in  a  mountainous  region  varying  in  height  from  1,000 
to  3,000  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Eternal  snows, 
glaciers,  precipitous  rocks,  lack  of  roads  and  of  means  of  com¬ 
munication — such  are  a  few  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
districts  where  the  Italian  soldiers  are  fighting. 

To  bring  up  in  those  Alpine  solitudes  the  necessary  means  with 
which  to  conduct  military  operations  is  a  task  that  may  seem 
well-nigh  impossible.  Not  only  are  the  material  difficulties  very 
nearly  insurmountable  on  this  side,  but  one  must  also  remember 
that  ahead,  and  often  in  a  dominating  position,  is  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  who  is  prepared,  who  frequently  has  command  of  the 
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limited  means  of  approach  at  our  disposal  and  against  whom  one 
would  think  we  were  helpless. 

This  is  why  the  simple  statement  of  the  official  communique 
that  such  or  such  a  position,  be  it  only  of  a  few  yards,  has  been 
occupied  by  us,  implies  for  those  who  have  seen  the  country  where 
the  action  has  taken  place  that  a  solid  victory  has  been  gained. 
The  unheard-of  hardships,  the  enormous  difficulties  to  be  faced, 
can  only  be  realised  by  people  who  know  the  Alps. 

The  story  of  how  two  companies  of  Alpini  scaled  at  night,  bare¬ 
footed,  with  unloaded  rifles,  the  apparently  sheer  cliff  of  Monte 

- and  surprised  a  whole  battalion  of  Austrians,  taking  them  all 

prisoners  from  the  Colonel  down  to  the  last  man,  is  hardly  believ¬ 
able.  And  yet  it  is  true.  It  took  the  Alpini  from  9  p.m.  to  3  a.m. 
to  get  up  the  solid  wall  that  confronted  them.  The  enemy  was 
80  sure  that  such  a  thing  was  humanly  impossible  that  the  whole 
camp  was  asleep.  When  our  soldiers,  with  bleeding  feet  and 
indomitable  courage,  reached  their  goal,  they  only  found  a  couple 
of  sentries  on  guard ;  these  they  quickly  silenced,  and  the  800 
men  sleeping  so  quietly  found  themselves  prisoners  on  awakening. 
A  Hungarian  officer  prisoner  here,  when  he  heard  of  this  feat, 
said  it  was  impossible,  and  would  not  believe  it  had  really  hap¬ 
pened.  He  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  what  had  been 
told  him  when  the  Colonel  of  the  battalion  came  to  join  his 
captivity.  Not  for  nothing  do  the  men  of  the  Alpini  regiments 
wear  an  eagle’s  feather  in  their  hat ! 

Episodes  like  these  are  d  Vordre  du  four.  So  when  we  hear 
about  even  the  smallest  advance,  knowing  what  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  to  make  it,  we  know  that  a  real  victory  has  been 
gained. 

I  came  here  very  much  prepared  to  discount  a  great  deal  of 
the  superhuman  deeds  that  were  being  attributed  to  every  regi¬ 
ment  and  every  soldier  now  fighting.  I  also  wanted  to  see 
whether  the  individual  cases  of  enthusiasm,  eagerness,  and  joy 
in  the  war  which  I  had  seen  represented  the  whole  attitude  of 
the  many  thousand  men  who  were  fighting. 

Well,  having  lived  now  for  over  three  weeks  practically  amongst 
the  Array — and  not  in  one  place  only,  but  moving  around  and 
seeing  different  men,  different  regiments,  different  conditions — I 
can  say,  with  the  deepest  conviction,  the  spirit  is  all  the  same  and 
the  deeds  of  valour  are  all  true. 

I  have  talked  with  wounded  soldiers  in  Bed  Cross  trains,  a  few 
hours  after  they  had  been  carried  there  from  the  battlefield,  and 
heard  the  sober  accounts  of  what  they  had  done  and  seen.  I 
have  heard  one  of  them,  forgetful  of  his  personal  hurts,  worrying 
intensely  over  the  loss  of  his  rifle,  saying  quite  simply  :  “Every 
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Italian  soldier  is  responsible  for  his  rifle,  it  is  a  sacred  trust ;  I 
must  get  well  soon  to  go  and  look  for  it.” 

I  have  heard  the  following  episodes  from  an  oflicer  of  the 
General  Staff,  whose  duties  take  him  over  every  part  of  the  vast 
front,  and  this  is  what  he  tells  me  : — As  the  shrapnel  is  buzzing 
all  around,  he  is  astonished,  as  he  walks  past,  to  see  a  grey-haired 
man  unconcernedly  proceeding  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  wash  in 
the  little  mountain  stream  by  the  roadside.  In  nature’s  garb 
all  men  look  alike,  so  it  is  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  him  to  see  the 
lieutenant  who  is  accompanying  him  stand  at  attention  and  salute, 
and  to  be  told  that  the  grey-haired  man  is  the  Colonel  of  the 
regiment.  As  they  approach  him,  the  lieutenant  tells  him  that 
the  day  before  the  Colonel  was  hit  in  three  places,  on  the  thigh, 
the  arm,  and  just  over  the  heart.  My  friend,  hearing  this, 
marvels  much  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  happened,  the  old 
Colonel  should  still  be  able  to  enjoy  so  thoroughly  his  open-air 
ablutions.  He  tells  him  so  when  he  is  introduced,  and  congratu¬ 
lates  him  on  his  miraculous  escape,  which  he  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand.  The  Colonel  silently  takes  out  a  little  silver  whistle  from 
the  pocket  of  the  coat  lying  beside  him  on  the  ground,  and  hands 
it  to  him.  It  is  all  bent  and  battered,  and  firmly  embedded  in 
it  is  the  shrapnel  bullet  that  ought  to  have  pierced  his  heart. 
”My  mother  gave  me  this  whistle  when  I  got  my  commission  as 
a  lieutenant.  I  have  worn  it  ever  since,”  he  says ;  then,  after  a 
pause  :  “Is  it  not  strange  how  our  mothers  still  watch  over  us 
after  they  are  dead?”  He  turned  away,  and  wnnt  on  with  his 
toilet  whilst  the  shots  kept  flying  around  him,  for  he  felt  he  was 
safe ;  was  not  his  mother  looking  after  him  ? 

Another  story  my  friend  told  me  happened  to  him  the  same 
day.  He  went  into  the  Field  Hospital  near  by,  and  saw  a  soldier 
lying  in  one  of  the  wards.  A  bullet  had  severed  his  optic  nerve, 
and  henceforth  the  joy  of  the  sight  of  the  blue  sky  was  for  ever 
gone  from  him.  My  friend,  in  a  voice  he  can  hardly  keep  steady, 
speaks  to  him  and  asks  him  how  he  is.  “Well,  I  am  blind,  but 
I  saw  them  run  first,”  he  answers.  The  darkness  which  has 
descended  upon  him  for  ever  is  kept  bright  by  this  memory.  As 
the  compensation  for  the  irreparable  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
men  to  give  is  infinitesimal,  I  want  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  reads  this  to  turn  for  an  instant  their  thoughts  in 
earnest  prayer  to  the  supreme  and  incomprehensible  Power 
which  in  one  form  or  another  they  all  worship,  and  to  ask  that 
the  “Light  that  passes  all  understanding  ”  be  granted  to  this  hero. 

I  need  not  add  that  he  got  a  medal.  Our  poor  wny  of  doing 
homage  to  great  deeds. 
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Cortina  d’Ampezzo,  September  9th,  1915. 

The  Italian  campaign  in  the  Trentino  and  the  Cadore  is  a  double 
QQg — first  it  is  a  campaign  against  Nature,  and  secondly  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  enemy.  One  must  have  been  through  the 
grandiose  and  desolate  scenery  that  leads  up  to  Cortina  d’Ampezzo 
to  appreciate  fully  the  numerous  obstacles  with  which  Nature  has 
tried  to  bar  the  way  and  keep  her  magnificent  solitude  from  being 
disturbed.  As  a  Neapolitan  soldier  said  when  he  was  asked  what 
he  thought  about  the  war,  thinking  lovingly  of  his  town  where 
the  sky  is  always  blue  and  the  air  is  always  mild  :  “What  do  I 
think  about  this  war?  Well,  for  my  part,  if  I  owned  this  country. 
I’d  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  no  use  for  places 
where  it  is  cool  six  months  of  the  year,  and  cold  the  rest  of  the 
time.”  Cool  it  certainly  is  already,  not  to  say  cold.  What  it  will 
be  everywhere  in  a  few  weeks,  the  men  who  are  stationed  up  on 
Monte  Cristallo  and  the  Tofane  can  tell  us  already.  They  are  up 
3,000  metres,  amidst  the  snow  and  the  bitter  wind,  so  they  know  ! 

Cortina  d’Ampezzo  is  placed  in  an  ideally  sheltered  position 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
shaped  like  a  round  basin,  mountains  all  around,  only  two  roads 
of  access,  one  leading  in  from  the  Italian  side,  the  other  leading 
out  towards  Austria.  And  yet  we  occupy  it  now.  But  not 
enough  is  it  ours  yet ;  it  is  still  covered  by  Austrian  fire,  and  gets 
occasional  reminders  of  the  fact.  Fourteen  210-m.  shells  visited 
the  town  one  afternoon  in  August.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
no  damage  was  done,  though  the  shells  fell  right  and  left,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  town.  What  holes  they  made  can  be  imagined 
when  I  say  that  a  tall  man’s  head  was  barely  visible  when  he 
stood  in  one  of  them.  Though  the  Italians  own  most  of  the 
surrounding  heights,  the  Austrians  can  still  manage  to  hit  the 
mark.  Apparently  in  modern  warfare  mountains  between  one 
and  the  target  are  of  no  consequence.  Shells  pass  over  great 
heights,  coming  from  miles  distant,  as  easily  as  if  no  such  formid¬ 
able  obstacles  existed.  What  an  un gentlemanly  thing  this  way 
of  fighting  is.  So  mean,  so  unbeautiful.  The  joy  of  actual  battle 
is  never  there.  Tt  is  all  just  a  waiting  game  for  the  unexpected 
that  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  finding  one  practically 
helpless. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  one  very  forcibly  is  the  illimitable 
boredom  of  this  way  of  fighting ;  especially  for  the  officers  to 
be  stranded  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  the  midst  of  nowhere, 
waiting,  always  waiting,  for  the  next  move,  must  be  very  trying. 
The  cheerful  spirit  they  all  keep,  notwithstanding  the  long  mono¬ 
tony  of  their  days,  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  and  unex¬ 
pected  virtues  which  this  world-wide  upheaval  has  brought  forth. 
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At  Cortina  a  sense  of  discomfort,  of  desolation,  prevails.  It  was 
eminently  a  summer  resort,  much  frequented  by  Austrian  holiday- 
seekers.  The  irony  of  all  those  big  hotels,  with  their  high- 
sounding  names,  standing  empty,  the  only  Austrian  thing  left 
to  keep  guard  over  this  conquered  town,  is  very  striking.  There 
is  nothing  heroic  about  those  big  caravanserais.  Hotels  at  best 
are  vulgar  things,  but  in  war  time  they  become  positively  trivial. 

Most  of  the  shops  are  closed,  the  streets  only  peopled  with 
soldiers,  a  few  wooden-faced  women  pass  hurriedly  along.  Before 
abandoning  Cortina,  the  Austrians  apparently  tried  to  terrorise 
them  by  telling  them  of  all  the  outrages  they  were  to  expect  from 
the  soldiers.  This  assertion  is  another  proof  of  the  lack  of  rader- 
standing  of  the  character  of  other  nations,  so  often  shown  by  the 
Teutonic  mind.  Why,  apart  from  other  considerations,  no  Italian 
would  even  dream  of  looking  twice  at  such  plain  specimens  of 
the  gentle  sex  as  are  those  that  inhabit  Cortina.  They  need  have 
no  fear ! 

The  Austrians  had  also  told  the  people  that  they  would  not 
bombard  the  town.  Pathetically  loyal  was  the  answer  I  got  from 
a  poor  woman  when  I  recalled  this  promise  to  her  :  “It  was  not 
the  Austrians  who  fired  the  210-m.  shells ;  the  Bavarians  did 
it.”  Curiously  enough,  there  was  more  truth  than  she  knew  in 
her  answer,  for  it  is  commonly  known  by  all,  and  admitted  by 
the  officers,  that  many  Bavarians  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Austrian  troops.  Several  have  even  already  been  made  prisoners. 

We  were  taken  up  a  little  hill,  from  where  we  could  see  the 
whole  lie  of  the  land.  Again  I  got  the  queer  impression  of  gazing 
on  a  vast  naturally  raised  map,  placed  there  for  my  benefit. 
Below  stood  Cortina,  scattered  in  picturesque  irregularity  over 
the  green  ground  of  the  centre  of  the  hollow.  On  the  right  was 
a  narrow  valley,  the  entrance  from  the  Italian  side.  Opposite 
up  rose  the  sheer  majesty  of  Monte  Cristallo’s  rocky  walls,  standing 
out  against  the  horizon  as  clear  as  its  name.  A  slight  depression 
between  it  and  another  big  mountain  marked  an  important  spot 
in  our  possession,  the  Passo  di  Tre  Croci.  Looking  towards  the 
left  along  the  seemingly  illimitable  chain  of  mountains,  we  knew 
that  that  way  lay  the  fortified  road  we  had  still  to  go.  The  enemy 
was  there,  holding  the  fort  of  Sanpausas,  from  which  Cortina 
has  still  to  fear.  At  the  back  of  us  rose  the  three  Tofane,  three 
huge  promontories  superimposed  one  over  the  other.  Much  blood 
has  been  shed  to  gain  the  mastery  of  this  important  position,  and 
the  struggle  is  not  over  yet.  How  men  can  fight  up  there,  in 
the  snow,  the  ice  the  wind,  on  the  granite-like  rocks,  is  incredible. 
One  must  have  seen  this  spot,  even  only  from  afar,  to  realise 
what  prodigies  are  being  accomplished  daily. 
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The  weather  was  cold  and  dreary  during  our  visit  to  Cortina, 

BO  that,  feeling  the  discomforts  of  the  day,  one  could  get  a  small 
idea  of  the  conditions  against  which  our  soldiers  are  contending. 

I  seemed  to  get  the  real  impression  of  what  the  dull  routine  of 
warfare  means.  For  in  a  lengthy  war  like  this,  the  sense  of 
excitement,  of  quick  and  decisive  achievement,  must  perforce 
be  absent.  The  soldier  has  to  settle  down  to  unnatural  conditions, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  time  they  last,  become  for  him  the  natural 
state  of  things.  He  loses  the  feeling  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
unusual  and  only  a  passing  phase,  consequently  the  excitement 
and  interest  of  this  unaccustomed  life  must  be  replaced  by  a  quiet, 
steadfast  endurance.  As  I  said  before,  one  of  the  many  tragedies 
of  this  interminable  war  is  its  dulness.  Much  has  been  said 
about  deeds  of  valour,  about  physical  hardships,  about  trying 
weather  conditions ;  these  have  been  borne  with  great  courage. 
But  the  mental  strain  of  the  monotonous  days,  the  lack  of  news 
from  the  outside  world,  the  dulness  of  staying  for  months  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  the  emptiness  of  the  long  hours,  when  work  is 
over,  which  these  thousands  of  men  have  daily  to  bear,  is  just 
as  heroic,  if  less  picturesque  to  talk  about. 

This  boredom  of  warfare  extends  away  back  far  from  the 
fighting  lines.  I  have  seen  clever,  educated  men,  accustomed  to 
the  busy  life  of  civilised  centres,  stranded  in  small  towns  that  are 
little  more  than  glorified  villages,  thankfully  accepting  the  loan 
of  such  a  book  as  The  Three  Musketeers ,  a  book  they  already 
know  by  heart.  Anything  to  feed  their  minds  again,  to  rest  it 
from  the  perpetual  thought  and  talk  of  guns,  shells,  death,  and 
desolation.  They  know  that  they  are  bored,  but  they  will  not 
admit  it,  even  to  themselves ;  it  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness. 
In  fact,  they  are  proud  of  being  bored,  since,  as  they  go  on  doing 
their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  as  cheerfully  as  possible, 
they  feel  that  the  effort  they  make  is  a  way  of  serving  the  country 
they  love.  To  sacrifice  ourselves  is  the  natural  instinct  when  we 
love  truly.  The  great,  simple  truths  we  had  forgotten  during  the 
period  of  ease  and  comfort  of  the  past  forty  years  are  coming  into 
their  own  again  now  that  we  are  all  brothers  sharing  in  the 
common  pain  and  anguish  which  this  general  war  has  brought 
to  the  world. 

The  day  in  Cortina  showed  perhaps  nothing  very  spectacular 
or  exciting  in  the  way  of  war.  But  it  showed  that  even  in  the 
most  humble,  humdrum  way  every  man  worthy  of  the  name  is 
giving  himself  cheerfully  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Homage,  then,  to  the  unabated  serenity  of  mind  and  temper 
of  all  those  who,  remembering  the  words  “  Servite  Deo  in 
laetitia,”  act  accordingly. 


Maodeleine  verMehr. 


AET  AND  THE  WAR. 


Monsieur  Rodin — probably  the  greatest  living  artist — has  lately 
defined  art  as  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  and  beauty  as  “the  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  there  is  best  in  man.”  “Man,”  he  says,  “needs  to 
express  in  a  perfect  form  of  art  all  his  intuitive  longings  towards 
the  Unknowable.”  His  words  may  serve  as  warning  to  those 
who  imagine  that  the  war  will  loosen  one  root  of  the  tree  of  art — 
a  tree  which  has  been  growing  slowly  since  first  soul  came  into 
men’s  eyes. 

This  world  (as  all  will  admit)  is  one  of  the  innumerable  expres¬ 
sions  of  an  Unknowable  Creative  Purpose,  which  colloquially 
we  call  God ;  that  which  not  everyone  will  admit  is  that  this 
Creative  purpose  works  in  its  fashioning,  not  only  of  matter,  but  of 
what  we  call  spirit,  through  friction,  through  the  rubbing  together 
of  the  noses,  the  thoughts,  and  the  hearts  of  men.  While  the 
material  condition  of  our  planet — the  heat  or  friction  within  it — 
remains  favourable  to  human  life,  there  will,  there  must  needs  be, 
a  continual  crescendo  in  the  stature  of  Humanity,  through  the 
ever-increasing  friction  of  human  spirits  one  wdth  the  other; 
friction  supplied  by  life  itself,  and  next  after  life,  by  those  tran¬ 
scripts  of  life,  those  expressions  of  human  longing,  which  we 
know  as  art.  Art  for  art’s  sake — if  it  meant  what  it  said,  which 
is  doubtful — was  always  a  vain  and  silly  cry.  As  well  contend 
that  an  artist  is  not  a  man.  Art  was  ever  the  servant  as  well  as 
the  mistress  of  men,  and  ever  will  be.  Civilisation,  which  is  but 
the  gradual  conversion  of  animal  man  into  human  man,  has  come 
about  through  art  even  more  than  through  religion,  law,  and 
science.  For  the  achieved  “expression  of  man’s  intuitive  longing 
towards  the  Unknowable,  in  more  or  less  perfect  .  .  .  forms  of 
art  ”  has  ever — after  Life  itself — been  the  chief  influence  in  broad¬ 
ening  men’s  hearts. 

The  aim  of  human  life  no  doubt  is  happiness.  But,  after  all, 
what  is  happiness?  Efficiency,  wealth,  material  comfort?  Many 
by  their  lives  do  so  affirm. ;  few  are  cynical  enough  to  say  so ;  and 
on  their  death-beds  none  will  feel  that  these  are.  Not  even  free¬ 
dom  in  itself  brings  happiness.  Happiness  lies  in  breadth  of  heart. 
And  breadth  of  heart  is  that  inward  freedom  which  has  the  power 
to  understand,  feel  with,  and,  if  need  be,  help,  others.  In  breadth 
of  heart  are  founded  justice,  love,  sacrifice;  without  it  there 
would  be  no  special  meaning  to  any  of  our  efforts,  and  the  tale 
of  all  human  life  still  no  more  than  that  of  supremely  gifted 
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animals,  many  of  whose  communities  are  highly  efficient,  and 
have  unity  partly  instinctive,  partly  founded  on  experience  of  the 
utility  thereof,  but  none  of  that  conscious  altruism  which  is 
without  perception  of  benefit  to  self,  and  works  from  sheer  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  own  beauty.  In  sum,  human  civilisation  is  the 
growth  of  conscious  altruism ;  and  the  directive  Moral  Purpose 
in  the  world  nothing  but  our  dim  perception,  ever  growling  through 
spiritual  friction,  that  we  are  all  bound  more  and  more  towards 
the  understanding  of  ourselves  and  each  other,  and  all  that  this 
carries  with  it.  To  imagine,  then,  that  a  conflagration  like  this 
war,  however  vast,  however  hellish,  will  do  aught  but  momentarily 
retard  the  crescendo  of  that  understanding,  is  to  miss  perception 
of  the  whole  slow  process  by  which  man  has  become  less  and  less 
an  animal  throughout  the  ages ;  and  to  fear  that  the  war  will 
scorch  and  wither  art,  that  chief  agent  of  understanding,  is  either 
to  identify  oneself  with  the  petty  and  eclectic  views  which  merely 
produce  aesthetic  excrescences  or  to  be  frankly  ignorant  of  what 
art  means. 

Recognition  of  the  relativity  of  art  is  constantly  neglected  by 
those  who  talk  and  write  about  it.  For  one  school  the  audience 
does  not  exist ;  for  another  nothing  but  the  audience.  Obviously 
neither  view  is  right.  Art  may  be  very  naive  and  still  be  art — 
still  be  the  expression  of  a  childish  vision  appealing  to  childish 
visions,  making  childish  hearts  beat.  Thus  :  — 

“  Mary  bad  a  little  lamb. 

Its  wool  was  white  as  snow. 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go.” 

is  art  to  the  child  of  five,  whose  heart  and  fancy  it  affects.  And  : 

“  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
Through  the  forests  of  the  night — 

What  immortal  hand  and  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry?  ” 

is  art  to  the  writer  and  the  reader  of  these  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tolstoi,  in  limiting  art  to  such  of  it  as  might 
be  understanded  of  simple  folk,  served  his  purpose  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  extravagant  dandyisms  of  aestheticism,  but  fell  lugu¬ 
briously  short  of  the  wide  truth.  The  essence  of  art  is  the 
pow’er  of  communication  between  heart  and  heart — Yes !  But 
since  no  one  shall  say  to  human  nature  :  “Be  of  this  or  that 
pattern,”  or  to  the  waves  of  human  understanding,  “Thus  far  and 
no  further,”  so  no  man  shall  say  these  things  to  art. 

Anybody  can  draw  a  tree,  but  few  can  draw  a  tree  that  others 
can  see  is  like  a  tree,  and  not  one  in  a  million  can  convey  the 
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essential  spirit  of  Tree.  The  power  of  getting  over  the  footlights 
to  some  audience  or  other  is  clearly  necessary  before  a  man  can 
be  called  an  artist  by  any  but  himself.  But  so  soon  as  he  has 
established  genuine  connection  between  his  creation  and  the  grati- 
fied  perception  of  others,  he  is  making  art,  though  it  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  very  childish  art.  The  point  to  grasp  is  this,  and 
again  this  :  Art  is  rooted  in  life  for  its  inspiration,  and  dependent 
for  its  existence  as  art  on  affecting  other  human  beings,  sooner 
or  later.  The  statue,  the  picture,  or  the  book  which,  having  been 
given  a  proper  chance,  hae  failed  to  move  any  but  oneself,  is 
certainly  not  art.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  artist  should  con¬ 
sider  his  public,  or  try  to  please  others  than  his  own  best  self; 
but  if,  in  pleasing  his  best  self,  he  does  not  succeed  in  pleasing 
others,  in  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future,  he  will  certainly 
not  have  produced  art.  Not  that  the  size  of  his  public  is  proof 
of  an  artist’s  merit.  The  public  of  all  time  is  generally  but  a 
small  public  at  any  given  moment.  Tolstoi  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that — did  he  not  refuse  greatness  to  the  Ninth  Symphony? 
— and  to  have  neglected  the  significance  attaching  to  the  quality 
of  a  public.  For,  if  the  essence  of  art  be  its  power  of  bridging 
between  heart  and  heart  (as  he  admitted)  its  value  may  well  be 
greater  if  it  reaches  and  fertilises  the  hearts  of  other  artists  rather 
than  those  of  the  generality,  for  through  these  other  artists  it 
sweeps  out  again  in  further  circles  and  ripples  of  expression.  Art 
is  the  universal  traveller,  essentially  international  in  influence. 
Eevealing  the  spirit  of  things  lying  behind  parochial  surfaces  and 
circumstance,  delving  down  into  the  common  stuff  of  nature  and 
human  nature,  and  recreating  therefrom,  it  passes  ten  thousand 
miles  of  space,  ten  thousand  years  of  time,  and  yet  appeals  to  the 
men  it  finds  on  those  far  shores.  It  is  the  one  possession  of  a 
country  w'hich  that  country’s  enemies  usually  still  respect  and 
take  delight  in.  War,  outcome  of  the  side  of  man’s  nature  which 
is  hostile  to  all  breadth  of  heart,  can  for  the  moment  paralyse  the 
outward  activities  of  art,  but  can  it  ever  chain  its  spirit,  or  arrest 
the  inner  ferment  of  the  creative  instinct?  For  thousands  of 
generations  war  has  been  the  normal  state  of  man’s  existence,  yet 
alongside  war  has  flourished  art,  reflecting  man’s  myriad  aspira¬ 
tions  and  longings,  and  by  innumerable  expressions  of  individual 
vision  and  sentiment,  ever  unifying  human  life,  through  the 
common  factor  of  impersonal  emotion  passing  from  heart  to  heart 
by  ways  more  invisible  than  the  wands  travel,  carrying  the  seeds 
and  pollen  of  herb  life.  If  one  could  only  see  those  countless 
tenuous  bridges  spun  by  art,  a  dewy  web  over  the  w'hole  lawn  of 
life  !  If  for  a  moment  we  could  see  them,  discouragement  would 
cease  its  uneasy  buzzing.  What  can  this  war  do  that  a  million 
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wars  have  not?  It  is  bigger,  and  more  bloody — the  reaction 
from  it  will  but  be  the  greater.  If  every  work  of  art  existing  in 
the  Western  world  were  obliterated,  and  every  artist  killed,  would 
human  nature  return  to  the  animalism  from  which  art  has  in  a 
measure  raised  it?  Not  so.  Art  makes  good  in  the  human  soul 
all  the  positions  that  it  conquers. 

When  the  war  is  over  the  world  will  find  that  the  thing  w'hich 
has  changed  least  is  art.  Certain  withered  leaves,  warts,  dead 
branches  will  have  sloughed  off  from  the  tree;  the  sap  will  run 
at  first  a  little  faster  for  the  temporary  check,  and — that  is  all. 
The  wind  of  war  reeking  with  death  will  neither  have  warped  nor 
poisoned  it.  The  utility  of  art,  which  in  these  days  of  blood  and 
agony  is  mocked  at,  will  be  rising  again  into  the  view  even  of  the 
mockers,  almost  before  the  thunder  of  the  last  shell  has  died 
away.  “Beauty  is  useful,”  says  Monsieur  Kodin.  Aye!  it  is 
useful ! 

Even  now — in  the  full  whirlwind  of  this  most  gigantic  struggle, 
art  work  is  very  likely  being  produced  which,  in  sum  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  on  mankind,  will  outlive  and  outweigh  the  total  net 
result  of  that  struggle,  just  as  surely  as  the  work  of  Euripides, 
Shakespeare,  Leonardo,  Beethoven,  and  Tolstoi  outweighed  the 
net  result  of  the  Peloponnesian,  sixteenth  century,  Napoleonic, 
and  Crimean  wars.  War  is  so  unutterably  tragic,  because — 
without  it — Nature,  given  time,  would  have  attained  the  same 
ends  in  other  ways.  A  war  is  the  spasmodic  uprising  of  old 
savage  instincts  against  the  slow  and  gradual  humanising  of  the 
animal  called  man.  It  emanates  from  restless  and  so-called  virile 
natures  fundamentally  intolerant  of  men’s  progress  towards  the 
understanding  of  each  other — natures  that  often  profess  a  blas¬ 
phemous  belief  in  art,  a  blasphemous  alliance  with  God.  It  still 
apparently  suffices  for  a  knot  of  such  natures  to  get  together,  and 
play  on  mass  fears  and  loyalties,  to  set  a  continent  on  fire.  And 
at  the  end?  Those  of  us — at  the  rate  we  are  going  we  may  not 
be  many — who  are  able  to  look  back  from  thirty  years  hence  on 
this  tornado  of  death — will  conclude  with  a  dreadful  laugh  that  if 
it  had  never  come  the  state  of  the  world  would  be  very  much  the 
same. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  these  words  to  deny  the  desperate 
importance  of  this  conflict  now  that  it  has  been  joined — Human¬ 
ism  and  Democracy  have  been  forced  into  a  sudden  and  spasmodic 
death-grapple  with  its  arch  enemies ;  and  the  end  of  that 
struggle  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  slow,  sure, 
general  progress  of  mankind.  But,  if  by  better  fortune,  this 
fearful  conflict  had  not  been  forced  upon  civilisation,  the  same 
victory  would  have  made  good  in  course  of  time,  by  other  pro- 
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cesses.  That  is  the  irony.  For,  oi  a  surety,  wars  or  no  wars— 
the  future  is  to  Humanism. 

But  art  has  no  cause  to  droop  its  head,  nor  artists  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  They  are  the  servants  of  the  future  every  bit  as  much 
as,  and  more  than,  they  have  been  the  servants  of  the  past; 
they  are  even  the  faithful  servants  of  the  present,  for  they  must 
keep  their  powers  in  training,  and  their  vision  keen  against  the 
time  when  they  are  once  more  accounted  of.  A  time  picture 
is  a  joy  that  will  move  hearts  some  day,  for  all  that  it  may  not 
sell  now;  beauty  none  the  less  “the  expression  of  what  there  is 
best  in  man,”  because  the  earth  is  being  soaked  with  blood. 

Monsieur  Sologub,  the  Kussian  poet,  speaking  recently  on  the 
future  of  art,  has  indicated  his  view  that  after  the  war  art  will 
move  away  from  the  paths  of  naturalism ;  and  he  defines  the 
naturalists  as  “people  who  describe  life  from  the  standpoint  of 
material  satisfaction.”  It  is  never  good  to  argue  about  words; 
but  confusion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  terms  describing  art 
activity  is  so  profound  that  it  is  well  to  sweep  them  out  of  our 
minds,  and,  in  considering  what  forms  art  ought  to  take,  to  go  deep 
down  to  the  criterion  of  communication  between  heart  and  heart. 
The  only  essential  thing  is — that  vision,  fancy,  feeling  should  be 
given  the  concrete  clothing  that  shall  best  make  them  perceptible 
by  the  hearts  of  others ;  the  simpler,  the  more  direct  and  clear 
and  elemental  the  form,  the  better;  and  that  is  all  you  can  say 
about  it.  To  seek  remote,  intricate,  and  “precious”  clothings 
for  the  imagination  is  but  to  handicap  vision,  and  imperil  com¬ 
munication  and  appeal ;  the  artists  who  seek  them  are  not  usually 
of  much  account.  The  greatness  of  Blake  is  the  greatness  of  his 
simpler  work.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  as  much  affectation 
to  pretend  that  men  are  more  childish  than  they  are,  as  to 
pretend  that  they  all  have  the  subtlety  of  a  Robert  Browning. 
If  the  range  of  an  artist’s  vision,  the  essential  truth  of  his  fancy, 
and  the  heat  of  his  feeling  be  great,  then,  obviously,  the  simpler, 
the  more  accessible  the  form  he  takes,  the  wider  will  be  his  reach, 
the  deeper  the  emotion  he  stirs,  the  greater  the  value  of  his  art. 

“What  is  w^anted,”  says  Monsieur  Sologub,  “is  true  art.” 
Quite  so !  What  is  wanted  in  a  work  of  art  is  an  unforced, 
natural,  and  adequate  correspondence  between  fancy  and  form, 
matter  and  spirit,  so  that  one  shall  not  be  distracted  by  its 
naturalism,  mysticism,  cubism,  whatnotism,  but  shall  simply  be 
moved  in  a  deep  impersonal  way  by  perception  of  another’s 
vision.  Tvvo  instances  come  into  the  mind  :  A  picture  of 
“Spring,”  by  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet,  in  the  Louvre,  wherein,  by 
simple  selection,  without  any  departure  whatever  from  the  normal 
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representation  of  life,  the  very  essence  of  Spring,  the  brooding 
and  the  white  flaeh  of  it,  the  suspense  and  stir,  the  sense  of 
gathered  torrents,  in  a  word,  that  peculiar  emotion  which,  every 
Spring  of  the  year,  is  sooner  or  later  felt  by  every  heart,  has  been 
stored  by  the  vision  and  feeling  that  moved  the  painter’s  brush, 
and  projected  in  an  undying  reminder  to  other  eyes  and  hearts  of 
universal  human  emotion. 

And  :  the  chapters  in  that  novel  of  Monsieur  Sologub’s  com¬ 
patriot,  Turgenev,  “Fathers  and  Children,”  which  describes 
with  the  simplest  naturalism  the  death  of  Bazarov.  There,  too, 
is  the  heart-beat  of  emotion  as  universal  as  it  well  can  be,  ren¬ 
dered  so  vividly  that  one  is  not  conscious  at  all  of  how  it  is 
rendered. 

These  are  two  cases  of  that  complete  welding  of  form  and 
spirit  w-hich  is  all  one  need  or  should  demand  of  art ;  the  rest  is  a 
question  of  the  artist’s  emotional  quality  and  stature. 

Art  will  take  all  paths  after  the  war  just  as  before ;  and  now 
and  then  the  artist  will  fashion  that  true  blend  of  form  and  fancy 
which  is  the  achievement  of  beauty. 

For  Monsieur  Kodin,  beauty  is  “the  adoration  of  all  that  man 
perceives  with  his  spiritual  senses.”  Yes.  And  the  task  of 
artists  is  to  kneel  before  life  till  they  rive  the  heart  from  it,  and 
with  that  heart  twine  their  own ;  out  of  such  marriages  come 
precious  offspring,  winged  messengers. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Francesca’s  in  the  Louvre — some  say  it 
is  not  a  Francesca,  but  if  not,  then  neither  are  the  Francescas  in 
the  English  National  Gallery,  and  those  are  not  disputed — a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  hands  pressed  together,  before  her 
naked  babe,  in  a  landscape  of  hills  and  waters.  Her  kneeling 
figure  has  in  it  I  cannot  tell  w'hat  of  devotion  and  beauty,  which 
makes  the  heart  turn  over  within  one.  With  his  spiritual  senses 
the  painter  has  perceived,  and  in  adoration  set  down  what  he 
has  seen,  mingling  with  it  the  longings  of  his  own  heart.  And 
they  who  look  on  that  picture  know  for  evermore  what  devotion 
and  beauty  are.  And  if  they  be  artists,  they  go  away  fortified 
again  to  the  taking  up  of  a  long  quest. 

This  is  the  utility  of  art.  It  plays  between  men  like  light, 
showing  the  heights  and  depths  of  nature,  beckoning  on,  or 
warning  of  destruction,  and  ever  through  emotion  revealing  heart 
to  heart.  It  is  the  priestess  of  Humanism,  confirming  to  us  our 
future,  reassuring  our  faltering  faith  in  our  own  approach  to  the 
Unknowable;  till  the  tides  of  the  Creative  Purpose  turn,  and 
our  world  gets  cold;  and  Man,  having  lived  his  day  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  finds  gradual  sleep, 

John  Galsworthy. 
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Fashion  plays  its  pregnant  part  in  the  drama  of  days,  strutting 
most  of  the  hours  in  the  limelight  of  importance,  a  divinity  to 
many,  an  Aunt  Sally  to  not  a  few. 

Since  the  times — and  they  have  been  long  now  in  the 
land — when  man  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  velvet  and 
laces,  of  ruffles  and  plumes,  he  has  shown  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  annihilate  the  various  pipes  of  prettiness  which  may 
adorn  Sally  the  mannequin.  But  should  he  aim  ever  so  persist¬ 
ently  and  accurately,  some  enterprising  artist  of  preferred  variety 
will  re-establish  yet  another  target  to  excite  his  gibes  and  blows, 
and  to  invite  consideration,  and  prove  a  consolation  to  She  who 
must  be  arrayed.  Yet  there  was  once  a  famous  litterateur  who 
said,  “  I  like  women’s  clothes  because  they  are  always  so  absurd  ”  ; 
and  he  had  no  small  satisfaction  with  himself  within  the  dull, 
safe  confines  of  broadcloth  and  tweed,  and  taking  the  dashing 
attitude  towards  his  collars  and  his  soft  silk  neckties  of  flam¬ 
boyant  hues. 

Royal  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  have  come  and  gone,  scarcely 
making  a  contemporary  effect  on  the  sumptuary  law  which  runs 
for  all  to  read  :  women  must  have  new  clothes.  And  in  the  mere 
cause  of  commerce,  as  well  as  offering  an  excuse  for  criticism, 
fashion  must  be  welcomed  a  valuable  factor,  and  even  as  that 
philosopher  who  declared  he  could  not  trust  a  man  who  did  not 
care  what  he  ate,  suspicion  should  rest  on  any  woman  with  no 
appetite  for  clothes. 

The  critic  is  always  with  us,  and  against  us,  and  as  each  new 
feminine  style  sits  or  stands,  or  mayhap  kneels,  at  the  judgment 
seat  of  man,  “Guilty”  is  the  sentence  inevitably  passed  upon 
the  hat.  Man  is  an  everlasting  objector  to  the  millinery  of 
woman,  whether  this  incline  to  the  great  or  to  the  diminutive, 
strike  the  erect  or  the  depressed  note,  lean  to  the  forward  or  to 
the  backward  angle;  the  hat  is  condemned,  and  “No”  is  the 
verdict  of  the  masculine  majority. 

Last  season’s  hats  assumed  a  guise  of  simplicity ;  their  trim¬ 
ming  was  limited  to  one  device,  or  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  they 
w'ere  so  placed  upon  the  head  that  they  shut  out  a  complete  view 
of  the  face  and  left  the  method  of  the  coiffure  to  conjecture. 
There  are  signs  of  considerable  change  in  this  order,  which  yields 
place  to  the  hard,  unbending  beaver  banded  and  buckled,  to  the 
velvet  turban  encircled  with  fur,  and  to  the  high-crowned  plush 
back-grounding  a  panache  of  ostrich  or  coques’  plumes.  The 
martial  influence  is  already  less  firmly  impressed,  and  the  cockade, 
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the  stiff  brush,  and  the  recruiting  ribbon  are  threatened  with 
neglect,  doubtless  because  they  seem  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
voluminously  skirted  coat  whose  invasion  is  a  widely  established 
fact. 

But  prominent  dress  manoeuvres  of  the  1914  war  time  were 
pursued  in  the  uniform  direction.  At  first  the  eye  derided  and 
the  tongue  scorned  a  division  of  the  Emergency  Corps  masquer¬ 
ading  in  khaki,  of  a  masculine  stride,  and  of  an  eager  salute. 
But  custom  has  familiarised  the  sight,  and  good  work  well 
rendered  has  long  since  condoned  the  conceit,  contempt  giving 
place  to  respect.  The  khaki-clad  woman  stands  for  service,  and 
the  costume  holds  its  charm  when  the  soft  amenities  of  the  slouch 
felt  hat  are  granted,  when  the  yoked  coat  is  belted  at  the  waist 
with  that  brown  leather  dedicated  to  Sam,  and  when  high  brown 
boots  conclude  the  case  with  trim  lacings. 

Khaki-colour  has  been  supreme ;  now  red  significantly  becomes 
its  companion  in  arms. 

The  summer  blue  serge  was  of  uniform  pattern,  bodices  and 
skirts  alike,  with  the  added  grace  of  a  high  muslin  collar,  and 
perhaps  a  muslin  cravat  or  chemisette  for  special  occasions.  With 
this,  high,  white-topped  boots  were  indispensable,  and  the  hat  of 
universal  favour  followed  the  forage  tradition  in  silk,  or  in  straw, 
beset  with  a  single  row  of  silken  flowers,  or  displayed  a  narrow 
brim  of  oval  outline  and  a  full  crown  encircled  with  ribbon  at  a 
loose  end.  Black  velvet  hats  were  allowed  to  complete  dresses 
of  the  lightest  fabrics,  and  indicative  buttons  were  attached  to 
the  majority.  Leagues  of  good  purpose  flourish  under  good 
generalship,  and  the  spirit  of  St.  John  and  the  Bed  Cross  is  not 
absorbed  by  those  who  succour  wounded  bodies. 

The  chronicler  may  inscribe  wdth  undoubted  truth  that  in 
dress  the  Englishwoman  improves  noticeably.  No  longer  can  it 
be  said  of  her  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  taste,  most  of  it  bad, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  highest  order  of  clothes 
remains  at  its  best  inspired  within  the  French  lines.  Yet  to 
British  credit  must  be  written  the  introduction  and  popularising 
of  no  less  than  two  garments.  The  Victorian  period  propagated 
and  emphasised  the  easeful  and  picturesque  privileges  of  the  tea- 
gown,  whilst  the  earliest  days  of  Edward  VII.’s  all-too-short  rule 
gave  birth  to  the  Sports  coat,  as  we  understand  it,  of  knitted  or 
woven,  woollen  or  silk  expression.  These  are  two  very  valuable 
additions  to  the  wardrobe,  representing  the  opposite  ideals,  armour 
for  home  and  for  active  service. 

To  the  reign  of  the  great  good  Queen  goes  also  the  perfection 
of  the  blouse,  and  her  collaborator  with  no  small  influence  was 
Garibaldi,  who  stood  sponsor  to  the  first  of  these  “odd”  bodices 
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which  have  reached  their  half  century  and  yet  find  themselves 
still  in  great  favour,  with  a  special  certificate  of  merit  deserved 
by  their  plausibly  economic  chance.  You  may  buy  a  blouse  to-day 
for  4s.  6d.,  there  or  thereabouts,  and,  having  bought  it,  you  can 
wear  it,  if  your  figure  be  of  normal  length  and  breadth,  and  your 
mind  righteously  attuned  to  the  suitable  collar  and  belt ;  and  it 
can  deserve  for  you  the  offensive,  though  well-meant,  commenda¬ 
tion,  “smart.”  Blouses,  how^ever,  may  give  themselves  most 
expensive  airs ;  contrived  from  real  lace  and  superior  chiffon, 
and  sewn  together  by  fairy  fingers  in  the  best  realms  of  art, 
edged  with  fur  from  the  nobler  realms  of  nature,  twenty  or  thirty 
guineas  may  be  bespoke  to  their  credit  or  discredit.  Between 
such  extremes  as  4s.  6d.  and  thirty  guineas  walks  a  whole  army 
of  blouses  of  diverse  rank,  and  there  is,  indeed,  no  material, 
except  tweed,  which  does  not  serve  the  blouse  and  serve  it  effici¬ 
ently.  We  have  much  regard  for  the  simpler  shirt  form  made 
in  the  best  quality  of  crepe  de  Chine,  and  although  occasionally 
we  find  it  necessary  to  abjure  the  thin,  loose  comfort  of  the 
blouse,  and  vow  ourselves  to  the  bodice  which  will  match  the 
skirt  of  silk  or  velvet,  serge  or  cloth,  we  rapidly  repent,  and,  save 
in  the  utilitarian  interest,  plump  for  the  boneless  beneficence  of 
the  bodice  which  differs  from  the  skirt  and  so  easily  permits  the 
always  becoming  light  and  airy  decoration  about  the  neck. 
Audaciously  we  combine  the  thinnest  net,  lace,  or  gauze  with 
heavy,  fur-trimmed  coats  and  skirts.  And  so,  indeed,  did  those 
ancestresses  of  ours  who  w-alked  upon  the  Pantiles  in  daring 
dicolletage ,  relying  upon  the  diaphanous  scarf  and  reticule  for 
the  out-of-door  convention,  with  the  fringed  or  ermine  hem 
supplying  decoratively  the  finishing  touches. 

This  end  of  1915  finds  us  very  much  inclined  towards  “the 
skins  of  other  beasts.”  Very  high  collars  of  fur  are  attached  to 
most  of  the  new  coats,  flounces  of  fur  are  on  many  of  the  best- 
conducted  dresses,  but  the  boa  wdiich  yesterday  dangled  its  ends 
to  our  knees  is  now  curtailed  to  sit  closely  round  the  throat ;  or 
the  whole  animal  outspreads  its  influence  across  the  shoulders, 
grasping  its  paws  over  the  chest,  recalling  the  hearthrug  to  the 
realist,  Diana  the  huntress  to  the  more  imaginative.  Wolf, 
fox,  wolverine,  and  leopard  skin  serve  well  for  this  fancy. 
With  Henry  Arthur  Jones  I  wdll  tell  you  a  secret  :  all  women 
look  well  in  fur ;  it  has  ever  proved  its  fitness  for  favour  alike 
when  it  is  heroine-in-chief  or  wdien  a  mere  super,  while  the  law, 
the  State,  and  the  Crown  gather  no  little  dignity  from  its  co¬ 
operation.  We  have  now  an  extensive  field  of  selection,  and 
we  choose  musquash  under  its  natural  condition,  or  dyed  to 
simulate  and  rival  sealskin ;  w^e  accept  oddments  cut  from  the 
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necks  of  sables,  and  we  invest  squirrel  from  grey  with  every  shade 
of  brown,  christen  some  alien,  kolinsky  and  another  krimmer, 
accept  lynx,  raccoon,  and  skunk  for  service  when  we  cannot  get 
ermine,  sable,  or  chinchilla.  In  former  days  squirrel  was  only 
allowed  to  do  service  as  lining,  but  it  has  now  been  recognised 
as  valuable  for  coats,  and  this  season  finds  it  at  its  best  when 
making  a  short,  full  sacque  hemmed  with  dark  musquash.  A 
short,  full  sacque  is  a  revival,  and  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
it  might  have  been  found  successfully  achieved  in  black  velvet 
hemmed  with  grebe,  bell-shaped  sleeves  going  to  its  picturesque 
completion. 

Distinctly  we  wear  our  fashions  on  our  sleeves  for  peacocks  to 
peck  at,  and  by  the  cut  and  shape  of  these  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  hair  we  may,  sufficiently  to  convince  the  superficial  eye, 
stamp  the  note  of  chronological  significance. 

In  the  years  to  come,  1915  war  styles  will  march  to  fame  with 
their  identification  discs  well  displayed.  Not  previously  have 
such  very  full  skirts  been  allied  to  such  tightly  fitting,  narrow¬ 
sleeved  coats  crowned  by  small  hats  placed  on  flat  coiffures.  Full 
skirts  we  have  had  and  lost  and  regained,  tight  coats  with  full 
basques  we  have  enjoyed,  but  these  latter  under  previous  circum¬ 
stances  were  supplied  with  sleeves  of  inflated  contour,  the  pelisse 
or  redingote  being  the  accepted  title  of  the  garment,  whilst  the 
foreword  and  hindword  were  spoken  aloud  by  the  bonnet.  About 
a  hundred  years  ago  or  more  the  fitting  pelisse  with  aggressive 
skirts  was  worn  above  short  petticoats,  white  stockings,  and 
black  shoes,  and  these,  by  the  way,  are  a  combination  which  now 
recurs  under  most  improved  complexion.  It  was  Queen  Charlotte 
who  inclined  enthusiastically  towards  the  “Coachman’s”  coat,  a 
cloth  pelisse  with  a  velvet  collar,  and  with  her  also  the  circular 
hat  of  beaver  was  a  favourite,  supplied  with  a  floating  veil  of 
green  muslin  and  accompanied  by  a  silk  cravat  and  high  boots. 
Again,  in  her  days  the  underbodice,  as  now,  was  very  light  and 
very  thin,  a  fold  or  two  of  muslin  doing  decorous  duty ;  and 
amongst  fancies  we  might  well  revive  w^as  a  guard  against  the 
evil  eye,  a  good  eye  executed  in  enamel  hung  from  a  neck  chain 
or  velvet.  The  dangling  ribbon  which  held  an  eyeglass  we  have 
snatched  for  the  service  of  strange  gems,  pieces  of  jade,  and 
Oriental  ornaments. 

The  East  sheds  a  light  on  many  fantastic  evening  gowns  and 
broad  polychromatic  belts,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  most  popular 
theatre-coat  was  an  embroidered  kimono  or  an  old  Chinese  man¬ 
darin  coat,  which  was  seen  at  its  best  when  lined  with  Chinese 
sable.  Japanese  embroideries  serve  well  in  the  dressing-gown 
and  tea-gown  interest,  while  for  bedroom  and  invalid  wear  it  is 
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almost  impossible  to  find  anything  so  universally  becoming,  con¬ 
venient,  and  elegant  as  the  kimono. 

Some  modern  has  declared  that  with  six  yards  of  double-width 
soft  white  crape  she  could  achieve  a  dress  in  the  style  of  any 
century.  A  trivial  exaggeration  can  be  forgiven  if  the  boaster 
possess  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  sleeve  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  information  in  the  science  of  hairdressing,  which  makes  me 
pause  to  reflect  that  amongst  revivals  not  to  be  contemplated  are 
the  ringlets  on  either  side  of  the  ears  held  in  position  by  combs  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  parting,  the  remnants  of  the  hair  being 
gathered  into  a  knob  above  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible,  too,  that  we  shall  re-commit  the  tremendous  and  unhealthy 
coiffure  crimes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  plastered  pads 
and  cooked  monstrosities  which  demanded  special  pillow  accom¬ 
modation.  The  prevailing  style  is  indulgent ;  waving  yet  obtains, 
the  pad  finds  a  place  on  the  crown  or  above  the  nape  of  the  neck 
according  to  individual  fancy,  and  over  this  the  hair  is  neatly 
folded  to  fasten  with  a  large  hairpin,  of  tortoiseshell  in  the  day¬ 
time,  of  diamonds  in  the  evening.  The  Chinese  outline,  flat  to 
the  head  at  the  top,  and  flat  to  the  ears  at  the  side,  has  obtained, 
but  is  just  now  on  the  verge  of  disappearing,  a  fate  long  since 
suffered  by  the  “kiss-curl  whiskers”;  but  still  the  desirable 
contour  is  narrow  rather  than  wide,  high  rather  than  low\  The 
wreath  and  snooding  ribbon  are  scarcely  in  evidence,  and  we  give 
no  signs  of  encouragement  to  the  lace  or  jewelled  cap  which  put 
in  a  plea  for  revival  a  year  ago.  As  a  revival  the  single  ringlet 
straggling  over  the  left  shoulder  is  not  outside  the  radius  of 
practical  politics,  w'here,  however,  dw’ells  the  hennin ;  a  pity 
this,  for  its  popularity  might  make  the  most  captious  grateful 
for  the  chance  of  sitting  behind  a  matinee  hat  sprouting  the  most 
prodigious  osprey. 

A  bye-path  on  the  roadway  of  vanity  leads  to  face  and  figure 
decoration,  fancies  which  obtained  with  the  built-up  hair  and 
in  much  earlier  moments  of  Roman  parentage.  Now,  as  in  other 
days,  a  minority  paints  and  dyes,  and  rubs  at  discretion,  or  in¬ 
discretion.  “Closed  for  repairs  and  alterations”  could  be  written 
over  the  portals  of  not  a  few’  bedrooms.  The  gentle  art  of  making 
faces  displays  its  harsher  side,  and  amongst  the  latest  and  most 
amazing  news  is  the  tale  of  the  cutting  of  the  outer  skins  to 
lift  the  sagging  cheek  and  chin,  the  inevitable  scar  of  readjustment 
being  hidden  beneath  the  roots  of  the  hair  at  the  temples.  Another 
manoeuvre  in  the  battle  for  beauty  includes  the  injection  of  wax 
beneath  the  skin  to  fill  out  the  hollows,  and  besides  these  brave 
endeavours  to  beat  back  Time,  alternate  applications  of  iced  and 
boiling  water  are  adopted,  and  massage,  mechanical  and  per- 
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sonal,  is  guaranteed  to  rub  the  correct  contours  in  and  out  of 
voii.  Martyrs  have  endured  the  skinning  of  their  faces  and 
starvation  allied  to  exhausting  exercises,  which  justify  alike  the 
proverb  that  you  must  suffer  to  be  beautiful,  and  that  Hamlet’s 
accusation  of  Ophelia  might  well  have  been  on  an  assured  basis. 

Any  casual  student  of  dress  has  but  to  turn  the  pictured  pages 
of  its  authentic  histories,  which  are  many,  to  verify  that  the 
more  it  changes  the  less  it  is  the  same  thing.  We  have  steadily 
improved  in  cut  and  manipulation,  and  a  comparison  of  the  pleats 
and  frills  of  to-day  wdth  the  roulades  and  scollops  which  obtained 
a  hundred  years  ago  reveals  that,  however  deficient  we  may  be 
in  the  practice  of  sucking  eggs,  we  have  attained  a  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  in  tucking  silk. 

The  flagrant  alterations  take  place  in  regular  cycles,  and 
we  return  not  only  to  our  first  love,  but  to  our  last,  and 
to  the  many  intermediaries.  Eecently  the  waist  has  had 
many  moves.  Josephine  was  responsible  for  its  most  popular 
career  immediately  beneath  the  arms,  where,  with  an  apology 
for  a  bodice,  it  threw  the  bust  up  to  the  throat  and  dared 
only  to  depend  upon  a  complete  slenderness  to  avoid  indis¬ 
cretion.  The  waist  of  our  preference  now  wanders  to  the 
normal  place  closely  held,  but  also  shows  some  inclination 
to  extend  to  the  hips  and  lose  any  small  ambition.  With 
the  possibility  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  crinoline,  the  small 
waist  would  naturally  receive  intensive  culture,  not  quite  com¬ 
fortable  to  contemplate,  since  we  have  expanded  generously  with 
the  aid  of  athletics  and  the  characteristically  loose  hold  which 
the  corset  has  upon  our  affections.  Corsets  are  no  longer  stiff 
abominations,  but  well  contrived  from  the  softest  and  finest 
fabrics — wnven  silk,  elastic,  wool,  and  cotton — held  taut  with  the 
minimum  of  steel  or  wffialebone  while  their  extent  is  happily 
limited  at  the  top,  giving  nature  the  softer  job,  and  the  material 
extends  bonelessly  below  for  the  good  and  righteous  purpose  of 
acting  as  a  resting-place  for  the  suspender  wffiich  does  duty  by 
the  stocking. 

It  is  almost  time  that  we  again  turned  our  attention  to  the 
charms  of  accordion  pleating,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
kilted  skirt  i>ersists,  we  may  confidently  expect  another  innings 
for  its  successor.  So  far  as  I  know%  the  skirt  w'hich  is  cut  in  one 
with  a  small  corselet  made  its  first  appearance  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  patent  leather  belt  bears  an  equally 
late  birthday,  while  the  substitution  of  chiffon  and  ninon  for 
muslin  dates  back  but  longer. 

Revivals  we  need  not  expect  are  the  chenille  hair  net,  although 
we  have  the  pork-pie  hat  which  used  to  accompany  it ;  and  the 
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dolman  form  of  mantle  is  gone,  for  long  since  we  have  grasped 
the  superior  comfort  of  the  coat,  and  have  been  so  lately  lured 
to  repentance  of  the  picturesque  inconvenience  of  the  cape. 

We  have  just  enjoyed  a  complete  revolution  in  clothes.  We 
tripped  and  fell  badly  to  the  tight  embrace  of  the  trouser  skirt- 
how  strenuously  did  man  protest ! — which  we  have  now  con¬ 
temptuously  discarded  in  favour  of  the  full  skirt,  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  assert  itself  in  pleats  or  godets  or  flounces,  and  to  lift 
its  hems  five  inches  from  the  ground.  The  exigencies  of  work 
doubtless  encourage  this  greater  width  to  ensure  greater  ease  of 
movement,  and  to  make  the  privilege  of  a  pocket  possible  in  its 
amplitude.  But  the  authorities  should  moderate  their  transports, 
which  serve  further  to  accentuate  the  necessity  for  the  carefully 
selected  boot.  Boots  with  light  cloth  uppers,  and  boots  of  patent 
leather,  laced  and  tasselled,  boots  of  coloured  kid  and  antelope, 
are  amongst  revivals  pre-eminently  deserving  of  respect.  The 
prevailing  short  skirt  encourages  much  attention  to  footwear. 
Shoes  for  evening  service  are  of  the  most  sumptuous  brocade  or 
satin,  fastened  with  a  jewel,  a  cameo,  an  enamelled  button,  or 
a  paste  buckle.  Plain  shoes  are  adorned  with  heels  twinkling 
with  jew’els — an  ancient  practice  this,  and  pretty  enough.  The 
summer  saw  boots  and  shoes  of  every  colour  in  subde,  blue  ante¬ 
lope  with  white  heels  being  effectively  wmm  with  blue  serge 
dresses  and  white  silk  stockings. 

The  prohibited  area  of  trade  has  brought  us  to  some  resignation. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  dress  materials  of  the  cheaper  kind,  and 
we  cannot  rely  upon  a  big  range  of  colours.  We  must  set  our 
native  labour  to  far  more  industrious  w'aye  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  our  most  worthy  endeavours  to  adorn  the  unmerry  tax  times 
in  fine  attire.  The  silken  stuffs  which  obtain  are  brocaded  velvet, 
a  new  edition  of  gros  grain  silk  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  faille,  a  soft  satin  backed  by  silken  cripe,  tinsel  interfering  on 
damask  grounds,  and  panne  and  plush  of  plain  and  elaborated 
surface.  Amongst  the  materials  we  achieve  admirably  and 
patronise  generously  are  velvet  and  velveteen,  but  neither  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purse  or  estate  of  the  proletariat.  For  them  re¬ 
mains  the  perennial  and  inclusive  virtues  of  tweed  and  serge, 
and  the  less  cotton  alloy  there  is  in  these  the  longer  they  will 
wear.  Every  stuff  dedicated  to  feminine  use  should  submit  un¬ 
complainingly  to  being  sat  upon ;  it  should  not  crease,  neither 
should  it  wrinkle,  or  assume  a  rubbed  or  shining  face.  What 
is  known  as  covert  coating  is  amenable  to  soft  and  hard  usage, 
but  it  is  never  inexpensive,  and  only  looks  its  best  in  its  original 
dun  or  drab  shades. 

The  countries  combine  to  grant  to  England  the  honour  of 
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having  been  the  first  to  succeed  with  tailor-made  clothes  lor 
women.  It  is  unnecessary  to  push  the  point  of  Germany’s  rivaliy 
in  shoddy  costumes  distinguished  for  putting  a  good  face  upon 
a  bad  article ;  and  the  formal  attempts  of  Vienna,  much  liked  in 
those  circles  who  approve  the  ready-to-wear  garments,  are  now 
outside  our  desire  or  possibility.  They  are  not  much  loss ; 
Viennese  tailoring  was  pre-eminently  prim,  dealing  invariably 
with  geometrical  patterns  in  applied  material  or  braid.  Native 
work  that  is  good  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  in  the  making 
of  the  faced  cloth  or  plain  velvet  coat  and  skirt  it  is  difficult  to 
improve  upon  a  good  Englishman’s  good  work. 

We  can  achieve,  too,  excellent  embroideries,  some  of  our  handi¬ 
work  in  silver  and  gold  comparing  well  with  the  best  examples 
from  abroad,  and  silver  and  gold  lace  of  the  thicker  and  thinner 
descriptions  are  now  well  accomplished  by  the  “  all-British  ” 
workmen. 

Mourning  has  grown  very  decorative  in  detail.  The  heavy 
crape  veil  is  supplanted  by  the  veil  of  soft  ninon,  .a  fabric  which 
also  finds  favour  for  the  completes!  evening  dresses.  But  what 
can  be  said  of  evening  dress  to-day  when  there  are  so  few  occasions 
for  its  wear?  The  subject  scarcely  deserves  attention,  yet 
if  earnestly  sought  it  is  to  be  found  of  net  flaunting  frills,  of 
taffetas  with  embroidery  or  fringe  to  serve  as  trimming,  and 
again,  velvet  edged  with  fur  goes  to  its  making.  We  combine 
the  most  diaphanous  with  the  most  severe — white  net  with  black 
velvet  bands,  for  example,  roee-red  net  with  skunk  borders — and 
take  some  little  pride  in  metal  and  jewelled  embroidery,  all  gay 
in  colour.  Alike  in  our  evening  dresses  as  in  our  coats,  we 
draw  no  little  inspiration  from  Russia,  ancient  and  modern. 

In  the  earlier  moments  of  war  we  abstained,  but  did  not  re¬ 
nounce,  and  the  autumn  season  finds  us  worshipping  again  at  the 
shrine  of  fashion.  When  all  is  said  and  done  we  are  not  depress- 
ingly  thrifty,  and  scarcely  deserve  a  sisterhood  with  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  for  there  are  rumours  of  underwear  in  painted  ninon  and 
in  hand-embroidered  crSpe  de  Chine,  while  lace  of  Belgian  birth 
is  excusably  popular,  fur  is  indispensable,  and  superlative  duvetyn 
and  ratine  assumes  the  virtues  and  more  than  the  cost  of  velvet. 

We  should  follow  fashion  at  a  becoming  distance,  but  we 
should  follow  it,  blessings  on  its  head !  for  its  needs  fill  in  many 
a  gap  in  our  dull  days.  Fashion  is  an  eternally  provocative  Aunt 
Sally,  remaining  amongst  the  immortals  where  she  stands  as  a 
divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,  contort  them  as  she  may. 

E.  Aria. 
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THE  MILITARY  PREPARATION  OF  YOUNG  FRANCE. 


The  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  given  a  terribly  practical 
proof  of  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  that  great  soldier  and  patriot, 
Lord  Roberts,  in  urging  upon  the  nation  with  all  the  tireless 
energy  of  his  wonderful  virility  the  grave  necessity  of  prepared¬ 
ness  for  war.  Had  his  efforts  met  with  the  support  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  public  quarters  which  he  had  every  right  and  reason  to 
expect,  instead  of  being  received  with  an  apathy  which  to  him 
was  blind  folly,  the  story  of  the  war  would  have  to  be  told 
differently,  if  indeed  told  at  all,  and  the  life’s  work  of  the  English 
Bayard  would  have  been  fittingly  crowned. 

The  initiative  of  the  schools  and  universities  was  a  source  of 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  him,  for  in  it  he  saw  the  spirit  which 
it  was  his  strenuous  endeavour  to  promote  among  the  masses. 
One  of  his  last  acts  before  leaving  for  France  was  the  inspection 
of  the  Bedford  contingents  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Bedford  to  address  a  great  meeting 
on  behalf  of  the  cause  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart.  Since  that  time, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  nearly  24,000 
present  and  past  cadets  of  the  many  O.T.C.  and  Cadet  Corps 
units  have  given  their  services  to  the  country.  Whether  they 
obtained  commissions  or  enlisted  as  privates,  they  have  found, 
and  their  instructors  also,  that  their  previous  training  has 
materially  simplified  the  preparation  for  active  service.  Yet  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  these  corps  were  not  regarded  as 
serious  propositions  by  the  majority  of  people.  England  knows 
better  now,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  future  will  see  a 
wide  extension  of  the  movement. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  a  country  like  France,  where 
universal  service  is  the  law,  would  not  need  any  preliminary 
training.  Closer  examination  of  the  question  will  show  that 
such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  theory  the  French  soldier  is 
liable  for  service  during  twenty-eight  years,  but  the  period  of 
his  real  apprenticeship  is  only  three  years,  and  until  quite  recently 
it  was  a  year  less.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  a  necessity  that  the 
short  period  of  continuous  service  should  be  fully  effective,  and 
that  this  may  be  so  the  young  soldier  should  enter  upon  his  regi¬ 
mental  training  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  work  intelligently  from 
the  first.  Ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war  private  endeavour 
has  been  indefatigable  in  insisting  upon  the  advantage  to  the 
country  of  some  form  of  preliminary  training.  It  will  be  of 
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interest  to  many  to  know  what  our  brave  ally  is  doing  to  fit  her 
young  sons  for  the  task  which  every  Frenchman  has  ever  before 
his  eyes,  the  defence  of  the  fatherland. 

It  was  not  till  1880  that  the  French  Government  began  to  take 
official  notice  of  the  splendidly  patriotic  work  of  numbers  of  com¬ 
missioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  for  years  had  been 
devoting  much  time  to  the  training  of  young  men  previous  to 
their  incorporation  in  the  army.  The  reduction  of  the  period  of 
military  service  from  five  years  to  three  was  preceded  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  practical  results  of  this  unofficial  work.  Highly 
favourable  reports  from  army  officers  secured  the  passing  of  a 
law  making  instruction  in  physical  exercises  compulsory  in  all 
State  regulated  schools  for  boys.  This  was  but  a  preliminary 
to  another  law  ordering  the  formation  of  bataillons  scolaires,  or 
school  corps.  These  bodies,  as  at  first  organised,  were  not  a 
success.  The  presence  in  the  companies  of  young  boys  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age  gave  to  the  movement  an  appearance 
of  mere  playing  at  soldiers  which  foreshadowed  its  failure,  and 
the  spirit  of  ridicule  "which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
esprit  gaulois,  rendered  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  corps 
necessary,  if  they  were  to  be  continued.  The  bataillons  gave 
place  to  societes  scolaires,  composed  of  members  of  the  teaching 
staffs  and  of  the  senior  boys,  whose  training  was  confined  to 
physical  exercises,  shooting,  and  marching. 

In  1903,  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Andre,  Minister  of 
War,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  young  soldier  on  joining  the  army 
could  give  proof  of  having  passed  successfully  certain  tests  laid 
down  by  ministerial .  regulations  he  might  claim  to  be  made 
caporal  or  brigadier  (corporal  in  a  cavalry  regiment)  after  four 
months’  service.  The  requisite  certificate,  called  brevet  d’apti- 
tude  militaire,  gave  its  holder  a  good  standing  with  his  chiefs 
from  the  commencement  of  his  military  duties,  for  the  training 
and  knowledge  which  its  possession  involved  made  for  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  lower  army  ranks. 

In  1905  the  three  years’  service  was  reduced  to  two,  and  the 
need  for  pre-regimental  preparation  became  so  acute  that  a  strong 
inducement  was  offered  to  young  men  to  qualify  for  the  brevet. 
Its  holders  were  permitted  to  enlist  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  with  the  right  of  discharge  into  the  reserve 
after  two  years  if  they  reached  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency. 

In  1907  the  Minister  of  War  formulated  definite  directions  as 
to  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  shooting  in  the  lycees,  colleges, 
and  normal  schools.  Non-commissioned  officers  were  to  be 
nominated  as  instructors,  and  grants  of  rifles  and  ammunition 
made  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  A  year  later  the  position  of 
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the  societies  engaged  in  the  work  of  military  preparation  was 
defined  by  a  ministerial  note,  and  a  detailed  programme  of  the 
requirements  for  the  brevet  was  added.  Henceforward  societies 
which  were  “recognised”  by  the  Government  were  to  be  known 
as  S.A.G.  (Soci6t4s  agreees  par  le  gouvemement).  Other  in¬ 
structions  from  the  War  Minister  followed  from  year  to  year,  all 
with  the  intention  of  giving  greater  weight  and  importance  to 
the  Soci6t4s  de  Preparation  et  de  Perfectionnement  Militaires. 
So  lately  as  October  15th,  1913,  a  genial  de  division  was 
appointed  to  every  army  corps  region,  and  among  his  duties  was 
included  the  direction  of  the  societies  engaged  in  preparing  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  years  for  military 
service,  so  far  as  the  shooting  and  purely  military  work  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  pre-regi- 
mental  training  is  absolutely  official  in  France,  though  as  yet 
voluntary. 

Unlike  our  own  organisations  the  French  societies  aim  only 
at  the  preparation  for  non-commissioned  rank,  and,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  republican  country,  include  all  classes.  The 
Government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
units  of  the  S.A.G.  in  every  town  and  district.  In  the  larger 
centres  there  are  generally  shooting  and  gymnastic  clubs,  and 
with  their  co-operation  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  form  a  branch  of 
the  S.A.G.,  but  in  the  outlying  districts  there  are  still  many 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Yet,  with  a  patriotism  beyond  praise,  in 
very  many  cases  arrangements  are  made  between  the  leading  men 
of  several  villages  to  meet  once  a  week,  generally  on  Sunday, 
at  a  place  agreed  upon,  to  practise  marching,  shooting,  and 
physical  drill,  under  the  guidance  of  a  voluntary  or  paid  in¬ 
structor.  The  members  of  the  society  learn  to  appreciate  the 
solid  principles  upon  which  discipline,  the  military  spirit,  and 
true  patriotism  must  rest.  In  addition  the  physical  training  they 
obtain  tends  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent  alertness  of 
body  and  mind.  A  period  of  two  years  of  such  work  seriously 
undertaken  and  performed  has  already  been  shown  to  be  of  great 
value,  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  national  desire  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  preparation  of  young  France  should  pass  from  the  voluntary 
to  the  compulsory  stage. 

The  syllabus  of  the  examination  for  the  brevet  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  one,  but  the  Minister  of  War  expressly  states  that  it  is  only 
to  be  considered  as  embracing  the  minimum  of  work  and  know'- 
ledge  to  be  expected  of  the  candidates.  Tests  are  given  in  march¬ 
ing,  shooting,  running,  jumping,  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
boxing.  Competence  in  reading  ordnance  maps,  in  drawing  maps 
to  scale,  in  representing  upon  paper  the  formation  of  a  country, 
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the  position  of  its  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  &c.,  must  be 
shown,  and  the  use  of  the  compass  in  conjunction  with  a  map 
clearly  understood.  The  principles  of  hygiene  as  applied  to  life 
in  barracks,  camps,  bivouacs,  and  in  trench  warfare  must  be 
thoroughly  grasped.  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  cavalry 
proficiency  in  horsemanship  and  the  care  of  horses,  together  with 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  external  anatomy  of  the  horse  are 
required.  In  all  these  subjects  instructors  are  expected  to  teach 
so  far  as  is  possible  along  the  lines  followed  by  the  army. 

In  order  that  the  brevet  may  possess  such  a  real  value  that  the 
military  authorities  may  be  able  to  count  upon  the  services  of  the 
holders,  the  examiners  take  the  greatest  care  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  the  real  military  aptitude  of  the  candidates,  and  of  the 
serious  character  of  the  preparation. 

Special  work,  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  army,  such  as  swimming, 
the  handling  of  boats,  wireless  telegraphy,  ordinary  telegraph 
and  telephone  operating,  aviation,  bicycling,  practical  details  in 
connection  with  batteries  and  electric  bell  systems,  music,  and 
the  keeping  of  accounts,  is  done  by  those  desirous  of  obtaining 
particular  employment  in  the  army. 

Membership  of  the  recognised  societies  is  limited  to  men  of 
French  nationality,  and  may  include  those  not  yet  called  for 
service,  men  who  are  in  the  reserve  and  territorial  armies,  and 
wish  to  maintain  their  fitness,  and  civilians  who  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  military  law.  The  composition  of  the  Soci4t4s 
Scolaires  has  already  been  noted.  As  organisations  in  State-ruled 
institutions  they  do  not  need  “recognition,”  and  they  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  as  the  S.A.G.,  without  incurring  the  obligations 
which  fall  to  the  latter  bodies.  For  example,  the  military  assist¬ 
ance,  in  the  form  of  instruction,  granted  to  the  S.A.G.,  has  not 
only  to  be  paid  for,  but  the  State  indemnified,  by  means  of  insur¬ 
ance,  against  all  pecuniary  consequences  arising  from  accident 
to  the  soldier  or  soldiers  employed  by  the  society.  The  S.S.  are 
free  from  such  payments. 

Privates,  corporals,  or  non-commissioned  officers,  from  the 
nearest  garrison,  chosen  by  their  chiefs,  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  S.A.G.  In  districts  where  there  is  a  brigade  of  gendarmes 
these  men  are  authorised,  so  far  as  their  duties  will  permit,  to 
assume  the  position  of  instructors  to  societies  which,  owing  to 
their  distance  from  a  garrison,  are  unable  to  secure  the  usual 
assistance.  The  remuneration  allowed  to  instructors  is  fixed  at 
1  franc  50  centimes  per  day  for  privates,  corporals,  and  gen¬ 
darmes,  and  2  francs  for  non-commissioned  officers,  such  pay¬ 
ments  to  he  made  on  the  spot,  and  to  be  regarded  only  in  the 
light  of  gratuities. 
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Kifles  are  lent  free  of  charge,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mittees  of  management,  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  twenty 
members,  not  more  than  twenty  in  all  being  granted  to  any  one 
society,  save  on  the  occasions  of  shooting  competitions,  when 
further  facilities  are  given.  Guns  from  w^hich  the  firing  action 
and  bayonets  have  been  removed  may  be  obtained  in  any  quanti¬ 
ties,  at  a  cost  of  three  francs  each,  plus  carriage.  These  dummy 
rifles  are  used  in  performing  military  exercises.  Free  grants  of 
ammunition  are  also  made  :  40  cartridges  per  member  of  at  least 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  is  serving,  or  is  about  to  serve,  in  the 
army.  For  civilians  who  have  already  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  military  law,  and  for  scholars  of  the  S.S.  between  fifteen  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  the  allowance  is  20  cartridges  per  member. 
These  numbers  are  in  both  cases  liable  to  augmentation  or  diminu¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  budget  resources. 

The  use  of  military  shooting-ranges  is  permitted  at  such  times 
as  are  convenient  to  the  authorities,  and  on  payment  of  a  small 
fee  service  rifles  may  be  borrowed  from  the  garrison  armoury. 
Regimental  training  grounds,  racing  tracks,  gymnasiums,  and 
class-rooms,  can  be  used  by  the  S.A.G.  on  the  understanding  that 
all  damage  is  paid  for,  and  incidental  expenses  defrayed.  Special 
reductions  in  fares  are  granted  to  members  of  the  societies  engaged 
in  military  preparation  when  travelling  on  the  railways  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  training. 

In  addition  to  these  privileges  the  Minister  of  War  makes 
money  grants  to  societies  which  have  been  in  wnrking  for  more 
than  three  months,  and  need  financial  assistance  to  ensure  greater 
efficiency.  By  means  of  these  grants  many  branches  of  the 
S.A.G.  have  been  able  to  acquire  their  own  shooting-ranges. 

With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  individual  effort  prizes 
and  diplomas  are  awarded  by  the  Government  upon  the  results 
of  tests  in  military  exercises,  shooting,  and  physical  training. 
In  addition,  to  those  members  who  have  contributed  by  their 
technical  knowledge,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  the  efficient  working 
and  development  of  the  societies,  the  Minister  of  War  may,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  generals  commanding  the  districts, 
decree  the  following  rewards  :  —  (1)  A  letter  of  congratulation  from 
the  Minister  of  War.  (2)  A  notice  in  The  Bulletin  Officiel. 
(3)  A  notice  in  The  Bulletin  Officiel,  together  with  a  letter  of 
congratulation  from  the  Minister.  (4)  A  silver  medal  for  those 
who  have  obtained  at  the  least  two  notices  in  The  Bulletin  Officiel. 
There  must  be  an  interval  of  one  year  between  the  granting  of 
these  distinctions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  military  authorities  are  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  popularise  pre-regimental  training.  It  is,  neverthe- 
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less,  clearly  laid  down  in  instructions  that  this  preparation  is  not 
advocated  with  the  intention  of  making  young  men  soldiers 
before  their  time  of  service,  but  of  providing  the  country  with 
recruits  able  to  profit  thoroughly  by  the  fuller  military  training 
they  must  all  undergo  in  due  course.  The  efficiency  required  of 
candidates  for  the  brevet  d’aptitude  rniliiaire  is  not  such  as  to 
put  any  excessive  strain  upon  their  physical  or  mental  capacities. 
The  work  is  spread  over  two  or  three  years,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  the  continuation  and  complement  of  that  done  at  school. 

With  the  technical  value  attached  to  early  military  preparation 
there  is  the  more  important  moral  effect  that  patriotic  endeavour 
cannot  fail  to  exert  upon  those  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  the 
future.  A  man  is  not  a  soldier  because  he  can  handle  a  weapon, 
march  in  rank,  and  carry  out  movements  required  of  him. 
Training  will  give  him  increased  physical  strength,  and  develop 
alertness  of  mind  and  body,  but  moral  strength  can  only  come 
from  wise  education  given  at  a  time  when  the  mind  is  open  to 
receive  noble  impressions  most  easily.  France  has  no  lack  of 
devoted  sons  whose  aim  is  the  inculcation  of  high  ideals  in  the 
young  people  they  have  to  train.  From  early  childhood  the  future 
soldier  learns  to  look  upon  his  country  as  the  inviolable  heritage 
of  the  glorious  past,  to  be  loved,  served,  and  defended,  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  duties.  But  the  stable  courage  which  alone  can 
guarantee  the  performance  of  these  duties  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
matter  of  moral  training  of  a  more  active  character  than  that 
suitable  for  the  very  young.  The  societies  for  military  prepara¬ 
tion  place  the  moral  education  of  the  citizen  in  three  stages  : 
(1)  scholastic ;  (2)  post-scholastic  and  pre-regimental ;  (3)  mili¬ 
tary.  The  basis  of  all  instruction  is  the  principle  that  the  soldier 
of  to-day  must  be  a  man  convinced  of  his  absolute  necessity  to 
the  fatherland,  and  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  an  intelligent  manner.  He  must  regard  military 
service  as  the  supreme  obligation  of  citizenship,  and  be  ready 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  his  elders  and  instructors.  He  has 
to  realise  that  although  bravery  is  a  natural  quality  it  is  one  that 
must  be  organised.  It  is  obvious  that  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
soldier  is  liable  to  weaknesses  of  which  he  would  never  be  guilty 
in  time  of  peace.  Marshal  Ney  once  said  :  “Those  men  who  say 
that  they  have  never  known  fear  are  simply  liars.”  The  remark 
was  sufficiently  forcible,  but  no  doubt  of  its  truth  is  likely  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  those  men  who  are  enduring  the  horrors  of 
modern  warfare.  Man  can  only  support  a  certain  amount  of 
terror,  hence  the  necessity  of  developing  by  early  training  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  desire  to  conquer,  moral  forces 
whose  action  is  irresistible. 
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In  time  of  peace  everything  must  be  done  to  temper  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  budding  soldier,  by  imbuing  him  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  patriotism,  of  duty,  and  of  honour,  and  by  inspiring  him  with 
a  scorn  of  danger.  These  qualities  are  the  efficient  causes  of  the 
noblest  actions.  They  constitute  the  most  powerful  factors  of 
success ;  they  give  a  living  meaning  to  the  use  of  material  means, 
and  should  be  the  guide  to  every  act  of  the  soldier.  The  result 
of  a  battle  must  depend  upon  the  individual  value  of  the  soldier, 
and  this  value  will  depend  not  on  the  power  of  his  weapon,  but  on 
the  steadiness  of  his  courage.  It  is  the  expressed  ideal  of  the 
Soci^tes  de  Preparation  et  de  Perfectionnement  Militaires  to 
develop  in  their  members  those  qualities  which  make  for  coolness 
and  ordered  action  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  soldier  of  bygone 
days,  acting  without  personal  initiative,  and  moving  forward  as 
one  of  a  mass,  would  be  of  little  service  in  modern  warfare. 
Improvements  in  weapons  of  destruction,  and  a  total  change  in 
tactics,  have  brought  it  about  that  battles  are  now  not  simply 
questions  of  the  attack  by  great  bodies  of  men  upon  a  particular 
point ;  they  mean  frequently  a  large  number  of  combats  in  which 
even  sections  and  isolated  men  have  to  bring  to  bear  all  their  in¬ 
telligence,  their  initiative,  their  professional  knowledge,  and  their 
moral  qualities.  Such  men  are  the  product  of  a  training  having 
its  beginnings  in  early  life,  and  continued  by  definite  stages  up 
to  the  period  of  military  service.  It  is  true  that  great  national 
emergencies  permit  of  an  intensive  culture  from  which  wonderful 
results  follow.  England  sees  that  to-day  in  the  steady  courage 
of  her  new  armies  under  conditions  of  warfare  appalling  to  the 
nerves  of  the  veteran  campaigner,  yet  no  one  would  argue  that 
consequently  preliminary  preparation  for  war  is  unnecessary. 

To  France  its  importance  now  is  very  great,  when  the  1916 
and  1917  classes  of  soldiers  are  already  warned  for  service.  Large 
numbers  of  these  young  men,  by  their  work  with  the  S.S.  and 
S.A.G.,  will  have  hardened  their  muscles,  and  developed  powers 
of  resistance,  which  will  shorten  materially  their  period  of  strict 
military  training,  and  so  render  them  able  to  replace  their  com¬ 
rades  at  the  front  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
How  serious  is  the  view  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  value 
of  physical  education  to  young  France  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  has  entrusted  to  M.  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  President 
of  the  Olympic  Games,  the  task  of  reorganising  the  system  of 
physical  education  in  France.  To  render  the  principles  of  this 
reorganisation  generally  known  the  following  document  has  been 
published  : — 
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“Atrx  Jeunks  Fkan?ai8. 

“  Le  Dicalogue  de  1915. 

“II  n’est  pas  ‘  ^ternel,’  celui-lJi,  et  n’a  pas  la  pretention  de  remplacer  la 
religion  ou  de  supplder  la  morale.  C’est  tout  simplement  le  relev4  des 
devoirs  qui  s’imposent  k  la  jeunesse  francjaise  a  I’heure  oil  s’ouvre  pour  la 
Patrie  une  ^re  nouvelle,  inattendue.  La  promesse  fructueuse  y  alternera 
avec  le  danger  des  occasions  manquees;  des  Eclairs  de  puissance  sillonnent 
un  ciel  charge  de  nuees.  L ’instant  est  solennel.  Nous  sommes  k  un  des 
tournants  essentiels  de  I’histoire  de  France.  Le  monde  qui  va  surgir  n’est 
pas  celui  d’hier — pacifid — et  le  conflit  des  energies  soulevdes  ne  cessera  pas 
avant  longtemps.  Ayez  confiance,  mais  prenez  soin  d’etre,  comme  le  grand 
ancetre,  sans  peur  vis-k-vis  d’autrui  et  sans  reproche  vis-A-vis  de  vous-meme. 
Le  jeune  Franqais  est  le  ‘  Maitre  de  I’Heure.’  Jamais  plus  haute  et  plus 
noble  responsabilite  n’a  pesd  sur  lui. 

“En  songeant  A  ces  choses  a  dte  redigd  le  Ddcalogue  de  1915.  Que 
chacun  I’apprenne  et  le  sculpte  dans  son  cerveau. 

"(1)  C’est  A  la  jeunesse  francjaise  qu’il  appartiendra  de  decider  si  la 
presente  guerre  doit  n’etre  qu’un  assaut  vaillamment  repoussd  ou  s’il  doit  en 
rdsulter  le  triomphe  de  la  civilisation  franqaise. 

“  (2)  Pour  assurer  ce  triomphe,  dtant  donnd  les  circonstances  et  les  moeurs 
actuelles.  il  faudra  se  lancer  A  la  conquete  du  monde  et  organiser  le  bien- 
faisante  invasion  du  commerce,  de  I’industrie,  de  la  science,  des  lettres, 
de  I’art  fran<;ais. 

"L ’organisation  d’une  telle  invasion,  en  plus  des  qualites  que  nous  pos- 
sAdons  dejA,  exigera  une  puissante  initiative  physique,  c’est-A-dire  des 
muscles,  du  souffle,  des  estomacs  solides,  et  des  jarrets  d’acier. 

“(3)  Ce  qu’en  consequence  la  France  attend  de  moi,  c’est  un  effort  per¬ 
sonnel  et  quotidien;  c’est  que  je  travaille  A  porter  mes  forces  individuelles 
au  maximum  possible  et  A  les  y  maintenir. 

“(4)  Je  viserai  done  A  devenir  plus  large  d’epaules,  plus  fort  de  muscles, 
plus  insouciant  des  intemp^ries,  plus  rdsistant  A  la  fatigue.  Je  m ’entralnerai 
aux  longues  marches,  A  la  course,  A  la  natation,  aux  sauts  imprdvus,  aux 
rudes  escalades. 

“  (5)  Tout  cela  se  fera  si  je  le  veux.  La  volont4  gouverne  le  monde.  Je 
deviendrai  large,  fort,  rAsistant,  si  je  le  veux.  Je  deviendrai  bon  marcheur, 
bon  coureur,  bon  nageur,  bon  sauteur,  bon  grimpeur,  si  je  le  veux. 

“(6)  Je  ne  laisserai  passer  aucune  occasion  de  m’entrainer  aux  exercices 
de  defense,  aux  sports  de  combat  (boxe,  escrime,  lutte  .  .)  qui  font  I’homme 
sur  de  soi,  parce  que  certain  de  se  faire  respecter  par  ses  semblables. 

“(7)  Je  ne  manquerai  pas  davantage  les  occasions  de  m’initier  aux 
diffArents  modes  de  locomotion  en  usage  dans  le  monde  et  qui  font  I’homme 
d4brouillard  et  apte  aux  exigences  de  la  vie  moderne. 

“(8)  Je  mettrai  mon  honneur  A  bien  connaltre  I’histoire  de  mon  pays 
et  celle  des  autrea  peuples  afin  d’y  puiser  la  comprehension  du  role  de  la 
France  et  le  principe  d’une  saine  emulation  internationale. 

“  (9)  Je  pAserai  chacun  de  mes  actes  dans  la  balance  du  patriotisme  afin 
de  ne  jamais  rien  faire  qui  puisse  etre  contraire  A  I’interet  ou  A  1 ’honneur 
national. 

“(10)  J’ecarterai  resolument  de  mon  chemin  les  mesquines  rivalites,  les 
jalousies,  les  ambitions  inavouables,  n’oubliant  pas  que  le  destin  national 
est  la  resultants  des  forces  individuelles  concurrentes ;  de  sorte  que  si 
2+2=4,  2  contre  2  =  0. 

“On  remarquera  que  ces  deux  resolutions  ne  comportent  de  haine  ni  de 
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violence  k  I’^gard  d’aucun  autre  peuple,  d’aucune  autre  civilisation.  La 
haine  et  la  violence  sont  I’apanage  des  cceurs  faibles.  Tout  ce  qui  est  ici 
8ugg4r6  est  loyal  et  legitime.  C’est  la  preparation  &  la  lutte  Internationale 
dans  ce  qu’elle  a  de  plus  sain,  de  plus  digne,  de  plus  moral. 

"  Que  les  maitres  dans  les  dcoles,  que  les  parents  au  foyer,  que  les  chefs 
k  I’armee,  que  les  maires  dans  leurs  communes  nous  donnent  leur  appui 
pour  faire  p^n^trer  ce  Ddcalogue  partout  oil  sejourne  la  jeunesse. 

“  Et  qu’entre  camarades  une  gen4reuse  propagande  s ’applique  egalement 
k  en  propager  les  termes. 

“Ainsi  s’organisera  lo  lendemain  de  la  Victoire. 

“  PlEURE  DE  CoUBERTIN." 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  document  are  typical  of  the 
spirit  which  animates  France  to-day.  A  patriotism  which  knows 
no  class  distinction,  which  inspires  the  humblest  peasant  equally 
with  the  representatives  of  the  old  nobility,  has  shown  to  the 
world  a  France  utterly  unlike  the  one  of  popular  idea.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  a  warm  admirer  of  the  French  people,  and 
a  frequent  resident  among  them,  is  bound  to  confess  that  his 
experiences  in  France  during  the  war,  among  the  French 
wounded,  and  amid  the  many  organisations  brought  into  being 
through  the  terrible  sufferings  entailed  by  a  struggle  without 
parallel  in  the  world’s  history,  have  been  a  profound  revelation 
to  him.  In  perhaps  the  greatest  crisis  of  her  history  France  offers 
to  the  nations  an  example  of  high-souled  self-sacrifice,  of  stead¬ 
fastness  of  purpose,  and  of  honour,  which  must  evoke  the  homage 
of  profound  admiration. 

Her  appreciation  of  her  English  friends  is  deep  and  sincere, 
and  that  the  feeling  is  mutual  there  can  be  no  possible  question. 
The  lasting  peace  which  the  hoped-for  defeat  of  Germany  at 
the  hands  of  the  Allies  will  herald,  must  link  together  the  two 
nations  in  the  close  bonds  of  a  real  friendship  cemented  by 
mutual  respect  and  understanding.  From  France  we  may  copy 
much  that  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  name,  and  not 
the  least  thing  worthy  of  imitation  is  her  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  her  young  men  for  the  efficient  defence  of 
honour,  justice,  and  right. 


George  E.  Pitt. 


LABOUK,  CONSCEIPTION,  AND  FINANCE. 


In  the  April  issue  of  this  Eeview  I  had  an  opportunity  of  refer¬ 
ring  in  some  detail  to  the  material  position  of  Labour  since  the 
war  began.  The  tendency  towards  high  prices  and  relatively 
low  wages  which  I  indicated  seven  months  ago  has  steadily 
continued,  and  in  consequence  of  the  last  Budget  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  develop  wdth  increased  intensity.  The  material  aspect  of 
the  position  of  Labour,  however,  while  it  is  intrinsically  of  even 
greater  importance  now  than  it  was  in  the  spring,  has  been 
supplemented  during  the  summer  and  autumn  by  certain  moral 
aspects  which  are  relatively  of  equal  importance. 

A  survey  of  Labour  and  its  position  during  the  present  year 
must  take  into  account  three  significant  phenomena. 

The  first  is  the  profound  and  increasing  hostility  to  any  form 
of  conscription,  or  so-called  national  service,  which  is  more 
deeply  implanted  in  the  w'orking  men  of  this  country  than  most 
people  outside  their  own  class  can  realise. 

The  second  is  the  expressed  determination  of  all  representatives 
of  Labour  to  do  their  utmost  in  helping  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion. 

The  third  is  the  complete  failure  of  the  Munitions  Act  in  South 
Wales. 

The  three  questions  are  very  closely  connected.  When  I  wrote 
in  this  Eeview  in  April  I  pointed  out  that  even  by  that  time  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  had  arisen  between  employers  and  men, 
particularly  in  the  engineering  trade,  because  employers  gener¬ 
ally  had  tried  to  induce  the  authorised  representatives  of  the 
men  to  suspend  their  Trade  Union  regulations  for  at  least  the 
period  of  the  war.  The  effects  of  such  a  suspension  of  rules 
would  have  been  that  unlimited  overtime  could  be  worked ; 
partly  skilled  men  could  have  been  used  to  take  the  places  of 
skilled  men  at  the  machines ;  and  non-union  Labour  might  have 
been  employed  anywhere  in  conjunction  with  Union  Labour. 
In  some  cases,’  though  not  in  the  engineering  trades  generally, 
the  men,  out  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  agreed  to  some  of  the 
suggestions  w^hich  had  been  put  forward  by  the  employers’  federa¬ 
tions.  But  a  much  longer  step  in  the  direction  of  weakening 
the  regulations  of  the  trade  unions  was  taken  by  the  passing  of 
the  Munitions  Act  in  June.  Under  this  Act  several  hundred 
so-called  controlled  establishments  are  taken  over  by  this  new 
Government  department.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  extra  profits 
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due  to  the  war  become  the  property  of  the  Government,  and 
the  workers  at  such  controlled  establishments  are  hedged  round 
with  a  number  of  rules,  designed  with  the  object  of  preventing 
strikes  and  providing  penalties  for  careless  workmen.  The 
limitation  of  the  profits  of  controlled  factories  was  due  to  the 
widely  and  emphatically  expressed  feeling  of  the  working  classes 
that  if  the  exigencies  of  the  war  required  the  working  men 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  to  give  up  some  of 
their  trade  union  privileges,  it  was  only  right  that  the  employers 
of  such  workmen  should  be  called  upon  in  their  turn  to  forgo  a 
percentage  of  the  extra  profits  which  the  war  brought  to  them. 
Hence,  too,  tfie  clause  in  the  Budget  which  extends  this  principle 
of  the  taxation  of  extra  war  profits  to  every  trade. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  -suspension  of  trade  union 
regulations  means  very  much  more  to  the  working  people  than 
the  taxation  of  war  profits  means  to  their  employers.  It  is 
essential  for  the  adequate  conduct  of  the  war  that  this  point  of 
view  of  the  working  classes  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  anyone 
who  has  a  genuine  desire  to  ascertain  what  four-fifths  of  the 
people  in  this  country  are  actually  thinking  and  saying ;  for 
victory  in  war  now  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  a  nation’s 
finance,  and  this  is,  in  its  turn  (especially  in  the  case  of  a  country 
like  England),  dependent  upon  adequate  production,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  export  trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  international 
credit. 

Haphazard  recruiting  and  disputes  between  Capital  and  Labour 
have  already  led  to  a  considerable  decline  in  our  normal  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  campaign  in  favour  of  national  service  carried 
on  for  some  months  past  by  a  group  of  none-too-well  informed 
newspapers  has  awakened  a  feeling  of  resentment  in  Labour 
circles  which  cannot  be  adequately  described  in  words.  When 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  met  at  Bristol  early  in  September,  the 
views  of  organised  Labour  were  expressed  simply  and  directly 
by  one  speaker  after  another.  Mr.  J.  A.  Seddon,  in  his  presi¬ 
dential  address,  pointed  out  that  food  prices  and  war  profits  were 
among  the  chief  causes  of  such  unrest  as  existed  in  the  Labour 
world.  At  the  time  Mr.  Seddon  delivered  his  address,  the  rise 
in  the  general  cost  of  living  amounted  (according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns)  to  about  37  per  cent.,  whereas  wages  on  an  aver¬ 
age  had  risen  by  very  much  less.  Indeed,  on  the  very  day  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  assembled  at  Bristol  for  its  first  session, 
the  Welsh  railwaymen  met  at  Cardiff  to  demand  an  immediate 
advance  in  wages  of  10s.  weekly,  and  to  urge  that  five  nights’ 
work  a  week  should  be  considered  as  a  full  week’s  work.  The 
railwaymen  also  passed  resolutions  demanding  a  heavily  increased 
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super-tax  and  the  entire  confiscation  of  war  profits.  It  is  little 
wonder,  in  these  circumstances,  that  we  find  Mr.  Seddon  strongly 
protesting  against  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  suggesting 
that  if  the  railways  and  factories  could  be  commandeered  for 
fighting  and  munitions,  it  was  equally  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  defend,  by  the  same  methods,  the  means  of  life.  But 
the  protests  against  the  huge  war  profits  which  were  being  made, 
and  against  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  (due  largely  to  the 
extortions  of  middlemen),  were  followed  at  the  next  day’s  session 
(September  7th)  by  a  unanimous  resolution  against  any  form  of 
conscription.  The  resolution,  which  is  well  worth  quoting  in 
full,  is  as  follows  : — 

“That  we,  the  delegates  of  this  Congress,  representing  nearly  three  million 
organised  workers,  record  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  response 
made  to  the  call  for  volunteers  to  fight  against  the  tyranny  of  militarism. 

“We  emphatically  protest  against  the  sinister  efforts  of  a  section  of  the 
reactionary  Press  in  formulating  newspaper  politics  for  party  purposes  and 
attemptiitg  to  foist  on  this  country  conscription,  which  always  proves  a 
burden  to  the  workers,  and  will  divide  the  nation  at  a  time  when  absolute 
unanimity  is  essential. 

“  No  reliable  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  the  voluntary  system 
oi  enlistment  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the  Empire’s  requirements. 

“We  believe  that  all  the  men  necessary  can,  and  will,  be  obtained  through 
a  voluntary  system  properly  organised,  and  we  heartily  support  and  will 
give  every  aid  to  the  Government  in  their  present  efforts  to  secure  the  men 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.” 

The  debate  on  this  resolution  called  forth  many  bitter  remarks, 
not  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  against  the  necessity  for 
military  service,  but  about  the  past  and  present  attitude  of  the 
English  employing  and  ruling  classes.  Mr.  T.  Shaw,  of  the 
Weavers’  Association,  said,  for  instance,  that  he  would  as  soon 
trust  the  Prussian  Junker  as  the  Junkers  in  England  who  were 
behind  the  Press  agitation  in  favour  of  conscription,  adding  :  “I 
would  as  soon  trust  a  man  like  Bethmann-Hollweg  as  I  would 
trust  damn-the-consequences  Milner.  The  tw’o  are  the  same.” 
Mr.  A.  G.  Walkden,  of  the  Railway  Clerks’  Association,  main¬ 
tained  a  very  widespread  opinion  when  he  asserted  that  the  people 
who  w^ere  advocating  conscription  were  not  so  much  concerned 
about  winning  the  war  as  about  “getting  conscription  on  the 
workers’  necks  for  ever  more.”  Mr.  D.  Carmichael  (Shop  Assist¬ 
ants)  complained  that  there  were  nearly  500,000  shop  assistants, 
warehousemen,  and  clerks  in  the  Army  who  were  not  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  fight  against  long  hours  and  low  wages  wffien  they 
were  at  home.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  delivered 
at  the  Congress  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Smillie,  of  the  Miners’ 
Pederation.  Having  complained  that  too  many  skilled  men  had 
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been  enlisted,  and  that  the  production  of  munitions  had  suffered 
in  consequence,  he  added  : 

“The  War  Office  wants  men,  and  will  take  them  from  the  engineers, 
miners,  or  railway  servants,  or  any  other  class.  The  Home  Office  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  know  that  the  enlistment  of  men  from  certain  trades  will 
lower  efficiency  and  interfere  with  the  production  of  munitions.  These  three 
departments  cannot  agree  upon  anything,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
trouble.  The  probability  is  that  the  landowners  and  capitalists  are  in  this 
cry  for  conscription  because  they  are  afraid  that  the  country  will  be  taken 
from  their  control  and  their  land  and  wealth  interfered  with.  If  they  were 
as  much  afraid  of  us  as  they  are  of  the  Germans,  we  should  have  better 
conditions  for  the  people.  There  are  organised  forces  in  this  country  which 
arc  able  and  willing  to  defeat  conscription.  If  this  Congress  declares 
on  behalf  of  organised  Labour  unanimously  against  conscription,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  organised  Labour  to  prevent  conscription.” 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  it  is  quite  useless 
to  quarrel  with  the  arguments  which  led  to  this  result.  The 
men  who  passed  it  never  wavered  in  their  determination  to  resist 
“militarism”;  and  “militarism,”  which  is  a  vague  enough  thing 
to  most  people,  means  something  very  definite  to  the  working 
men  of  this  country.  “  Militarism  ”  to  them  means  the  power 
possessed  by  a  Government  to  compel  every  fit  man  to  serve  in 
the  Army,  with  the  object  of  fighting  the  enemy  in  time  of  war 
and  of  breaking  strikes  in  time  of  peace.  For  this  reason  no 
attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  speeches  of  politicians  who 
say  that  national  service  ought  to  be  introduced  for  the  period  of 
the  war  only.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  English  workman’s 
experience  of  promises  made  to  him  by  the  employing  classes 
has  not  been  a  satisfactory  one,  and  every  workman  who  has 
interested  himself  in  the  matter  maintains  that  if  conscription 
is  once  introduced  into  this  country  it  will  never  be  removed. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  this  belief ;  but,  whether  there  are 
good  grounds  or  no,  this  is  what  the  workmen  do  believe,  and 
the  authorities  must  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact.  Labour 
to-day  realises  its  importance  in  the  fabric  of  the  State,  and  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  suggest  that  this  huge  class,  represented 
in  the  New  Armies  by  nearly  two  million  men,  can  be  “coerced” 
for  the  sake  of  profits.  It  is  this  very  determination  not  to  be 
coerced  which  has  led  to  the  labour  opposition  to  “militarism” 
and  to  conscription.  If  militarism,  as  the  working  men  conceive 
it,  could  be  conquered  only  by  conscription,  the  cure  would  seem 
to  organised  Labour  in  this  country  to  be  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
On  one  notorious  occasion  (1910)  M.  Briand  found  it  possible  to 
break  a  railway  strike  in  France  by  putting  the  disaffected  rail- 
waymen  under  martial  law.  The  lesson  has  never  been  forgotten 
here. 
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It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  average  workman  looks  forward 
to  strikes  as  normal  incidents  in  his  life.  Even  a  successful 
strike  hits  the  workman  and  his  family  much  harder  than  the 
employer  and  the  other  classes  in  the  community.  The  fact 
remains  that  such  privileges  as  the  trade  unions  possess  to-day 
are  due  solely  to  a  long  series  of  strikes.  It  is  true  that  strikes 
for  higher  wages  have  very  seldom  had  a  lasting  effect,  for  higher 
prices  have  automatically  followed ;  but  the  privileges  in  respect 
of  limited  overtime,  an  eight-hour  day,  restriction  of  output,  the 
employment  of  unskilled  men,  and  so  forth,  remain.  In  the 
national  interests  the  workmen  have  been  asked,  in  several  trades, 
to  give  up  these  privileges,  and  many  trade  unions,  with  openly 
expressed  misgivings,  have  agreed  to  do  so  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  shall  agree,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  accept  a  form  of  military  service  which  would  very  likely, 
if  applied  as  M.  Briand  applied  it,  prevent  them  from  recovering 
their  privileges  after  the  war,  or  from  securing  further  privileges 
under  the  harder  industrial  conditions  which  are  likely  to  arise 
after  the  war?  By  giving  up  its  privileges,  by  agreeing  to  the 
suspension  of  essential  trade  union  regulations.  Labour  has 
already  forfeited  much.  We  cannot  expect  Labour  to  forfeit  its 
only  weapon  of  defence,  namely,  its  pow’er  to  abstain  from  work 
pending  the  arrangement  of  better  conditions.  The  employing 
classes  have  not  bound  themselves  to  give  up  their  practice  of 
the  lock-out. 

If  this  point  of  view  of  Labour  is  borne  in  mind,  the  general 
public  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  grave  warning  uttered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  on  September  16th. 
In  an  obviously  sincere  speech,  which,  to  quote  the  phrase  of  one 
Lobby  correspondent,  fell  like  an  explosive  bomb  in  the  Chamber, 
Mr.  Thomas  said  : — 

“The  workmen  could  not  forget  that  one  of  the  primary  objects  set  forth 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  agitation  for  conscription  was  cheap  soldiers.  .  .  , 
He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  tremendous  unrest  in  the  country.  Let  those 
who  were  advocating  national  service  realise  what  would  happen.  Nearly 
every  branch  of  his  society  (the  railwaymen)  had  not  only  passed  resolutions 
against  compulsory  service,  but  had  indicated  to  the  executive  committee 
that  on  the  day  of  its  introduction  it  would  stop.  The  Trade  Union  Congress 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  against  conscription.  If  after  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Munitions  Act,  which  could  not  be  put  into  operation  against 
200,000  men,  would  honourable  members  suggest  what  was  going  to  happen 
when  3,000,000  men  were  involved?  .  .  .  The  sentiment  of  the  trade  union 
movement  was  absolutely  against  the  conscriptionists.  The  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  suspicious  of  the  conscriptionists.  That 
suspicion  would  be  expressed  to  the  extreme  end.  If  the  object  was  to 
win  the  war,  they  could  not  do  it  by  splitting  a  united  nation.  The  con¬ 
scriptionists  might  even  go  to  the  extent  of  forcing  a  general  election,  but 
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even  if  they  won,  what  then?  Did  they  think  that  the  minority  would  not 
immediately  make  their  voices  heard?  Did  they  think  that,  with  an 
increased  cost  of  living  of  35  per  cent,  coming  on  top  of  thousands  of  men 
who  could  hardly  exist  to-day,  the  attention  of  labour  leaders  would  not  be 
required  to  keep  the  peace  this  winter?  .  .  .  Let  them  not  forget  that  on 
the  first  day  conscription  was  introduced  the  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  deal,  not  with  compulsory  service,  but  with  industrial  revolution.” 

That  statement  represents  the  mind  of  Labour,  and  it  was 
amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  Smillie’s  further  speech  at  the  Miners’ 
Conference  which  met  at  Nottingham  early  in  October.  At  this 
very  Conference  arrangements  were  completed  forming  the 
“Triple  Alliance  of  Labour  ”  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  miners, 
the  transport  workers,  and  the  railwaymen.  This  vast  Labour 
combination,  like  all  other  Labour  combinations,  is  perfectly 
reasonable  and  fair-minded ;  but  it  will  insist  on  being  justly 
dealt  with ;  and  it  will  need  a  much  greater  display  of  states¬ 
manship  than  that  shown  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Amery,  Sir  Leo 
Chiozza  Money,  Colonel  Lee,  or  Captain  Guest  to  overcome  its 
scruples  in  regard  to  national  service.  In  this  respect  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  first  application  of  the  Munitions  Act,  which  Mr. 
Thomas  referred  to  in  his  speech  on  September  16th,  is  in¬ 
structive.  It  was  sought  to  penalise  the  Welsh  Miners  who  had 
struck  work,  and  every  man  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds 
for  every  day  the  strike  lasted.  This  was,  in  practice,  a  similar 
case  to  that  of  the  French  railwaymen  whom  M.  Briand  had  to 
deal  with  in  1910.  In  the  case  of  the  miners,  however,  the  quite 
unwarrantable  enforcement  of  the  Act  provoked  such  a  display 
of  indignation  from  the  men  concerned  that  the  Government  w’as 
glad  to  capitulate.  The  men’s  demands  were  granted — and  they 
were  anything  but  unreasonable — and  the  Act  proved  to  be  a  dead 
letter.  Here,  surely,  was  a  sufficiently  plain  warning  that  British 
workmen  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  any  form  of  martial 
law.  No  branch  of  authority  in  England  could  coerce  200,000 
workmen,  exactly  as  no  branch  of  authority  in  Australia  could 
coerce  one-tenth  of  this  number  of  miners,  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  two  or  three  years  previously. 

It  is  true  that  the  special  tribunals  established  under  the 
Munitions  Act  have  been  put  into  operation  in  several  towns, 
and  workmen  have  been  fined  for  being  drunk  or  for  leaving 
their  work  without  the  permission  of  their  employers.  These 
were  cases  in  which  the  workmen  concerned  were  clearly  at  fault. 
It  is  when  a  number  of  organised  workers  put  forward  demands 
for  redress  from  genuine  grievances  that  the  Munitions  Act  fails ; 
and  no  threats  of  fines  or  imprisonment  have  ever  yet  prevented 
English  Labour  from  attempting  to  have  its  conditions  improved. 
The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  war  began  has  already 
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been  mentioned ;  but  the  rise  does  not  cease  with  foodstuffs. 
Several  months  ago  Sir  Arthur  Markham  pointed  out  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  extortionate  prices  were  being  charged 
for  coal.  A  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  was  caused  in  various  districts 
throughout  the  winter  by  the  raising  of  rents ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  riots  in  the  working-class 
quarters  of  Glasgow,  and  more  moderate  displays  of  resentment 
in  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Portsmouth,  Gravesend,  Bedford, 
Coventry,  and  many  of  the  London  suburbs  on  account  of  the 
raising  of  rents.  Those  who  know  Labour  at  first  hand  can  find 
many  good  reasons — some  of  them  are  indicated  above — to  explain 
why  the  temper  of  the  working  classes  is  rising.  But  the  fact 
must  be  insisted  on,  even  if  the  reasons  were  utterly  inadequate. 
Rents  have  gone  up ;  the  rise  in  wages  has  not  been  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living ;  food  has  increased 
in  price  all  round ;  the  Munitions  Act  has  removed  many 
cherished  privileges  of  the  trade  unions ;  other  privileges  have 
been  voluntarily  given  up ;  and  Labour  has  contributed  a  vast 
number  of  men  to  the  New  Armies.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  one 
can  still  find  ill-informed  speakers  and  writers  who  abuse  the 
working  classes  for  their  lack  of  patriotism ;  and  writers,  above 
all,  who  insist  on  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  favour  of  an  internal 
military  policy  which  is  most  repugnant  to  every  principle  on 
which  the  Labour  movement  is  based. 

The  new  Budget,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  has  been  criticised 
in  Labour  circles  very  thoroughly,  and  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  salariat  and  the  proletariat  fare  worse,  propor¬ 
tionately,  than  men  with  large  incomes.  This,  however,  is  one 
of  the  mildest  complaints  which  has  been  made  by  responsible 
Labour  leaders  regarding  our  financial  methods ;  and  Labour 
Members  of  Parliament  like  Mr.  Thomas  have  not  been  alone 
in  condemning  the  Government’s  lack  of  attention  to  the 
general  productive  capacity  of  the  nation.  Authoritative 
financial  organs  of  the  standing  of  the  Statist  and  the 
Economist  have  been  emphasising  this  point  for  months ;  and 
it  was  only  the  excitement  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  sovereign  in  the  United  States  that  brought  the  matter  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  public.  Judging  from  the  comments 
of  Labour  organs,  and  from  the  speeches  delivered  by  Labour 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  Bristol  Congress,  and 
at  the  Miners’  Conference,  the  question  of  the  nation’s  productive 
capacity  has  been  more  carefully  considered  in  working-class 
circles  than  most  people  realise ;  and  the  suggestions  and  pro¬ 
posals  which  have  been  put  forward  in  consequence  may  not  be 
to  the  liking  of  those  who  base  their  opinion  of  the  Labour  situa- 
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tion  upon  the  views  expressed  in  such  papers  as  the  Times. 
Thanks  to  the  educative  campaign  carried  on  by  their  leaders, 
working  men  have  come  to  realise  what  has  happened  to  our 
finance,  and  the  realisation  is  not  palatable.  Before  the  hundred- 
million  sterling  loan  was  arranged  with  a  group  of  New  York 
bankers  the  exchange  rate  on  this  country  had  fallen  to  $4.48, 
a  record  depreciation  of  more  than  seven  per  cent.  The  loan 
w'as  of  considerable  assistance  in  steadying  the  rate,  but  it  did 
not  cause  it  to  rise  to  its  normal  level.  A  glance  at  a  few  figures 
will  easily  show  why  this  was  so.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  England  imported  from  enemy  countries,  from  Russia,  and 
from  France  commodities  valued  at  T73,000,000  less  than  they 
were  in  the  same  period  last  year ;  but  our  imports  from  British 
possessions  rose  in  value  this  year  by  £36,000,000,  and  our 
imports  from  the  United  States  exceeded  our  exports  in  return 
by  no  less  than  £112,000,000. 

Our  general  export  trade  showed  a  steady  and  grave  decrease. 
In  the  category  of  raw'  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufac¬ 
tured,  the  value  of  our  exports  of  fuel  for  the  eight  months  ended 
August  31st  declined  by  20  per  cent.  ;  of  iron  ore  and  steel  by 
55‘5  per  cent. ;  of  wood  and  timber  by  43‘5  per  cent. ;  and  of 
wool  by  o4‘5  per  cent.  In  the  category  of  manufactured  articles 
our  iron  and  steel  exports  declined  by  nearly  19  per  cent. ;  our 
exports  of  other  metals  by  15'8  per  cent. ;  of  leather  goods  by 
36’6  per  cent. ;  and  of  machinery  by  46'9  per  cent.  The  value 
of  our  exports  of  machinery  from  January  1st  to  August  31st  of 
this  year  was  £12,999,904 ;  in  the  same  period  last  year  we 
exported  machinery  to  the  value  of  £24,482,516.  If  we  take  the 
figures  for  other  commodities — leather  goods  exported  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  last  year,  £3,720,611;  this  year,  £2,387,483; 
cutlery,  £4,906,180  last  year,  as  compared  with  £3,239,005  this 
year;  new  ships,  £5,174,910  last  year,  £1,255,537  this  year— - 
we  shall  find  in  every  instance  the  same  tendency  In  short,  we 
are  buying  from  abroad  goods  at  the  rate  of  £500,000,000  a  year 
in  excess  of  what  we  are  exporting  in  payment.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  we  have  to  deduct  from  this  amount  our  receipts 
for  freights,  foreign  investments,  and  “services,”  which  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  £350,000,000  to  £400,000,000,  taking  the  dear¬ 
ness  of  present  freights  into  consideration.  This  would  leave  a 
deficit  of,  say,  £100,000,000,  w'hich  is  more  than  absorbed  by 
loans  to  our  Allies.  Mr.  McKenna  has  had  to  budget  for  no  less 
a  sum  than  £423,000,000  under  this  head  alone.  In  a  word, 
our  commitments  to  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  to  the 
United  States,  are  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  pounds  a  day 
in  excess  of  our  present  available  exports. 

It  is  acknowledged,  of  course,  that  the  exports  of  the  United 
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States  to  England,  and  to  the  Allies  generally,  are  abnormal. 
All  the  Allied  Governments  have  been  buying  large  quantities 
of  war  material  from  American  houses — not  merely  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  also  clothing,  saddlery,  boots,  medical  appli¬ 
ances,  and  so  on.  It  is  understood  that,  ultimately,  each  country 
will  make  itself  responsible  for  its  own  purchases ;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  cannot  be  too  explicitly  understood  that  it  is  the 
British  Navy  and  British  credit  which  are  upholding  the  Allied 
forces  in  the  international  market.  And  British  credit  is,  in  the 
long  run,  based  on  the  adequate  exploitation  and  management 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  this  country.  It  does  not  seem 
to  w'orking-class  leaders  that  this  management  is  w'hat  it  might 
be,  with  the  result  that  there  has  now  arisen  a  definite  demand 
that  workmen  themselves  shall  share  in  the  executive  power  now 
controlling  our  industries.  Further,  it  is  demanded,  with  even 
greater  insistence,  that,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  military  situation 
make  some  form  of  conscription  inevitable,  conscription  of  men 
shall  be  accompanied  wdth  conscription  of  capital.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  military  situation  must  be  very  clearly  much 
worse  than  it  now  is  before  organised  Labour  in  this  country  will 
even  consider  the  question  of  conscription ;  for  it  is  firmly 
believed  now  in  the  w'hole  working-class  community  that  if  con¬ 
scription  is  ever  proposed,  it  will  be  proposed  only  because  the 
Government  has  been  “  stampeded  ”  by  a  section  of  the  Press 
into  demanding  it. 

The  remedy  for  our  difficult  financial  position  is  perfectly  well 
understood  by  the  men  who  hammer  rivets  or  wield  picks.  They 
know',  as  Mr.  Asquith  himself  told  them  w'hen  he  spoke  at  the 
Guildhall  on  June  29th  last,  that  we  cannot  sell  our  foreign 
investments  because  nobody  can  buy  more  than  a  small  proportion 
of  them  just  now ;  that  it  is  impracticable  to  raise  a  large  loan 
abroad ;  that  we  cannot  pay  for  our  imports  out  of  our  gold 
reserves,  since  that  would  impair  “  the  basis  of  the  great  system 
of  credit  which  has  made  London  the  financial  centre  and  capital 
of  the  world,”  and  that  it  would  ease  the  situation  if  we  spent 
less  on  imports  and  saved  more  money.  But  the  duties  imposed 
on  certain  imported  foodstuffs  (tea,  for  instance)  so  far  back  as 
last  November  have  already  led  to  this  result ;  and,  apart  from 
duties,  the  high  cost  of  carriage  has  led  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
many  articles.  The  following  figures,  based  on  the  imports  of 
January-June,  1914  and  1915,  are  instructive  enough  :  — 


1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Beef 

.5,059.079  ... 

9,647,539 

3,776,845  .. 

.  10,638,669 

Mutton 

..  3,146,719  ... 

6,556,103 

2,682,722  .. 

.  7,439,766 

Rutter 

..  2,208,793  ... 

12,818,878 

2,032,674  .. 

.  14,047,551 

Sugar 

..  10,513,22.5  ... 

3,292,120 

9,992,589  .. 

,.  10,078,576 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  we  did  import  less  beef, 
mutton,  butter,  and  sugar  in  the  first  half  of  1915  than  we 
did  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914.  The  upper  classes  may 
realise  this  fact  from  statistics ;  the  lower  classes  know  it  in  a 
more  direct  way.  In  the  speech  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Asquith 
suggested  that  our  financial  position  as  regards  imports  would 
he  eased  if  the  country  reduced  unnecessary  expenditure  on  such 
items  as  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  sugar,  and  petrol ;  but  the  suggestion, 
unfortunately,  does  not  take  us  far.  For  the  seven  months 
ending  July  31st  we  imported,  this  year,  eight  million  pounds’ 
worth  of  tea  and  nearly  six  million  pounds’  w’orth  of  sugar.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  petrol  imported  was  used  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  and  by  public  conveyances.  We  imported  wines  up 
to  July  31st  valued  at  Tl, 693, 339,  as  compared  with  T2, 472, 868 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  If,  therefore,  we  stopped  drinking 
wine  and  tea  altogether,  and  ceased  to  import  sugar  for  any 
purpose,  we  should  still  be  very  far  from  discharging  our 
liabilities  abroad. 

As  the  workmen  themselves  have  been  insisting,  there  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  abnormal  trade  balance  against 
us  can  be  restored,  and  that  is  by  the  production  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  exportable  goods  in  this  country.  It  cannot  be  sug¬ 
gested,  at  this  stage,  that  increased  production  would  interfere 
with  recruiting,  especially  in  view  of  some  of  the  fantastic  figures 
which  are  being  put  forward.  Mr.  Amery,  for  example  (in  the 
Times,  October  18th),  wants  two  million  men  by  November  30th, 
or  recruiting  at  the  rate  of  more  than  300,000  a  week,  which 
can  only  be  described  as  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
country.  Sir  Eric  Swayne,  Director  of  Eecruiting  in  the 
Northern  Command,  speaking  at  Hull  on  October  16th,  demanded 
three  million  men  by  the  spring,  which  is  nearly  as  bad.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  raise  these  men ;  but  it  could 
be  done  only  at  the  cost  of  national  bankruptcy.  Furthermore, 
despite  appearances,  there  is  nothing  in  the  military  situation 
to  justify  this  country  in  raising  such  armies,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  financial  situation  to  make  us  pause  at  the  end  of 
Lord  Derby’s  six  weeks’  campaign.  On  this  point  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  two  excellent  articles  in  the  Nation — one  in 
the  issue  of  October  9th  (“A  Minus  Army”),  in  which  Captain 
Guest  and  his  odd  statistics  are  delightfully  dealt  with ;  and 
another  in  the  issue  of  August  2l8t.  The  general  position  may 
be  summed  up  thus  : — 

(1)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Labour  unrest,  due  to  rapidly 
rising  prices,  relatively  low  wages,  and  attempts,  such  as  the 
Munitions  Act,  to  shackle  the  trade  unions. 
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(2)  On  principle  the  working  classes  will  not  agree  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  without  a  fierce  struggle,  and  they  will  agree  to  it  only  on 
condition  that  capital  is  taken  before  men.  (The  impracticability 
of  this  proposal  does  not  mean  that  an  endeavour  will  not  be  made 
to  carry  it  into  effect.) 

(3)  The  financial  position  of  this  country,  on  which  the  credit 
of  the  Alliance  depends,  has  become  weakened  owing  to  our 
increased  imports  and  decreased  exports. 

(4)  The  remedy  for  this  is  more  production  in  this  country, 
the  saving  schemes  recommended  by  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  being  impracticable  where  they  are  not  actually  absurd. 
(The  prestige  of  the  Government  as  a  whole  suffers,  for  example, 
from  such  a  statement  as  that  by  Mr.  Montagu,  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Treasury,  who  indicated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  every  individual  in  this  country  would 
have  to  forfeit  half  his  income  to  the  State,  either  in  the  form 
of  taxes  or  in  the  form  of  loans.  Such  a  proposal  is  hardly  worth 
criticising.) 

(5)  The  conscription  campaign  initiated  and  carried  on  by  the 
most  irresponsible  newspapers  in  the  country  has  aroused 
suspicion  and  resentment  in  Labour  circles  and  placed  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  voluntary  recruiting. 

(6)  Neither  Labour  leaders  nor  economists  who  have  dispas¬ 
sionately  studied  the  situation  admit  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  the  raising  of  further  large  armies  in  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  assert  that  every  man  now  taken  from 
industry  weakens  our  already  weak  financial  position,  which 
depends  upon  industry.  (See  the  article  entitled  “A  Full  Appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Financial  Emergency,”  in  the  Economist,  October 
16th.) 

(7)  Further  reasonable  demands  for  men  will  be  met  by  Labour 
leaders  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  few  remaining  men  who  can 
be  spared  will  be  encouraged  to  enlist.  Unreasonable  demands 
by  men  who  understand  neither  the  responsibilities  of  Labour  nor 
the  delicacy  of  our  financial  position — I  refer  specifically  to  such 
men  as  Captain  Guest,  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  Colonel  Lee,  Sir  Leo 
Chiozza  Money,  and  leader-writers  on  the  staffs  of  conscriptionist 
papers — will  bring  the  industrial  crisis  to  a  head. 

In  this  article  I  have  striven  to  give  the  views  of  the  Labour 
world  and  to  convey  a  much-needed  w^arning. 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  FINANCE 
OF  THE  WAR. 

The  British  Association  does  not,  as  a  rule,  discuss  questions  of 
State  policy,  but  in  this  crisis,  when  everything  has  been  changed 
by  the  war,  and  science  itself  has  been  diverted  from  the  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  destruction  of  human  life,  a  scientific  body  ought  to 
cast  its  special  knowledge  into  the  common  stock.  So  last  year 
the  Association,  acting  through  its  Economic  Section,  appointed 
a  special  sub-committee  or  conference  to  draw  up  a  report  on 
“The  Effects  of  the  War  on  Credit,  Currency,  and  Finance.” 
The  Conference  included  professors,  economists,  bankers,  and 
business  men,^  with  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott,  who  holds  the  Adam-Smith 
Chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Glasgow  University,  as  President, 
and  the  present  writer  as  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  earliest  reference  as  drafted  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
who  retired  from  the  Committee  on  entering  the  Cabinet,  and 
before  the  report  was  drawn  up,  divided  the  whole  inquiry  into 
four  heads,  namely  :  (1)  The  direct  effect  of  the  war  on  credit ; 
(2)  public  borrowing  as  affecting  credit ;  (3)  war  measures  and 
currency ;  and  (4)  war  and  the  mechanism  of  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes.  These  four  questions  were  expanded,  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  into  nineteen  subheads ;  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  emergency  measures  in  1914  and  a  section  on  “War 
Taxation  ”  were  also  added.  The  report  is  not  put  forward  as  a 
final  one,  but  it  aims,  in  Professor  Scott’s  words,  “at  focussing 
a  body  of  reasoned  opinion  upon  the  causes  and  proximate  effects 
of  credit  movements  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.”  At  the 
Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Association  this  report  was 
summarised  and  discussed  at  a  special  session  of  the  Economic 
Section  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  first  part  of  the  report  is  historical,  the 
middle  part  critical,  and  the  final  part  constructive ;  but  these 
overlap,  and  the  second  and  third  have  developed  out  of  the  first. 
In  the  earliest  part  of  the  summary,  for  example,  the  report 
records  the  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange  on  July  30th,  and  then 
continues  :  “This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  emergency 
measures,  and,  to  some  extent,  it  influenced  those  that  followed. 
Prompt  and  decisive  action  was  absolutely  necessary,  but,  had 
time  for  reflection  been  available,  it  is  possible  that  less  drastic 


(1)  Among  th®  members  were  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  Professors  C.  F.  Bastable, 
L.  R.  Dicksee,  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  A.  W.  Kirkaldy,  and  J.  Shield  Nicholson, 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Hirst,  D.  M.  Mason,  M.P.,  and  E.  Sykes. 
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measures  would  have  sufficed.”  A  contrast  may  be  drawn 
between  external  and  internal  credit.  The  outbreak  of  war,  even 
before  England  entered  the  conflict,  shattered  the  whole  fabric 
of  foreign  exchange  throughout  the  world,  but  at  home  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  crisis  the  loss  of  confidence  was  extremely 
slight.  Fortunately  August  3rd,  1914,  was  a  Bank  Holiday,  and 
its  extension  for  three  more  days  provided  time  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  further  emergency  measures. 

Is  it  possible  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  credit  apart 
from  the  emergency  measures?  From  the  economist’s  point  of 
view,  as  Professor  Scott  observes,  it  is  unfortunate  that  these 
effects  were  largely  modified  by  influences  which  were  deliberately 
meant  to  counteract  the  direct  consequences  of  hostilities.  Now 
credit  is  an  organic  growth,  and  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
stability  in  its  environment ;  but  war  either  changes  all  con¬ 
ditions,  or  gives  rise  to  the  fear  that  they  may  be  altered,  and 
so  restricts  the  mobility  or  transfer  of  credit.  Four  main  causes 
combined  to  ‘‘immobilise  credit”  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  These 
were  :  (1)  The  fear  by  borrowers  that  they  might  have  to  repay 
immediately  large  amounts  of  credit ;  (2)  the  actual  calling  in, 
or  attempt  to  call  in,  by  certain  banks  and  other  institutions,  of 
large  credits ;  (3)  the  general  fear  (until  Treasury  notes  were 
issued)  that,  if  the  lender  insisted  on  the  borrower  repaying  in 
currency,  there  might  not  be  sufficient  legal  tender ;  (4)  the 
inability  of  foreign  correspondents,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the 
exchanges  and  other  reasons,  to  remit  to  this  country.  The 
emergency  measures  have  restored  the  mobility  of  many  forms 
of  credit,  but  this,  as  the  report  says,  is  not  a  complete  restora¬ 
tion  of  credit.  Credit  is  spontaneous  ;  it  should  not  need  tonics  ; 
it  works  intuitively ;  ‘‘  the  sound  state  of  credit  is  that  which 
needs  no  external  help.” 

A  minor  question,  ‘‘Was  there  hoarding  owing  to  war?” 
revealed  the  first  difference  of  opinion  among  members  of  the 
Conference.  In  this  instance,  and  in  similar  cases  later  in  the 
report,  w’e  (i.e.,  the  Conference)  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  the 
views  of  individual  members  and  contributors  where  they  could 
not  be  reconciled.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gibson,  who  gave  invaluable  help 
in  compiling  the  report,  thinks  that  nobody  hoarded  except  the 
banks.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  joint  stock  banks  attempted 
to  hoard  their  gold  stocks  when  the  public  wanted  money  for  the 
holidays,  and  paid  out  Bank  of  England  notes  instead  of  gold. 
But  the  public,  ‘‘wdth  a  few  ignominious  exceptions,”  did  not 
hoard.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  the  Nestor  of  economists  and 
bankers,  agrees  with  our  view,  and  whites  :  ‘‘There  has  been  very 
little  hoarding,  far  less  than  I  remembered  during  the  panic  of 
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1866.”  Mr.  E.  L.  Franklin,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that 
“hoarding  would  have  taken  place  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown” 
if  the  Government  had  not  prolonged  the  August  Bank  Holiday, 
thereby  giving  time  for  the  panic  to  abate. 

A  further  slight  controversy  arose  over  the  Currency  or  Treasury 
notes.  The  issue  of  these  notes,  the  report  says,  “was  a  bold 
experiment ;  some  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  step,  and  there  is  more  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
continuing,  and  possibly  of  increasing,  the  amount  of  Government 
notes  in  circulation.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  the  first 
printing  and  final  correction  of  this  part  of  the  report,  the  amount 
of  Treasury  notes  rose  from  £46  to  £54^  millions,  and  has  risen 
since  to  £76  millions  without  the  smallest  addition  to  the  gold 
reserve.  Sir  Inglis  Palgrave  argues  strongly  against  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  notes,  and  quotes  the  emphatic  opinion  of  Mr. 
Conant,  the  American  authority  on  banking  : — 

“A  Government  paper  currency  has  rarely  been  issued  to  promote  the 
convenience  of  commerce,  and  has  seldom  contributed  to  that  end.  Experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  theory,  has  proved  that  Government  paper  money  is 
essentially  different  in  character  from  banking  paper,  and  opens  a  Pandora’s 
box  of  evil  for  every  nation  which  uses  it.  The  difference  between  a  Govern¬ 
ment  paper  currency  and  bank-notes  is  not  one  of  experience  or  accident 
merely;  it  is  a  difference  which  is  fundamental.  Banking  paper  is  based 
on  business  transactions,  and  is  limited  by  their  demands;  Government 
paper  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  State,  and  is  limited  only  by  its 
necessities.” 

Sir  Inglis  offers  three  further  objections  :  the  risk  of  forgery ; 
expense  of  printing,  recording  and  replacement ;  and  the  possible 
effect  on  prices.  Small  notes  soon  become  soiled,  and  detection 
of  forgeries  is  then  difficult.  On  this  question  we  offer  no  opinion 
beyond  admitting  the  great  disadvantages  which  would  arise 
from  forgery  in  the  notes  which  form  part  of  the  general  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  country.  One  correspondent  gives  the  reassuring  news 
that  “all  known  coiners  not  in  prison  are  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.”  No  figures  are  available  as  to  the 
expenses  of  the  note  issue.  In  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
according  to  the  report  for  1903,  the  average  cost  per  transaction 
was  no  less  than  5.93d.  Professor  Dicksee  maintains  that  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  these  transactions  and  the  issue 
of  currency  notes  :  “If  there  were,”  he  adds,  “  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  for  any  competent  person  with  up-to-date  ideas 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  to  a  maximum 
of  twopence  per  transaction.”  In  1875  the  Select  Committee  on 
Banks  of  Issue  was  informed  that  the  cost  of  a  one-pound  note 
circulation,  kept  in  reasonable  condition,  could  not  be  much  less 
than  l^d.  per  annum  for  every  note  issued.  Seeing  that  £120 
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millions  of  the  Treasury  notes  had  been  cancelled  by  the  middle 
of  October,  the  expense  of  the  issue  must  be  large.  Yet  Scotch 
and  Irish  banks  have  found  it  worth  while  to  maintain  issues  of 
one-pound  notes,  and  on  the  Continent  notes  for  very  small  sums, 
as  low  as  one  franc  or  one  lira,  have  been  circulated.  Further, 
an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  gold  withdrawn 
from  active  circulation  is  protected  from  wear ;  this  saving  should 
outweigh  the  cost  of  printing  notes. 

Our  chief  difference  of  opinion  arose  over  the  question,  “  Effect 
of  Increased  Paper  Currency  on  Prices,”  and  here  the  Conference 
as  a  whole  offers  no  collective  opinion ;  the  report  accordingly 
records  the  views  submitted  by  individual  members  and  corre¬ 
spondents.  At  the  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  H 
was  assumed  by  some  speakers,  but  without  justification,  that 
the  Conference  had  adopted  the  opinion  of  Professor  Shield 
Nicholson.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  President  of  the  Section 
pointed  out,  the  report  is  extremely  cautious.  Sir  Inglis  Palgrave. 
we  say,  ‘‘  expresses  the  view  taken  by  most  economists  ”  ;  and  so 
he  does,  for  his  view  is  simply  the  usual  “  quantitative  theory  ” 
of  money.  He  writes  thus  :  “The  effect  of  an  increase  of  the 
paper  currency,  if  sufficiently  large,  is  invariably  to  raise  prices, 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  increase  of  the  circulating  medium , 
when  this  is  not  called  for  by  an  increase  in  the  business  done.” 
He  does  not  say,  and  the  Conference  does  not  say,  that  the  notes 
have  raised  prices,  but  only  that  the  rise  may  be  connected  with 
the  note  issue. 

Professor  Shield  Nicholson’s  views  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating  at  length.  The  money  market,  he  argues,  has  been  in 
a  state  of  ‘‘otiose  repletion,”  and  the  channels  of  circulation 
“have  been  filled  to  the  brim  with  emergency  currency.”  As 
a  result,  the  value  of  our  imports  has  risen,  while  that  of  our 
exports  has  fallen  sharply.  ‘‘It  cannot  be  denied,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “that  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in  prices,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  a  general  depreciation  of  the  currency ; 
but  many  people  object  to  the  use  of  this  latter  phrase.”  To 
some  extent  Mr.  D.  M.  Mason  shares  these  opinions ;  the  effect 
of  “an  abnormal  issue  of  paper  currency,”  whether  in  bank 
notes  or  in  Government  notes,  is,  he  maintains,  to  raise  prices. 
With  this  view-,  if  stress  be  laid  on  the  word  “  abnormal,”  we 
are  inclined  to  agree.  An  over-issue,  he  continues,  is  less  prob¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  bank  notes,  as  they  cannot  be  forced  into 
circulation ;  so  he  does  not  object  ‘  ‘  to  properly  qualified  banks 
having  the  right  to  issue  notes,  and  provided  they  are  made  pay¬ 
able  in  gold  on  demand  there  need  be  no  limit  placed  upon  the 
issue.” 

VOL.  xcviii.  N.s.  3  a 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Mr.  Barnard  Eliinger,  the 
local  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Section,  welcomes  the  Treasury 
note  issue  as  a  useful  method  of  strengthening  our  gold  reserve, 
and  he  would  oppose  their  withdrawal  unless  Bank  of  England 
one-pound  notes  were  ready  to  take  their  place.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  prefer  Bank  notes  to  Government  notes.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  September  10th  he  took  strong  objection  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  note  issue  had  helped  to  raise  prices,  arguing  that 
this  idea  would  exasperate  the  working  classes,  who  already 
complain  so  much  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Gibson  denies  flatly  that  Treasury  notes  have  had  any  measurable 
effect  on  prices ;  in  this  country,  he  says,  cheques  are  so  much 
more  used  than  notes  or  coin  that  we  have  practically  lived  on 
a  paper  currency  for  some  years  past.  “A  far  more  interesting 
and  important  problem,”  he  adds,  “  is  the  effect  of  the  400 
millions  or  so  of  additional  credit  created  by  the  banks  themselves 
subscribing  to  the  two  last  war  loans  and  Treasury  bills.”  Mr. 
E.  L.  Franklin  also  believes  that  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  up 
to  the  present,  has  had  no  effect  in  raising  prices.  The  total 
increase  in  the  circulating  currency  is  not,  he  thinks,  greater  than 
the  amount  of  gold  now  hoarded  by  the  public.  Since  the  close 
of  the  Manchester  meeting  Professor  Foxwell  has  written  dissent¬ 
ing  from  our  expression  of  opinion  on  the  currency  notes ;  he  is 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gibson. 

With  the  merits  of  the  emergency  measures  we  dealt  when 
describing  their  enactment  or  promulgation,  but  we  have  printed 
Mr.  Gibson’s  criticisms  and  some  quotations  from  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keynes.  Mr.  Gibson  asserts  that  they  tended  to  destroy  con¬ 
fidence  among  the  public,  while  admittedly  creating  confidence 
among  the  banks.  The  old  banking  maxims  that  “the  best  way 
to  restore  confidence  is  to  pay  out  smilingly  in  full  the  demands 
of  uneasy  depositors,”  and  “every  restriction  on  gold  going  out 
acts  as  a  restriction  on  its  coming  in,”  were  evidently  forgotten 
by  the  Government.  If  Treasury  notes  were  necessary  they 
should  have  been  issued  also  in  larger  denominations.  In  future 
“there  must  always  be  available  large  stocks  of  emergency  paper 
currency  for  times  of  crisis.”  Mr.  Keynes  throws  the  blame  for 
much  of  the  panic  at  the  end  of  July,  1914,  on  the  banks.  It 
was  their  action,  he  says,  which  led  to  the  closing  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  thereby  threw  the  financial  machinery  of  London 
out  of  gear.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  simple  to  have  taken 
the  prices  in  the  official  list  for  some  given  day — say,  July  29th — 
as  the  value  of  shares  upon  which  money  had  been  advanced 
By  closing  the  Exchange  they  effectually  prevented  themselves 
from  getting  any  repayment  at  all  of  the  money  so  advanced. 
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So  far  I  have  dilated  on  our  differences  :  when  we  came  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question,  “What  provision,  if  any,  should  be 
made  for  the  withdrawal  of  Treasury  Notes?”  we  found  it  easier 
to  agree  upon  a  recommendation — that  the  Treasury  notes  should 
be  gradually  withdrawn  :  “  if  paper  money  is  still  required,  this 
should  be  provided  by  Bank  of  England  notes  for  these  denomi¬ 
nations.”  The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  gold  to  notes 
since  our  report  was  first  drafted  (it  has  fallen  from  62  per  cent, 
on  June  16th  to  37*4  per  cent,  on  October  13th)  confirms  me  in 
the  belief  that  our  recommendation  was  timely. 

Our  next  subject  was  less  controversial.  Money  borrowed  for 
the  war  is  supplied  from  four  sources  in  the  following  order  ; — 
First  of  all  the  floating  supply  of  capital  is  subscribed,  then  circu¬ 
lating  capital  which  has  been  diverted  from  its  usual  employ¬ 
ment,  further  sums  are  found  by  the  postponement  of  repairs 
and  renewals ;  finally  foreign  investments  are  sold.  With  each 
fresh  borrowing  the  Government  has  to  offer  greater  inducements 
to  the  lender,  hence  the  rate  of  interest  rises  not  only  foi  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  but  for  all  borrowing.  From  this  fact  we  draw  the 
inference  “that  all  loans  issued  during  the  present  war  should 
bear  early  rates  of  redemption,  so  that  the  Government  may 
convert  them  into  loans  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  if  the 
conditions  of  the  Money  Market  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  permit 
such  an  operation.”  One  rule  made  by  the  Government  was 
that  no  appeal  for  capital  should  be  issued  by  a  company  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  The  grounds  upon  which  the 
Treasury  will  base  their  action  in  this  matter  have  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  made  public,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  imply 
some  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  public  advantage  would  be  served 
by  the  proposed  issue.  The  Treasury  may  and  do  repudiate  the 
idea  that  their  allowance  means  approval,  but,  as  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook  says,  “the  public  will  certainly  infer  that  it  does,  and 
will  give  credit  to  the  issue  accordingly.” 

Borrowing  implies  interest  and  interest  implies  taxation,  so 
the  question  of  borrowing  for  the  war  developed  into  a  further 
question  :  “  What  proportion  should  be  maintained  between  the 
amount  borrow'ed  for  the  war  and  the  amount  raised  by  taxa¬ 
tion?”  We  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  fixed  proportion 
could  be  maintained,  but  we  had  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with 
Professor  Bastable’e  opinion  that  “the  need  of  immediate  taxa¬ 
tion  is  great.”  Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  discover  any 
principle  upon  which  the  cost  of  a  war  should  be  divided  between 
loans  and  taxes,  nevertheless,  since  all  loans,  even  when  raised 
by  national  governments,  should  be  regarded  as  being  repayable 
some  time  in  the  future,  “the  real  choice  is  between  paving  by 
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present  taxation  and  paying  by  future  taxation.”  Three  charges, 
however,  clearly  fall  upon  the  taxpayer  at  once  : — (1)  Interest 
on  the  War  Loans ;  (2)  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption ;  and 
(3)  pensions  and  allowances  for  the  disabled  and  for  widows  and 
dependents  of  the  slain.  These  charges  will  all  grow  wdth  each 
month  that  the  war  lasts,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  grows  too,  so  that  from  Mr.  McKenna’s  promise  to  accept 
Second  War  Loan  Stock  as  payment  for  a  Third  Loan,  if  one 
should  be  issued,  we  must  face  the  possibility  of  a  debt  at  over 
4^  per  cent,  running  far  beyond  a  thousand  millions.  Two 
further  considerations  influenced  us  in  recommending  a  large 
and  immediate  increase  in  taxation  :  ‘‘borrowed  money  is  spent 
more  extravagantly  than  income,  whether  by  Governments  or 
by  individuals,”  and  during  a  war  everyone  connected  with  war 
industries  earns  higher  wages  than  in  time  of  peace.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  nation  as  a  whole  can  bear  more  taxation  now  than 
it  will  be  able  to  bear  when  peace  comes  and  the  war  industries 
become  slack  again. 

An  interesting  memorandum  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kitchin 
compares  the  probable  cost  of  this  war  with  the  actual  cost  of 
former  wars.  Writing  before  the  Budget,  and  assuming  that 
the  war  ends  when  it  has  cost  only  a  thousand  millions  (which  is 
now  out  of  the  question)  he  makes  out  the  following  table  :  — 


— 

Napoleonic 

Wars, 

1793-1815 

Crimean 

War, 

1854-1856 

1 

Boer 

W’ar, 

1899-1902 

Present  War, 
1914-  ? 

(Estimated) 

Direct  cost  of  war  to 
United  Kingdom... 

£831,000,000 

£67,500,000 

1 

_ 

1  ^ 

C(J 

Raised  by  JNational 
Debt  . 

£440,000,000 

£32,000,000 

i 

£143,000,000 

£920,000,000 

Proportion  . 

63% 

47i% 

68% 

92% 

Proportion  raised  out 
of  revenue  during 
war . 

47% 

52i% 

32% 

8% 

Portion  of  cost  raised 
annually  out  of 
revenue  during  war 

£19,500,000 

£13,500,000 

£25,000,000 

£48,000,000 

Annual  Debt  service 
per  head  per  annum 
before  and  after  war 

13/0-35/0 

22/0-23, 0 

11/6-13/6 

10/6-31,9 

Annual  taxation  per 
head  per  annum 
before  and  after  war 

20/0-70/0 

42/0-48/0 

44/3-56/6 

75/6-116/- 

National  income  per 
annum  before  and 

£250-£350 

£500-550 

£1600- £1800 

£2250 

after  war  . 

millions 

millions 

millions 

millions 

Proportion  of  N ational 
income  paid  in 
taxes  before  and 
after  war  . 

6%-20% 

11%-12% 

H%-H  % 

7i%-12i% 
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Professor  Bastable,  I  ought  to  add,  does  not  accept  Mr.  Kitchin’s 
figures  for  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  puts  the  amount  raised  by 
loan  so  high  as  i£600  millions.  But  he  says  that  borrowing  took 
place  chiefly  in  the  period  1793-1800,  and  that  much  greater 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  an  adequate  tax  revenue  during  the 
later  years  of  the  war ;  ‘  ‘  the  earlier  use  of  the  income  tax  would 
have  greatly  lightened  the  financial  strain  and  the  accumulation 
of  debt.”  After  making  allowances  for  the  Professor’s  correction, 
the  last  line  in  the  table  remains  very  significant.  It  is  clear,  as 
Mr.  Kitchin  argues,  that  we  can  pay  in  taxes  a  higher  proportion 
in  respect  of  a  present  income  of  dG2,250  millions  than  could  our 
forefathers  in  respect  of  their  income  of  £250  to  £350  millions. 

Some  little  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  precise 
period  when  war  taxation  can  be  borne  most  easily.  Mr.  Kitchin 
anticipates  two  or  three  years  of  abnormal  prosperity  after  the 
war,  followed  by  a  period  of  depression ;  so  he  argues  “  the  time 
to  tax  heavily  and  to  relieve  posterity  is  much  more  the  time 
when  savings  are  high  by  reason  of  private  economies  and  special 
war  income  than  when  the  inevitable  period  of  depression  has 
come.”  Professor  Dicksee  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  agree  with 
Mr.  Kitchin,  although  the  Professor  stipulates  that  the  taxation 
shall  be  intelligently  applied  “  so  as  to  hit  those  who  are  benefiting 
financially  from  the  w'ar.”  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  a  speech 
which  evidently  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  Section,  argued  both 
for  the  taxation  of  war  profits  and  for  the  extension  of  the  income 
tax  to  the  more  prosperous  artisans.  As  a  result  of  personal 
inquiries  in  Lancashire  Dr.  Boyd  Dawkins  was  convinced  that 
the  working  man  was  ready  to  do  his  bit  in  paying  for  the  war. 
Mr.  McKenna  has  already  incorporated  both  these  ideas  in  his 
Budget.  Mr.  C.  T.  Needham,  M.P.,  supported  the  demand  for 
an  immediate  increase  in  taxation,  and  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  country  was  experiencing  a  period  of  “  fictitious  prosperity.” 

Our  ‘  ‘  reference  ’  ’  says  nothing  about  detailed  proposals  for 
raising  further  revenue,  and  in  the  case  of  direct  taxation  any 
such  schemes  would  have  involved  us  in  the  fiscal  controversy ;  so 
the  Conference  made  no  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  collective  opinion. 
However,  suggestions  reached  us  which  seemed  worth  recording. 
Mr.  Barnard  Ellinger  urged  both  in  his  memorandum  and  in  his 
speech  on  September  10th  that  the  amount  of  indirect  taxation 
through  existing  Customs  duties  should  be  very  considerably 
raised.  Whether  this  brought  in  more  revenue  or  merely  checked 
imports,  the  result,  he  maintains,  would  be  good ;  in  fact,  he  sees 
four  advantages  to  be  secured  by  reducing  imports.  There  are  : 
(1)  it  helps  to  rectify  the  adverse  balance  of  indebtedness ;  (2)  so 
far  as  the  previously  imported  commodities  are  not  replaced,  the 
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consumer  can  increase  his  savings;  (3)  the  decreased  demand 
will  lower  the  price  of  such  imports  as  still  come  in,  thus  helping 
No.  (1) ;  and  (4)  the  decreased  price  to  the  consumer  offers  him 
a  further  chance  of  saving.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  policy  if  it  could  be  carried  through  without  setting  up 
vested  interests  and  if  it  could  be  dropped  at  once  when  the  war 
was  over,  but  the  reception  of  Mr.  McKenna’s  proposals  has 
been  discouraging. 

Thinking,  however,  that  direct  taxation  roused  less  controversy, 
we  suggested  that  the  income  tax  might  be  raised,  “especially 
if  its  graduation  were  improved  and  if  it  were  extended,  neces¬ 
sarily  at  a  lower  rate  of  charge,  to  a  much  greater  number  of 
tax-payers.”  Our  suggestion  was  influenced,  I  believe,  by  the 
grave  warning  conveyed  by  Professor  Bastable’s  memorandum, 
which  we  print  almost  verbatim.  The  great  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  former  wars  is  the  need  of  immediate  adjustment  of  the 
financial  system  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  “  The  easy  course  of 
borrowing  is  open  to  the  conclusive  objection  that  it  mortgages 
resources  that  will  soon  be  needed,  while  it  induces  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  think  that  he  is  not  called  on  for  any  additional  effort. 
But  in  no  previous  case  has  the  necessity  for  this  adjustment 
been  so  great  as  in  the  present  war.  Though  Pitt  bequeathed 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  British  taxpayer  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  immense  development  of  British  industry  as  the  result  of  the 
manufacturing  system  and  Colonial  expansion  furnished  a  counter¬ 
balancing  force.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  reasonable  prob¬ 
ability  to  hope  for  anything  similar  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Moreover,  the  call  on  the  ‘  national  dividend  ’  is  proportionally 
greater.”  Heavy  though  the  cost  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  was, 
the  borrowings  of  the  State  never  absorbed  the  whole  savings 
of  the  country  ;  but  the  present  rate  of  war  expenditure  “  exceeds 
threefold  the  annual  savings  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  peace 
time.” 

Dr.  Bastable  and  Dr.  Scott  each  make  an  estimate  of  the 
national  income  and  of  the  proportion  available  for  the  war. 
The  Dublin  Professor  regards  £2,000  millions  as  an  under  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  national  income,  and  thinks  that  “for  a  limited 
period  of  strain  £500  millions  would  be  the  available  tax  revenue.” 
The  Glasgow  Professor  takes  an  optimistic  view.  Subject  to 
three  provisos,  (1)  that  the  cost  does  not  exceed  £1,000  millions 
a  year ;  (2)  that  the  national  income  keeps  up  at  not  less  than 
£2,000  millions;  and  (3)  that  “we  put  our  backs  into  it”;  then 
we  could  finance  the  war  ourselves  indefinitely. 

Much  was  said  about  methods  of  borrowing,  both  in  our  report 
and  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Drummond  Fraser  demanded  a 
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simpler  form  of  Government  borrowing,  and  invited  Mr.  McKenna 
to  issue  Treasury  war  bonds  “repayable  in  three,  five,  seven,  or 
ten  years,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  payable  half  yearly,  the 
interest  for  the  first  half  year  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of 
investment.’’  The  bonds  might  be  of  any  multiple  of  five  pounds, 
with  scrip  vouchers  for  smaller  amounts,  and  should  be  salable 
over  the  counter  from  day  to  day.  By  this  plan  the  savings  of 
the  people  would  be  attracted  directly  into  the  Exchequer,  a 
much  sounder  method  than  that  of  large  subscriptions  to  war 
loans  by  the  banks. 

Our  last  question  was  one  which  has  recently  come  into  great 
prominence — the  foreign  exchanges.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
exchanges  throughout  the  world  ‘  ‘  suffered  complete  disorganisa¬ 
tion,’’  from  which  they  gradually  recovered.  We  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  ‘  ‘  masterly  ’  ’  way  in  which  the  Treasury  re-established  the 
position  of  the  sterling  bill  and  with  it  the  foreign  exchanges. 
But  since  the  outbreak  of  war  found  London  the  creditor  of  the 
world  as  regards  short-dated  obligations  and  so  caused  “  a  stam¬ 
pede  for  sterling  remittances,”  the  moratorium  had  a  curious  and 
unexpected  effect.  It  “  saved  enormous  sums  to  foreign 
countries  which  were  indebted  to  London,’’  and  arrested  the  rise 
in  our  favour.  Then  began  a  second  period,  “  the  gradual  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  war  conditions  and  war  expenditure  upon  the 
financial  relations  of  each  of  the  combatant  nations  with  its  Allies 
and  with  the  principal  neutral  countries.”  Our  views  on  the 
question.  How  can  the  balance  be  restored?  have  now  only  a 
historical  interest,  since  the  Government  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  an  American  loan.  We  did,  in  fact,  suggest  such  a  loan  free 
of  British  income  tax,  but  we  preferred  to  lay  stress  upon  more 
lasting  remedies.  The  adverse  trade  balance,  we  say,  “  may  be 
permanently  affected  by  the  discouragements  of  imports  into  this 
country,  by  the  encouragements  of  exports,  by  increased  economy 
of  consumption,  and  by  taxation.” 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  the  distinguished  French  economist,  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Economic  Section  and  spoke  in  flattering 
terms  of  our  report.  He  agreed  with  its  main  thesis,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  exhortation  to  less  spending  and  more  production. 
Economy  was  a  negative  virtue,  but  intensity  of  production  was 
a  positive  virtue.  It  was,  he  said,  for  the  Governments  to  give 
the  lead  in  economy,  though  he  had  little  faith  in  their  doing  so. 

J.  E.  Allen. 
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“  Europe  ought  to  know  more  than  she  has  hitherto  known  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Armenian  race,  whose  annals  stretch  back  to  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era,  of  its  prowess  in  war,  of  the  great  men  it  produced,  of  its 
learning  and  its  art,  the  most  advanced  in  Western  Asia." — Lord  Bryce, 
Introduction  to  Tchdbanian’s  The  People  of  Armenia. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Bryce  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  October  6th 
in  which  he  described  the  Armenian  massacres  has  reverberated 
through  the  civilised  world.  He  solemnly  declared  that  “nearly 
the  whole  nation  has  been  wiped  out.”  Almost  each  succeeding 
day  brings  fresh  details  which  show  that  the  worst  excesses  and 
cruelties  practised  by  “the  Great  Assassin”  have  been  surpassed, 
that  never  in  the  long  history  of  their  martyrdom  has  the 
Armenian  race  suffered  so  greatly  or  on  so  vast  a  scale.  To 
exaggerate  is  impossible.  Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Christians  have  been  “rounded  up,”  driven  from  their  homes 
when  they  have  not  been  murdered  on  their  own  thresholds,  men, 
women,  and  children  segregated  and  then  dealt  with  separately, 
the  men  killed  in  cold  blood  or  driven  off  to  make  labour  brigades 
for  the  Turkish  forces,  the  women  outraged,  slaughtered,  or  sent 
into  a  life-long  captivity  worse  than  death ;  the  little  children — it 
maddens  one  to  write  it — slaughtered  before  their  parents  in 
indescribable  ways  or  torn  from  their  homes  and  sent  to  Moslem 
households  to  be  brought  up  as  Mohammedans !  The  policy  of 
solving  the  Armenian  question — as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
Turkish  Government — by  exterminating  the  Armenians  has  been 
ruthlessly  carried  out.  Turkish  Armenia  has  been  deluged  in 
Armenian  blood,  and  to  an  unimaginable  extent  depopulated. 
Evidence  shows  that  in  certain  districts  Armenians  have  taken  to 
the  mountains  and  hidden  themselves  in  their  recesses.  Whether 
they  can  survive  till  “  the  indignation  is  overpast  ”  is  a  question 
only  time  can  answer,  but  their  sufferings — those  of  the  children 
especially — in  the  interval  chill  the  blood  to  think  of.  Winter 
on  the  uplands  of  Armenia  with  a  temperature  of  -22°  F. 
suggests  that  few  can  survive  the  rigours  of  the  months  ahead. 
In  any  case,  the  broad,  incontrovertible  fact  remains  that  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  Armenian  population  west  of  the  Russian  lines, 
and  those  of  the  Armenian  volunteer  bands,  have  been  “dealt 
with”  at  the  express  orders  of,  as  Lord  Bryce  phrased  it,  “the 
gang  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Turkish  Government.” 

AH  this  “frightfulness”  on  the  part  of  Germany’s  ally  only 
emphasises  the  twofold  duty  now  facing  the  Entente  Powers. 
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More  than  ever  is  it  true  that  there  is  no  room  for  clemency  for 
the  Turk.  The  Allies  have  to  make  an  end  of  Turkey  as  a 
Sovereign  Power,  The  Turk  must  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came  to  Europe.  In  those  territories  assigned  to  him 
bv  the  victorious  Powers — viz.,  Angora,  Kenia,  Khodavendikiar, 
and  Kastamuni — he  may  dwell,  not  exercising  authority,  but 
under  authority,  deprived  of  the  power  to  do  evil  as  completely 
as  he  is  lacking  in  the  inclination  to  do  good.  Here  is  the  Entente 
Powers’  first  duty. 

That  precipitates  the  partition  of  Asia  Minor.  That  has,  no 
doubt,  been  foreseen,  discussed,  and,  in  principle,  settled  by  the 
Entente  Powers.  That  the  Allies  will  quarrel  over  the  spoils  is 
a  remote  possibility.  While  the  whole  question  of  Asia  Minor 
is  under  discussion,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  satisfy  all 
legitimate  claims.  They  could  be  sufficiently  recognised  to 
ensure  the  absence  of  friction  in  the  future,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  development  and  progress,  social  and  economic,  of  a  land 
naturally  fertile,  once  exceedingly  flourishing,  but  now,  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  misgovernment  fallen  into  a  ruined  and  chaotic  con¬ 
dition. 

But  what  of  Armenia? 

Avowedly  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  present  war  is  to 
advantage  small  nationalities.  In  this  war,  Armenians  are  playing 
no  unimportant  part  {vide  the  Times  Kussian  Supplement,  May 
25th).  At  the  settlement,  are  they  not  to  be  consulted?  Are 
they  to  be  handed  over  to  some  Authority  or  Power  without  any 
regard  to  their  legitimate  wishes  and  aspirations? 

Is  not  the  second  duty  of  the  Entente  Powers  to  attempt 
some  reparation  to  the  Armenian  people?  The  only  reparation 
they  can  offer  which  the  Armenians  are  willing  to  accept  is  the 
gift  of  autonomy.  The  case  for  autonomy,  so  far  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  events  of  the  past  month,  has  been  immensely 
strengthened.  Those  who  imagine  that  this  crowning  horror  has 
succeeded  in  doing  what  six  centuries  of  massacre,  outrage,  and 
plunder  failed  to  do — that  is,  break  the  spirit  of  the  Armenian 
race,  destroy  the  obstinate  nationalism  they  have  ever  displayed 
— are  gravely  mistaken.  For  the  Powers  to  act  on  that  supposi¬ 
tion  will  ensure  for  them  in  Asia  Minor  precisely  the  experiences, 
with  possibly  the  same  disastrous  and  costly  final  results,  Europe 
faces  to-day  in  the  Balkans.  Will  it  be  contended  that  the 
Armenian  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  extermination  of  vast 
numbers  of  the  population?  Has  Talaat  Bey  made  good  his 
threat  that  he  would  deal  the  Armenians  such  a  blow  that  they 
would  not  talk  of  autonomy  for  fifty  years?  Will  the  Powers 
assent  to  that?  Will  it  say,  because  of  the  maimed,  broken 
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condition  of  the  Armenian  race,  autonomy  is  impossible?  That 
would  be  to  add  insult  to  injury  1  May  I  point  out  that  the 
Greeks  were  in  much  the  same  position  at  the  close  of  their 
War  of  Independence?  It  has  not  prevented  them  from  “making 
good.”  What  the  British  people  do  not  realise  is  the  strength 
of  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  people  to  the  soil  of  their 
Motherland.  Were  order  restored  and  Turk  and  Kurd  rendered 
powerless  for  evil,  and  autonomy  possessed  by  the  people,  refugees 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  would  “  flee  as  doves  to  their  windows  ” 
back  again  to  Armenia,  to  the  land  whose  economic  possibilities 
they  know  as  well  as  the  Germans.  Already  those  who  sought 
refuge  behind  the  Russian  lines  have  moved  westward  with  the 
advancing  forces,  and  again  taken  possession  of  their  ruined 
homes!  No,  despite  the  desolating  policy  of  the  “Young  Turk” 
Government,  the  Armenian  question  still  remains  to  be  settled, 
and  can  only  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  Armenians  by  auto¬ 
nomy  guaranteed  by  the  Allied  Powers.  If  the  Powers  desire 
to  see  the  Balkan  problem  transferred  to  Asia  Minor,  they  have 
only  to  refuse  it.  If  they  want  international  peace  they  must 
so  handle  the  Asia  Minor  problem  as  to  prevent  friction,  unrest, 
the  very  possibility  of  an  agitation  conducted  in  the  name  of 
Nationalism. 

Are  the  Armenian  people  capable  of  self-government?  In  a 
word,  have  they  “Political  Aptitude”?  In  some  quarters  this 
is  strenuously  denied,  scouted  as  a  demand  as  unreasonable  as 
a  demand  would  be  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Armenian 
kingdom.  The  reply  is  that  autonomy  was  possessed  for  long 
centuries  by  virtue  of  their  valour,  their  unswerving  adherence 
to  the  national  idea,  and  to  their  venerable  Church. 

What  are  the  historical  facts? 

From  B.c.  317,  when  Ardvates  freed  himself  from  Seleucid 
domination,  and  declared  himself  independent  King  of  Armenia, 
up  to  the  sack  of  Ani  by  Alp  Arslan  in  a.d.  1079,  and  the 
fall  of  the  last  King  of  Armenia  Major,  Gagik  II. — that 
is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  centuries,  the  Armenians 
enjoyed  a  distinct  and  continuous  national  existence.  The 
Armenian  kingdom  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  extent 
under  Tigranes,  “King  of  Kings,”  and  the  mightiest  monarch  in 
Asia,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Caspian  (compare  Strabo  XI.,  522,  532,  539,  747;  Plut.  Luc., 
14,  21,  26,  32,  &c. ;  also  Ency.  Brit.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  565). 

All  through  these  centuries  conflicts  were  unceasingly  waged 
in  the  land  of  Ararat  against  powerful  neighbours,  in  order  to 
maintain  an  autonomous  existence.  In  a.d.  301  King  Tiridates 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  henceforth  Armenia  became 
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the  vanguard  of  Christian  civilisation  and  thought,  an  outpost  of 
Christianity  in  the  East.  Even  in  face  of  the  Arab  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor  the  Armenians  preserved  their  autonomous  existence. 
“From  the  midst  of  the  bleeding  embers,”  says  one  Armenian 
writer,  ‘‘there  reared  its  head  a  new  Armenian  dynasty,  that  of 
the  Bagratid®,  which  soon  succeeded,  not  only  in  keeping  in  awe 
all  the  enemies  of  the  country,  but  turned  Ani,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  into  a  magnificent  home  of  Christian  art,  an  Asiatic 
sister  to  Byzantium.”  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Seljuks  swept 
aside  the  Arabs,  overwhelmed  Armenia,  deluging  the  whole  land 
with  blood ;  but  even  that  did  not  destroy  the  existence  of  the 
Armenian  people.  Great  numbers  emigrated  to  Cilicia,  and  in 
1080  A.D,  revolted  under  Rhupen,  took  possession  at  first  of  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  the  country,  gradually  extending  their  sway 
to  the  sea-coast,  thus  forming  the  kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia 
in  Cilicia.  It  was  under  the  Ehupenian  dynasty  that  the 
Armenians  rendered  such  valiant  services  to  the  Crusaders  in 
their  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Saracens.  After  a 
troubled  but  independent  existence  of  about  three  hundred  years, 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  Mamelukes  in  a.d.  1376,  having  first 
been  weakened  and  distracted  by  religious  dissensions  caused  by 
the  attempt  of  the  Lusignan  kings  to  make  the  people  embrace 
the  Roman  Church  (Ency.  Brit.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  365). 

From  that  date  the  history  of  the  Armenian  race  has  been  one 
long  martyrdom.  ‘‘But  the  mass  of  the  people  persisted,  and 
still  persist,  in  remaining,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  on  the  soil 
of  their  Fatherland,  and  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  their 
national  individuality,  their  traditions,  their  institutions,  their 
language,  and  their  culture.”  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  very  heart 
of  Cilicia,  Armenians  have  maintained  a  semblance  of  political 
independence,  notably  those  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Zeytoon.  There  the  Armenians  have  never  been  completely 
subjugated  by  the  Turks.  They  have  always  refused  to  pay  taxes, 
or  supply  recruits  down  to  this  day.  And  it  is  these  doughty 
mountaineers,  who,  as  The  Times  Cairo  correspondent  tells  us 
(May  l6th,  1915),  are  in  open  revolt,  forcing  the  Turks  to  send 
two  whole  divisions  against  them,  and  thus  weakening  their  forces 
in  the  more  important  theatres  of  war  !  ^ 

On  a  review,  therefore,  it  appears  that  for  nearly  seventeen 
centuries  Armenians,  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  have  in 
Armenia  succeeded  in  preserving  their  separate  national  existence, 
and  an  almost  complete  autonomy ! 

(1)  Since  these  lines  were  written  Zeytoon  has  fallen,  and  its  gallant  defenders 
and  their  families  have  been  “wiped  out.”  But  all  over  Western  Turkish 
Armenia  groups  of  Armenians  are  bravely  defending  themselves  against  both 
Turks  and  Kurds. 

3  Q*  2 
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Does  that  argue  want  of  political  aptitude  in  the  race? 

Then  follow  the  Armenian  exiles  and  emigrants.  From  the 
twelfth  century  onw'ards  they  settled  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  They  gave  to  the  Empire  a  number  of 
Emperors  and  Kegents,  chief  among  whom  is  Leo  the  Wise, 
held  by  some  the  greatest  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  They 
produced  remarkable  men,  soldiers,  diplomats,  artists,  who  gave 
their  very  best  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  hut  always  remained 
Armenians.  Others  went  to  the  Far  East ;  but  wherever  ihev 
went  their  extraordinary  aptitude,  political,  commercial,  artistic, 
attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the  respect  of  their 
fellows.  It  is  true  that  in  more  modern  times  Armenians 
have  been  divided  between  the  Empires  of  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  Kussia,  and  in  that  fact  discovers  the  hopelessness  of 
a  national  revival.  What  is  the  history  of  Armenians  in  these 
Empires?  Eemember,  they  have  been  in  each  as  aliens  in  race, 
and  of  a  faith  which  concentrated  upon  them  all  the  fanatical 
hatred  of  their  Moslem  masters.  Even  in  Russia  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  adhered  to  their  Church  was  an  ofPence  in  Ihe 
eyes  of  their  Christian  neighbours.  They  have  been,  therefore, 
always  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  all  their  long  and  stormy  story  than  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  triumph  of  this  people.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  for 
centuries  the  most  able,  most  honest,  servants  of  the  Turkish 
Sultans  have  been  Armenians,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  aptitude 
for  affairs,  have  risen  to  the  highest  posts.  The  high  offices  of 
State  occupied  by  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  too 
many  to  enumerate,  and  well  enough  known.  What  is  not 
generally  known  is  that  the  real  author  of  the  so-called  Midhat 
Constitution  was  not  Midhat  Pasha  himself,  but  his  Armenian 
Permanent  Under-Secretary,  Odian  EfPendi.  The  Daily 
Chronicle’s  special  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  commenting 
on  the  widespread  massacre  in  Armenia  during  these  last  few 
weeks,  uses  these  significant  words  (May  29th,  1915)  :  “The 
political  effect  of  these  horrors  in  Constantinople  is  very  deep, 
as  many  of  the  best  officials  in  the  Turkish  Government  are 
Armenians.”  In  Persia  during  past  centuries  they  have  played 
a  great  part ;  in  very  recent  times  the  part  they  have  taken  in 
the  Persian  Reform  Movement  is  of  the  first  importance.  Prince 
Malcolm  Khan,  one  of  its  earliest  apostles,  was  an  Armenian. 
Another  hero  of  the  Persian  revolution,  Ephrem  Khan,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  British  Press  as  the  “Garibaldi  of  the  East,”  was 
an  Armenian  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
country.  Russia,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  conquered 
parts  cf  Armenia  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  later  secured  the 
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country  round  Kars  and  Erivan.  Under  Russian  protection 
Armenians  found  the  security  and  equality  they  had  won  by  the 
aid  they  freely  gave  Russia  in  this  conquest  of  the  Caucasus, 
“which  it  is  indeed  safe  to  say,”  declares  Villari,  “that  but  for 
the  Armenians  Russia  would  never  have  conquered.”  They  have 
prospered  greatly,  have  trebled  in  numbers,  and  to-day  form  one 
of  the  most  contented  and  cultivated  communities  in  the  Caucasus. 
Here,  again,  they  have  displayed  their  aptitude  for  political  life. 
Many  have  attained  high  office.  Highest  stands  General  Loris- 
Melikov,  who  stormed  Kars  in  1878.  Later  he  was  Governor- 
General  of  the  Lower  Volga  province,  and  subsequently  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  He  enjoyed  the  special  confidence  of  Alexander  II., 
and  was  given  exceptional  powers  as  Minister  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
of  reform  of  the  internal  government  of  Russia.  This  scheme,  it 
was  said,  was  the  first  step  towards  representative  Government. 
Unfortunately,  Alexander  II.  was  assassinated  on  the  very  day 
he  signed  the  Ukase  appointing  the  different  commissions  who 
had  to  prepare  the  working  of  the  scheme  which  was  never 
carried  out,  Alexander  III.  adopting  a  reactionary  policy  (Ency. 
BriL,  Vol.  XVII.,  pp.  8-9). 

Egypt  presents  a  similar  spectacle  of  Armenian  officials  rising 
to  the  highest  posts.  Nubar  Pasha  by  his  diplomatic  success 
won  a  place  “in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen  of  his  period”  (Ency. 
Brit.,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  843).  Lord  Cromer  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
his  political  sagacity,  progressive  instincts,  loyalty  to  his  adopted 
country,  and  high  character  generally.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of 
individual  distinction  and  capacity.  Armenians  of  the  rank  and 
file  have  shown  unusual  political  aptitude  and  a  marked  instinct 
for  civic  duties.  In  Turkey  and  Persia  they  form  the  backbone 
of  all  progressive  movements,  as  they  are  the  chief  figures  in 
commerce.  In  Turkey  the  Dashnaktsutioun  and  Hunctakist 
Parties  are  among  the  best  organised  parties  in  the  Empire. 
“The  devoted  little  band  of  Armenians  and  Caucasians  were  the 
real  authors  and  guardians  of  the  Persian  Constitution  of  1909 
(Moore’s  The  Orient  Express,  p.  151),  wffiile  Colonel  P.  M.  Sykes 
in  his  History  of  Persia  declares  that  the  first  seeds  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  idea  were  sowm  in  Persia  by  the  Armenian  Prince 
Malcolm  Khan.  On  this  point  Lord  Cromer’s  testimony  is  con¬ 
clusive.  “The  political  importance  of  Armenia,”  he  says  (Modern 
^9yP^>  Vol.  II.,  pp.  219-220),  “is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
almost  ever  since  the  dynasty  of  Mehmet  Ali  was  founded,  a 
few  Armenians  of  distinction  have  occupied  high  positions  under 
the  Egyptian  Government  .  .  .  the  Syrians,  in  spite  of  their 
ability,  have,  so  far,  never  been  able  to  push  beyond  places  of 
secondary  importance.  Armenians,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
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obtained  the  highest  administrative  ranks,  and  have  at  times 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in 
Egypt  .  .  .  those  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  in  contact 
appear  to  me  to  constitute,  with  the  Syrians,  the  intellectual 
cream  of  the  Near  East.” 

That  generous,  discriminating  testimony  to  the  political  apti¬ 
tude  of  the  Armenian  compensates  for  the  scornful  dismissal  of 
the  Armenian  race  as  wanting  in  “political  aptitude.” 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the  Armenian  political  achieve¬ 
ments  in  modern  times.  It  will  need  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  prejudice  for  anyone  to  argue  that  a  people  capable 
of  such  achievements,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  will 
not  succeed  in  regenerating  itself  under  much  kinder  conditions 
of  national  life. 

These  indisputable  facts  and  evidences  place  on  a  firm  and 
unassailable  basis  the  claims  of  the  Armenian  people  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  consulted  as  to  their  own  future,  when  the  day  of 
settlement  comes.  Nor  do  they  leave  open  to  any  doubt  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  in  some  quarters,  whether  Armenians  can  be  trusted 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  autonomous  existence  in  their  own 
country,  after  a  term  of  occupation  by  the  Entente  Powers,  or 
one  of  them  acting  as  their  mandatory.  The  Kurdish  problem 
will  solve  itself,  first,  by  the  absence  of  the  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Turkish  Government  which  they  have  always 
enjoyed ;  secondly,  by  disarming  them,  or  if  they  are  allowed  to 
carry  arms  by  permitting  the  Armenian  peasantry  to  do  likewise, 
and  by  gradually  bringing  them  under  law  and  order  by  an 
efi&cient  force  of  gendarmerie,  as  the  unruly  sections  of  Caucasian 
Tartars  have  been  dealt  with  by  Eussia,  chiefly  by  means  of 
Armenian  gendarmes.  It  is  a  patent  fact  that  armed  Armenian 
villages  have  always  been  immune  from  depredations.^  The 
Armeno-Tartar  troubles  of  1905  prove  conclusively  that  Armenians 
are  more  than  able  to  deal  with  their  barbarous  neighbours  on 
anything  like  equal  terms  in  the  matter  of  arms. 

Two  other  questions  remain  to  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  with  some  fulness  the  case  for  autonomous  Armenia  : 
(1)  The  much-discussed  question  of  population  in  the  provinces 
concerned ;  (2)  the  probable  effect  of  such  an  autonomous  State 
on  international  politics  in  the  future. 

(1)  As  regards  population.  Eeliable  statistics  are  not  available, 
but  we  are  on  safe  giound  if  we  put  down  the  Armenians  as, 
roughly,  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  In  Van  they  form 

(1)  “  The  Baktiari,  Kurds,  and  Shahsevens,  all  of  whose  performances,  at 
various  times,  I  have  witnessed.  ...  I  incline  to  think  that  the  tribesman  is 
an  over-rated  warrior,  whose  prowess  lies  in  terrorising  helpless  villagers.” — 
(Moore’s  The  Orievt  Express,  p.  151.) 
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a  majority  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  (Lynches  Armenia, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  424r-6)  as  against  all  Moslems.  Throughout  the 
whole  country,  though  in  a  minority  as  against  the  Moslem  races 
as  a  whole  (thanks  to  the  State  policy  of  massacre !),  they  still 
outnumber  either  Turks  or  Kurds  taken  separately.  But  the 
numerical  standard  is  both  unjust  and  misleading.  No  sound  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  based  on  mere  numbers.  More  important  is  the 
political,  cultural,  moral,  and  economic  value  of  the  respective 
elements.  The  superiority  of  the  Armenians  in  each  and  all  of 
these  regards  is  beyond  question.  Mr.  Lynch  declares  that  over 
the  whole  wide  area  of  Nearer  Asia  “in  every  trade  and  every 
profession,  in  business,  and  in  the  Government  services,  the 
Armenian  is  without  a  rival,  and  in  full  possession  of  the  field” 
(Lynch’s  Armenia,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  465-467).  Further,  he  says 
“that  the  Armenian  population  is  capable  of  very  rapid  expansion 
under  kinder  circumstances”  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  425-426).  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  Armenians,  unlike  the  Jews,  would  return 
to  their  country  in  large  numbers  from  all  parts  as  soon  as  settled 
government  was  established.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  therefore, 
than  that  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish  preponderance  in  numbers 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  be  entirely  changed. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Armenians 
are  cultivators  of  the  soil  wherever  they  dwell,  and  are  not,  as 
some  imagine,  almost  exclusively  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
money-lenders.  It  is  the  undoubted  “grit”  of  the  peasantry  to 
which  they  owe  their  preservation  as  a  people,  and  Mr.  Lynch, 
who  knew  them  intimately,  declares  that  “in  this  respect  they 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  European  nation  ”  (Lynch’s  Armenia, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  466).  Sir  Edwin  Pears  says  that  the  Armenians, 
“though  subject  to  persecution  for  centuries  under  Moslem  rule, 
have  always,  though  sometimes  after  long  and  arduous  struggle, 
managed  to  make  their  race  respected”  (Turkey  and  its  People, 
Chap.  XII.,  p.  270).  Never  were  the  Armenians  less  inclined 
to  sit  still  under  oppression  and  tyranny.  The  massacres  in  the 
Vilayet  of  Van  at  the  present  time  are  of  an  unarmed  population. 
But  the  military  spirit  and  prowess  of  the  Armenian  peasantry, 
after  centuries  of  oppression,  have  been  demonstrated  afresh  by 
the  enlistment  of  masses  of  the  young  manhood  of  Bussian 
Armenians  in  the  volunteer  bands  to  fight  their  immemorial  foes, 
the  Turks.  Their  numbers,  it  is  known,  exceed  100,000.  They 
are  generously  supported  by  Armenians  both  in  the  Caucasus  and 
in  Moscow,  millions  of  roubles  having  been  subscribed.  Already 
they  have  proved  their  worth  in  the  field.  When  the  Armenians 
of  Van  were  threatened  with  massacre,  at  the  beginning  of  April 
last,  10,000  Armenian  patriots,  armed  with  weapons  of  all  sorts. 
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ejected  the  Turkish  garrison,  repulsed  the  bloodthirsty  Kurds, 
and  held  the  town  against  a  besieging  force  of  a  whole  division 
with  twenty-six  guns,  which  were  eventually  captured  by  a 
Russian  relieving  force,  aided  by  the  Armenian  volunteers,  who 
knew  every  inch  of  the  ground. 

The  absolute  solidarity  of  the  Armenian  people  has  never  been 
so  effectively  demonstrated  as  in  the  action  of  the  race  since  this 
war  began  in  both  the  East  and  West  of  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  all  the  fears  expressed  by  certain 
writers  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Armenian  people  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  and  maintain  their  autonomy,  are  utterly  without  founda¬ 
tion  in  view  of  the  proved  capacity,  courage,  and  patriotism  of  the 
race. 

(2)  As  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  an  autonomous  Armenian 
State  guaranteed  by  the  Entente  Powers.  First  of  all  must  be 
noted  the  result  upon  the  Armenians  themselves.  The  national 
sentiment,  gratified  by  the  concession  of  self-government  in  the 
six  Vilayets  and  Cilicia  ^ — that  is,  the  area  most  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  race,  and  where  they  preponderate  as  a  single 
coherent  racial  unit,  with  an  outlet  on  the  Mediterranean,  would 
secure  for  all  time,  in  the  very  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  a  population 
whose  strength  and  influence  would  be  on  the  side  of  peace  and 
progress.  An  outlet  on  the  Mediterranean  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  unless  Armenia,  like  Serbia,  is  to  be  “tied  up  in  a  sack” 
to  the  detriment  of  its  economic  and  commercial  progress.  That 
surely  can  be  secured  without  clashing  either  with  French 
interests  in  Northern  Syria  or  with  Italian  interests  in  Adalia. 
The  whole  energies  of  the  people  could  then  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  shattered  fabric  of  their  ravaged  Mother¬ 
land.  Their  supreme  interests  would  be  the  interest  of  peace. 
Once  the  relations  between  the  new  Turkish  State  in  the  north, 
and  the  nomadic  Kurdish  tribes  on  the  south  and  east,  were 
determined,  the  full  influence  of  the  more  progressive  Armenian 
would  begin  to  be  felt  by  their  lesser  civilised,  unprogressive 
neighbours  on  all  sides.  That  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
Armenians  in  the  Caucasus.  Their  educational  w’ork  there  has 
been  admirable.  In  1906  they  had  over  500  schools,  and  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  Russian  schools  (Fire  and 
Sword  in  the  Caucasus,  p.  152).  Abundant  evidence  is  forth¬ 
coming  proving  the  wholly  healthy  and  civilising  influence  of  the 
Armenian  race.  “The  virtues  of  the  Armenians,”  says  Villari, 
“  are  of  the  kind  which  are  bound  to  become  more  and  more  valu¬ 
able  as  civilisation  progresses,  while  his  vices  are  for  the  most  part 
the  rough  edges  which  under  a  wise  and  progressive  Government 

(1)  Erzeroum,  Van,  Bitlis,  Kharput,  Diarbekir,  and  Sivas. 
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will  be  rubbed  away.  This  people  is  the  civilising  element  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  .  .  .  and  they  will 
unquestionably  end  by  becoming  the  predominant  element  in  the 
country”  (Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Caucasus,  pp.  147,  152,  165, 
175,  291).  The  one  hope  of  redeeming  Asia  Minor  from  bar¬ 
barism  lies  in  the  existence  of  a  free,  autonomous,  Christian,  and 
therefore  progressive  Armenian  State.  Every  stride  taken  by  the 
different  races  in  Asia  Minor  towards  a  higher  civilisation  and  a 
more  pacific  mode  of  life  strengthens  the  possibility  of  an  unbroken 
period  of  international  concord.  In  that  great  work  the  main 
instrument  must  be  an  autonomous  Armenia. 

Finally,  is  it  necessary  to  remind  our  people  of  the  immense 
debt  owed  by  Europe  to  Armenia?  The  nations  are  all  debtors 
to  that  martyred  people.  As  the  Power  mainly  responsible  for 
the  Berlin  Treaty  and  the  only  author  of  the  Cyprus  Convention, 
Great  Britain  owes  Armenia  a  very  heavy  debt  indeed.  By 
tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  substituting  for  it  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  opportunity  was  provided  the  Turk  for  that 
orgy  of  robbery,  lust,  and  murder  which  has  stained  human 
records  for  a  whole  generation.  We  scarcely  realise  in  this 
country  that  in  that  period  it  is  computed  that  nearly  500,000 
human  beings  have  been  slaughtered.  Sir  Edwin  Pears  declares 
that  in  the  massacres  of  1895-7  at  least  100,000  were  murdered ! 
Can  we  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  events  of  the  last  two 
months?  Great  Britain  has  made  attempts  to  right  the  wrong 
done  to  Armenia.  But  they  have  been  fruitless.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  Britain’s  word,  backed  by  Russia  and  France, 
will  be  law  in  Asia  Minor.  That  will  be  the  day  of  reparation. 

W.  Llew.  Williams. 


HISTOKY  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  Paris  communique  issued  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  September 
25th  conveyed  the  first  news  of  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-French 
offensive  between  the  La  Bassee  Canal  and  Arras,  and  of  the  French 
offensive  in  Champagne.  According  to  a  secret  order  issued  by 
General  Joffre  on  September  14th,  and  found  by  the  Germans  on  a 
fallen  French  officer,  the  troops  engaged  in  the  attack  comprised 
thirty-five  Divisions  under  General  Castlenau,  who  has  command  of 
the  Champagne  operations,  eighteen  Divisions  under  General  Foch, 
who  commands  the  Northern  French  Army  group,  thirteen  British 
Divisions  under  Field-Marshal  French,  and  fifteen  Cavalry  Divisions, 
of  which  five  were  British.  In  addition  to  these  first  line  troops, 
twelve  Infantry  Divisions,  and  the  Belgian  Army,  were  held  in 
reserve.  Five  thousand  guns  were  to  be  brought  into  action,  2,000 
being  heavy  guns,  and  3,000  field  pieces.  Eliminating  non-com¬ 
batants  these  formations  would  yield  something  like  1,200,000 
infantry  with  60,000  cavalry,  and  100,000  artillerymen.  When  he 
issued  his  first  order  General  Joffre  evidently  hoped  for  decisive 
results,  for  he  followed  it  up  next  day  with  a  second  order  telling 
Generals  commanding  Divisions  that  his  intention  was  to  “  drive  the 
Germans  out  of  France,  liberate  those  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
been  suppressed  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  snatch  away  from 
the  enemy  the  valuable  possession  of  the  occupied  territory.” 

Operations  began  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  September  25th, 
with  the  advance  of  the  1st  British  Army  under  General  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  who  had  deployed  the  1st  and  4th  Corps  (afterwards  reinforced 
by  the  11th  Corps,  the  3rd  Cavalry  Division,  and  the  28th  Division) 
on  the  line  Vermelles — Grenay,  and  directed  a  frontal  attack  against 
the  German  first  line  positions  north  and  south  of  the  village  of  Loos. 
These  positions  were  captured  over  a  front  of  five  miles,  the  British 
troops  penetrating  for  4,000 ^  yards  into  the  enemy’s  second  line 
trenches,  up  to  the  outskirts  of  Hulluch,  and  expelling  the  Germans 
from  the  mining  works  between  Loos  and  Hill  70.  From  the  Field- 
Marshal’s  report  of  September  26th  it  was  inferred  that  Hill  70 
had  been  stormed,  but  this  turned  out  to  be  a  misapprehension.^ 
Besides  the  gain  of  ground  the  day’s  fighting  resulted  in  the  capture 

(1)  This  was  the  distance  given  in  the  Field  Marshal’s  report  of  September 
26th,  but  in  his  Order  of  the  Day  to  his  Army  issued  on  September  30th  he 
estimates  the  gain  to  be  6,500  yards. 

(2)  On  Thursday,  October  14th,  Mr.  Tennant  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Hill  70  had  never  been  in  British  pos.session,  although  apart  from  Sir  John 
French’s  report  of  September  26th  it  was  stated  in  the  Order  of  the  Day  of 
September  30th  that  ‘‘the  commanding  position  known  as  Hill  70  in  advance  of 
Loos  was  finally  captured.”  It  probably  was  captured,  though  only  temporarily. 
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of  some  3,000  or  more  prisoners  with  twenty-one  guns  and  forty 
machine  guns. 

Simultaneously  with  this,  which  was  the  main  attack,  other  attacks 
w’ere  made  north  of  the  La  Bass^e  Canal,  and  east  of  Ypres,  but 
beyond  holding  the  enemy  and  diverting  strong  bodies  of  reserve 
troops  towards  these  points,  no  advance  was  made,  and  no  results 
obtained.  The  attacks  were  not  pushed  home,  and  were  apparently 
only  undertaken  as  diversions. 

While  the  1st  British  Army  was  attacking  between  La  Bass4e  and 
Lens  the  10th  French  Army,  under  General  Foch’s  direction,  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  the  village  of  Souchez,  and  then  advanced  towards 
Givenchy-en-Gohelle,  gaining  a  footing  on  Hill  119,  while  further 
south  on  the  north-east  of  Neuville  St.  Vaast  our  Allies  reached  the 
farm  of  La  Folie.  This  French  army  was  strongly  opposed  on 
September  25th,  and  w^as  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  German  lines 
south  of  Loos  as  far  as  the  British  troops  did  on  the  north  of  the 
village,  but  1,500  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Souchez  was  left  well 
in  rear. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  is  In 
command  of  the  army  opposing  Sir  John  French,  brought  up  reserve 
troops  from  Belgium,  and  began  a  series  of  vigorous  counter-attacks 
with  the  intention  of  regaining  the  ground  he  had  lost.  Being 
specially  apprehensive  about  the  British  advance  towards  the  La 
Bass6e — Hulluch  road  he  concentrated  large  reinforcements  of  men 
and  guns  north  and  south  of  Haisnes,  and  succeeded  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  26th  in  recapturing  Fosse  8,  but  elsewhere  our  troops 
held  their  ground.  On  October  1st,  during  another  violent  German 
counter-attack,  they  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Fort  Hohen- 
zollem.  On  October  8th  a  general  attack  was  made  by  the  Germans 
along  the  whole  Anglo-French  line,  but  this  attack,  which  was  made 
with  four  divisions,  was  everywhere  beaten  back  with  enormous  loss 
to  the  enemy.  The  Paris  communique  of  October  9th  estimated  the 
German  loss  in  dead  alone  at  seven  to  eight  thousand. 

“The  German  attack  on  our  front  on  the  8th,”  wrote  the  Field  Marshal  on 
October  11th,  “was  made  in  great  strength.  The  main  German  efforts  were 
directed  against  the  chalk  pit  north  of  Hill  70,  and  between  Hulluch  and  the 
Hohenzollern  Redoubt.  In  the  chalk  pit  attack  the  enemy  assembled  behind 
some  woods  which  lie  from  300  to  500  yards  off  our  trenches.  Between  these 
woods  and  our  line  the  attack  w'as  mown  down  by  combined  rifle,  machine  gun, 
and  artillery  fire,  not  a  man  getting -to  within  40  yards  of  our  trenches.  Further 
to  the  north  between  Hulluch  and  the  quarries  the  attack  was  similarly  beaten 
off  with  very  heavy  loss,  and  here  our  troops,  following  up  the  beaten  enemy, 
secured  a  German  trench  west  of  Cite  St.  Elie.  It  is  certain  that  we  inflicted 
a  very  severe  reverse  on  the  enemy.”  l 


(1)  The  Paris  communiqui  of  October  9th  describes  how  “the  assault  was 
delivered  in  three  successive  heavy  weaves,  followed  by  column  formations. 
All  were  mowed  down  by  the  combined  fire  of  our  infantry,  machine  guns, 
and  artillery.” 
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Since  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  October  8th  fighting  on  the 
Anglo-French  front  has  been  nearly  continuous.  On  the  13th  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  resumed  the  offensive,  and  made  a  general  attack  along 
the  whole  of  his  front  under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  gas,  which  was  the 
first  (reported)  occasion  on  which  this  novel  method  of  warfare  has 
been  used  by  the  Allies.  West  of  Hulluch  1,000  yards  of  the  enemy’s 
trenches  were  captured,  but  they  could  not  be  held  in  face  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery  fire.  North  of  Hulluch  the  main  trench  in  the 
Hohenzollern  Kedoubt  was  retaken,  the  Germans  only  retaining  pos¬ 
session  of  the  two  communication  trenches  between  the  Eedoubt  and 
the  Quarries.  At  the  hour  of  breaking  off  this  record  the  new  British 
front  leaves  the  old  line  w^est  of  Cuinchy  at  a  point  about  1,200  yards 
south-west  of  Auchy,  running  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  400 
yards  south  of  Fosse  8,  through  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  to  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  quarries.  Thence  it  turns  south-east, 
leaving  Cite  St.  Elie  400  yards  on  the  west,  to  a  point  500  yards 
west  of  Hulluch.  The  line  then  runs  along  the  Lens — La  Bass^e 
road  to  the  chalkpit  1,500  yards  north  of  Hill  70,  whence  it  turns 
south-west  to  a  point  1,000  yards  east  of  Loos  Church,  and  following 
the  western  slopes  of  Hill  70  to  a  point  1,200  yards  south  of  the 
church,  goes  from  there  due  west  to  the  old  line  at  Grenay,  where 
it  links  up  with  the  French  front  which  now  runs  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  across  Hill  119  to  La  Folie  Farm. 

The  general  result  of  the  offensive  which  began  on  September  25th 
has  been  to  drive  two  salients  into  the  German  front  north  and 
south  of  Lens,  the  British  salient  reaching  its  extreme  eastern  limit 
north  of  Hill  70,  while  the  French  salient  stops  just  west  of  the  Arras 
— Lens  road  at  La  Folie  Farni.  Lens  is  an  important  railway 
junction,  and  if  it  were  captured  would  deprive  the  Gennans  of  a 
lateral  line  of  communication  w'hich  has  been  invaluable  to  them 
during  the  past  month  by  facilitating  the  concentration  of  troops 
behind  their  front  at  any  point  threatened  by  the  Allies. 

While  the  events  narrated  above  were  taking  place  in  Artois 
General  De  Castlenau  gained  a  notable  victory  in  Champagne.  After 
a  heavy  artillery  bombardment  lasting  over  three  days  the  French 
infantry  were  launched  against  the  German  first  line  trenches  ex¬ 
tending  along  a  fifteen-mile  front  from  Auberive  to  Ville  sur  Tourbe, 
and  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack  carried  the  whole  of  the 
enemy’s  entrenchments,  capturing  16,000  unwounded  prisoners  with 
200  officers  and  some  seventy  or  more  guns.  The  heaviest  fighting 
took  place  along  the  Souain — Somme  Py  road,  and  north  of 
Massiges,  where  the  Breton  and  Vandean  troops  were  in  force. 
North  of  Souain  was  the  division  of  General  Marchand,  of  Fashoda 
fame.  The  farm  of  Navarin,  which  was  the  objective  of  this  division, 
lies  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  between  Souain  and  Somme  Py, 
and  to  reach  it  General  Marchand ’s  men  had  to  fight  their  way 
through  two  miles  of  German  trenches  and  field  redoubts ;  but  they 
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swept  over  the  barrier  Avith  an  elan  which  was  irresistible,  gaining 
the  position,  but  losing  their  gallant  leader,  who  had  to  leave  the  field 
wounded  at  the  moment  of  victory.  Since  the  memorable  battle  of 
September  25th  General  De  Castlenau  has  continued  his  offensive 
unceasingly,  and  has  forced  his  way  into  the  German  second  line 
north  of  Navarin  farm  and  Massiges.  On  October  5th,  after  another 
terrific  bombardment,  the  French  infantry  carried  by  assault  the 
village  of  Tahure,  and  reached  the  summit  of  Hill  192,  which  is 
known  as  the  Butte  de  Tahure,  and  which  the  Germans  regarded  as 
invincible.  Since  losing  this  important  tactical  point  the  Germans 
have  been  daily  trying  to  recover  it  by  means  of  violent  attacks, 
whch  have  cost  them  many  lives,  but  without  any  result.  The 
artillery  preponderance  obtained  by  the  French  is  the  determining 
factor  of  the  situation,  and  promises  well  for  further  victories. 

The  French  objective  in  Champagne  is  the  Bazancourt — Chal- 
lerange  railway,  which,  like  the  Lens — La  Bass^e  railway  in  Artois, 
runs  behind  the  enemy’s  positions,  and  is  the  main  line  of  supply 
for  the  German  Army.  The  French  on  the  Butte  de  Tahure  are  now 
within  two  miles  of  this  railway,  and  are  already  making  it  untenable 
with  their  gunfire  and  aeroplanes.  When  they  reach  the  railway  and 
force  the  Germans  back  to  the  Aisne  they  will  isolate  the  Crown 
Prince  from  General  Heeringen,  who  is  believed  to  be  still  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  facing  Rheims.  This  is  a  strategical  object  w’’orth 
fighting  for,  and  already  the  goal  is  in  sight. 

When  last  month’s  record  of  the  war  was  broken  off  on  September 
19th  Wilna  had  fallen  into  German  hands,  and  the  Russian  Army 
of  the  centre  was  in  full  retreat.  There  were  some  apprehensions 
at  the  time  about  the  safety  of  the  retiring  Army,  but  General  Evert, 
who  commands  the  central  group  of  the  Russian  forces,  had  made  his 
calculations  with  mathematical  nicety,  and  after  the  battle  of  Meisa- 
gowla,^  which  lasted  for  ten  days  from  September  2nd  to  the  12th, 
he  formed  a  corridor  of  troops  between  the  Vilia  river  and  the  Wilna 
— Lida  railways,  through  Avhich  corps  after  corps  of  the  Russian 
Army  were  withdrawn,  not,  as  the  Germans  hoped,  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Niemen,  but  easterly 
north  and  south  of  the  Wilna — Minsk  railway. 

Hindenberg,  who  had  laid  his  plans  with  all  his  usual  care,  must 
have  been  bitterly  disappointed  at  their  failure.  He  had  launched 
his  flank  attack  from  Vilkomir  fully  a  week  before  he  let  Eichhom 
strike  his  frontal  blow,  and  as  the  northern  force  destined  to  cut  off 
General  Evert’s  Army  from  the  Dwina  was  composed  chiefly  of 
cavalry,  and  of  infantry  carried  in  automobiles,  he  counted  on  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  a  decisive  strategical  success.  At  one  time 
it  looked  as  though  this  would  have  been  the  case,  for  while  the  battle 
of  Meisagowla  was  still  in  progress  German  cavalry  detachments  cut 

(1)  There  is  no  space  this  month  for  a  map  of  the  Russian  front,  but  the 
map  published  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review  covers  all  the  ground 
dealt  with  in  this  article. 
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the  Wilna — Minsk  railway  at  Smorgon  and  Molodetchno,  and  raided 
the  line  to  Polotzk.  General  Evert,  however,  who  was  working  in 
close  touch  with  General  Euszky,  had  reserve  troops  dcheloned  behind 
the  line  Molodetchno — Vileika,  and  as  soon  as  he  decided  to  retreat 
from  Wilna  he  struck  back  at  Hindenberg,  recaptured  both  Smorgon 
and  Molodetchno,  and  in  his  turn  threatened  the  right  flank  of  the 
cavalry  manoeuvring  towards  the  Polotzk  railway.  The  enveloping 
movement  ended  in  failure.  Scholtz  made  a  dash  for  Lida,  where 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Eussian  columns  retiring  from  Wilna, 
but  they  never  came  nearer  than  fifty  miles  from  where  he  was,  and 
between  him  and  the  Eussian  Army  was  a  line  of  rearguard  troops 
which  kept  him  occupied  long  enough  for  General  Evert’s  purpose. 
The  German  Marshal  was  out-generalled,  and  while  he  secured  Wilna 
he  failed  to  destroy  the  Eussian  Army. 

Little  has  been  published  about  the  battle  of  Meisagowla,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  desperate  encounters  of  this  sanguinary  war. 
Generals  Evert  and  Eichhom  each  taking  command  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  forces.  According  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Oswald  Schiitte,  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  with  Hindenberg’s 
army,  the  Eussians  had  half  a  million  of  men  distributed  in  the  Wilna 
sector,  among  whom  were  two  Divisions  of  the  Eussian  Imperial 
Guard,  who  were  sent  by  General  Euszky  from  Petrograd  to  stiffen 
the  front  at  Meisagowla.  These  two  Divisions  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  in  the  first  line,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  broken 
up  that  General  Evert  ordered  a  retirement. 

“The  German  artillery,"  wrote  Mr.  Schiitte  in  his  description  of  the  battle, 
“did  fearful  execution  upon  the  Russian  trenches.  It  tore  huge  gaps  in  the 
barbed  wire,  wrecked  bombproof  shelters,  and  left  the  dead  behind  their  earth 
walls.  Finally  on  the  12th  the  Germans  stormed  out  from  the  hill  top  shelters 
under  a  fearful  fire.  Down  the  hillside  swept  their  assault,  while  the  men 
dropped  at  every  foot  under  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Russians.  They  paused  a 
moment  in  the  shelter  of  the  gullies  on  both  sides  of  the  road  where  the 
Russians  had  planted  shallow  trenches,  and  then  they  dashed  up  the  slope 
against  the  main  trenches,  now  not  200  yards  away,  through  double  barbed 
wire  entanglements,  feeling  for  gaps  torn  by  their  shells.  The  worst  execution 
was  done  by  the  Russian  machine  guns,  but  the  Germans  plunged  on  heedlessly, 
reserves  coming  forward  to  help;  but  already  the  Russians  were  moving  back 
through  the  village  of  Meisagowla;  the  bloody  angle  was  in  German  hands; 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Russian  Guards  were  dead,  and  the  remnant  were 
retreating  towards  Wilna.  There  were  five  more  days’  fighting  before  the 
Russians  were  driven  into  the  city.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the 
German  cavalry  rode  into  the  evacuated  capital  of  Lithuania.” 

The  occupation  of  Wilna  was  the  high-water  mark  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Eussia  and  from  the  date  of  its  fall  the  enemy’s  offen¬ 
sive  began  to  slacken.  Scholtz  reached  Lida  on  September  20th, 
but  Eichhom  found  the  roads  to  Minsk  blocked  by  fresh  troops 
brought  up  from  Polotzy  and  Bobruisk  to  relieve  the  Eussian  corps 
defeated  at  Meisagowla.  Prince  Ijeopold  of  Bavaria  reached  the 
railway  junction  of  Baranovitche  on  the  28th,  and  there  called  a 
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halt.  Mackensen,  after  struggling  for  more  than  a  fortnight  with 
the  Pripet  Marshes,  withdrew  his  troops  behind  the  Oginski  Canal, 
dug  his  right  wing  into  defensive  positions  round  Pinsk,  and  then 
handed  over  his  command  to  Linsingen.  If  the  Germans  ever  had 
the  intention  of  marching  to  the  Dnieper,  they  gave  it  up  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  that  the  Russians  had  been  reinforced  with  men 
and  munitions  and  were  resuming  the  offensive. 

On  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  front  along  a  line  extending  for 
150  miles  from  the  Pripet  down  to  the  Dniester  General  Ivanoff 
has  been  giving  the  enemy  no  rest,  and  has  scored  several  local 
successes  again  General  Linsingen,  who  has  taken  over  command  of 
the  Austro-German  group  of  armies  operating  on  this  flank.  After 
his  success  at  Trembowla  in  the  middle  of  September,  Ivanoff  con¬ 
tinued  his  offensive  towards  the  Strypa,  and  on  October  11th  de¬ 
feated  the  Austrian  General  Bothmer  in  a  considerable  battle  at 
Hajvorowka,  driving  the  Austrians  across  the  river,  and  taking  many 
prisoners.  He  is  now  practically  master  of  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  Galicia  which  lies  east  of  the  Strypa.  Meanwhile  he  had 
threatened  Mackensen ’s  retreat  by  sending  a  flying  column  from 
Rovno  to  attack  Lutsk,  which  was  taken  by  surprise  on  September 
23rd,  and  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Russians.  German  re¬ 
inforcements  were  at  once  hurried  up  to  check  this  dangerous  offen¬ 
sive  movement  towards  Kovel,  and  Ivanoff ’s  troops  had  to  fall  back 
on  Rovno,  leaving  the  extensive  bridgehead  works  at  Lutsk  once 
more  in  the  enemy’s  possession. 

Finding  he  could  make  no  progress  in  the  centre,  Hindenberg  has 
made  increased  efforts  during  the  past  month  to  capture  Dwinsk, 
but  the  topographical  conditions  are  unfavourable  for  the  attack, 
the  town  being  approached  from  the  south  and  east  by  an  intricate 
maze  of  shallow  lakelets  and  bogs,  which  preclude  the  manoeuvring 
of  artillery,  and  have  enabled  the  Russians  to  keep  the  enemy’s 
heavy  guns  out  of  decisive  range  of  the  fortress.  Below,  who  has 
been  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  operations  against  Dwinsk, 
began  by  launching  a  direct  attack  along  the  metalled  road  from 
Vilkomir,  but  finding  the  Russians  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
vicinity  of  Novo  Alexandrowsk,  he  changed  the  frontal  attack  for 
an  enveloping  movement  directed  against  both  flanks  of  the  Russian 
positions  covering  Dwinsk.  This  movement  failed  when,  early  in 
October,  General  Ruszky  brought  up  a  large  force  of  reserve  troops 
from  Petrograd.  well  supplied  with  artillery,  and  began  to  develop 
a  powerful  offensive  all  along  the  line  from  Vileika  to  the  Drina, 
pushing  back  the  Germans  west  of  the  Dreswiata  Lake,  while  lower 
down  the  line  he  threatened  their  retreat  from  Koshiany.  Then 
Below  changed  his  tactics,  and,  reinforcing  his  left  under  General 
Lauenstein,  directed  an  attack  against  the  Russian  positions  between 
J acobstadt  and  Lennewaden ;  but  this  attempt  to  get  across  the 
river  met  with  no  better  success  than  others  elsewhere.  Not  to  be 
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outdone,  Below  then  shifted  his  attack  further  up  the  river,  and  a 
three  days’  battle  of  great  severity  took  place  at  Garbunowka,  two 
miles  south  of  Illust,  and  some  ten  miles  or  more  north-west  of 
Dwinsk.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  the  village  of  Garbunowka 
repeatedly  changed  hands,  but  on  October  11th  it  was  finally  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Eussians,  and  remains  in  their  possession  as  these 
words  are  being  written  on  October  18th.  The  defence  of  Dwinsk 
is  being  conducted  by  methods  which  differ  from  those  employed  at 
Kovno,  where  reliance  was  placed  on  the  permanent  forts,  which 
were  found  to  be  no  match  for  the  heavy  siege  guns  brought  up 
by  the  German  artillerymen.  At  Dwinsk  the  defence  is  organised 
on  mobile  principles.  The  Russians  have  pushed  out  their  works 
in  a  semi-circle  ten  to  twelve  miles  from  the  bridgehead  at  the  river, 
the  works  consisting  of  a  line  of  inter-communicating  field  redoubts 
extending  from  Illust  to  the  north  of  Lake  Dreswdata  on  the  east  of  the 
Wilna  railw'ay.  From  these  redoubts  the  Russians  have  kept  up  a 
continuous  succession  of  counter-attacks  directed  against  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  and  have  so  far  prevented  the  infantry  taking  advantage 
of  the  artillery  bombardment  to  approach  the  river.  There  seems 
to  be  every  prospect  of  Dwinsk  holding  out,  and  of  the  Germans 
having  to  pass  the  winter  south  of  the  Dwina.^ 

The  position  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: — The  Russian  retreat  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
Russian  commanders  are  attacking  along  the  whole  700-mile  front 
from  the  Dwdna  to  the  Dniester,  their  offensive  on  the  flanks  being 
particularly  observable.  In  spite  of  their  heavy  losses  during  the 
summer  campaign,  the  Russians  are  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  their  reverses,  and  have  reinforced  their  troops  with  daily 
increasing  supplies  of  men,  guns,  and  munitions.  The  diversion  of 
troops  to  the  Serbian  frontier  has  visibly  weakened  the  enemy’s 
strength,  and  opened  up  opportunities  for  the  Russian  com¬ 
manders  to  break  through  the  lines  opposed  to  them.  As  the  cam¬ 
paign  develops  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  a  further  depletion  of  German 
strength  on  the  Russian  front  may  be  expected,  and  a  shifting  of 
the  enemy’s  offensive  from  the  eastern  to  the  southern  theatre  of 
war.  The  Germans  are  now  fighting  along  a  front  extending  for 
upwards  of  1,400  miles,  and  though  their  resources  are  great  they 
are  not  inexhaustible.  A  time  must  come,  and  it  may  be  nearer 
than  we  think,  when  resistance  will  break  down  under  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  of  the  sustained  effort  which  is  being  put  forth 
to  conduct  offensive  operations  in  three  separate  theatres  of  war. 

Owing  to  General  Sir  John  Nixon’s  despatches  not  having  been 
published  in  the  London  Gazette  comparatively  little  has  appeared 
in  the  Press  about  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia,  although  the 

(1)  As  this  article  goes  to  press,  news  is  arriving  of  a  fresh  German  attack 
south  of  Riga,  which  has  resulted  in  the  enemy  breaking  through  the  Russian 
positions  and  reaching  the  Dwina  east  of  Borkowitz,  eighteen  miles  south-east 
of  the  Baltic  port.  It  is  early  yet  to  say  what  significance  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  new  movement. 
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success  of  the  military  operations  now  in  progress  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  political  consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  the  salient  events  of  this  most 
interesting  campaign,  which  began  on  November  7th,  1914,  with 
the  landing  at  Fao  of  the  Poona  Brigade  of  the  6th  Division  of  the 
Indian  Army,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  W.  S. 
Delamain.  Lieut. -General  Sir  Arthur  Barrett,  commanding  the 
6th  Division,  arrived  a  week  later  with  the  Jhelum  and  Belgaum 
Brigades,  led  respectively  by  Brigadier-General  F.  A.  Hoghton 
and  Major-General  C.  I.  Fry.  On  November  17th  an  advance  was 
made  nine  miles  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  where  a  force  of  some  4,500 
Turks  with  twelve  guns  were  attacked  and  defeated,  with  a  British 
loss  of  350  killed  and  wounded.  This  victory  cleared  the  road  to 
Basra,  which  was  occupied  without  further  resistance  on  November 
21st.  It  was  not  at  first  intended  to  go  beyond  Basra,  the  future 
terminus  of  the  Baghdad  railway,  but  as  Kuma  was  only  forty  miles 
from  Basra,  and  an  enemy’s  force  was  known  to  be  there,  it 
was  decided  to  occupy  it,  and  this  was  done  after  some  further 
fighting  on  December  9th.  A  detachment  of  troops  had  meanwhile 
been  sent  to  Ahwaz  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company’s  pipe  line,  which  is  laid  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Karun  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  March  3rd  Ahwaz  was 
attacked  by  a  Turco-Arab  force  of  some  12,000  men,  who  came 
across  country  from  Amara,  but  General  Barrett  had  reinforced 
the  garrison  in  sufficient  time  to  defeat  and  disperse  the  enemy 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  1,000  killed  and  wounded  men.  Then  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  operations  till  Sir  John  Nixon  arrived  the  first 
week  in  April,  and  took  over  command  of  the  Expedition  from 
General  Barrett,  who  was  invalided  to  India.  Meanwhile  the 
Turks  had  massed  a  force,  reported  to  be  20,000  strong  wdth  thirty 
guns,  at  Nasiryeh,  where  the  Euphrates  is  linked  up  with  the 
Tigris  by  means  of  the  Shatt-el-Hai  (see  sketch).  This  force, 
under  German  officers,  moved  down  to  Shaiba,  where  it  was 
attacked  by  Sir  John  Nixon’s  army  on  April  13th  and  14th,  and 
completely  routed,  the  cavalry  pursuing  the  enemy  up  as  far  as 
Suk-el-Shuyuk. 

After  a  further  rest  an  advance  was  made  to  Amara,  which  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Major-General  C.  V.  F.  Townshend,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  General  Barrett  in  command  of  the  6th  Division,  on  June 
3rd.  Hearing  that  the  Turks,  who  had  been  beaten  at  Shaiba  in 
April,  had  rallied  at  Nasiryeh,  Sir  John  Nixon  detached  General 
Gorringe  with  a  mixed  naval  and  military  force  to  attack  the 
Turks,  and  secure  possession  of  this  important  strategical  point. 
The  expedition  was  entirely  successful,  and  in  an  engage'ment  on 
July  25th  the  Turkish  troops  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  The 
whole  of  the  Basra  vilayet  was  then  in  British  possession.  Driven 
from  Amara  and  Nasiryeh  the  Turks  made  another  rally  on  the 
Tigris  at  Kut,  a  town  of  some  6,000  inhabitants,  where  they  took 
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up  a  strong  position,  as  shown  in  the  inset  sketch,  on  both  banka 
of  the  river  about  seven  miles  below  the  town.  On  September 
27th  General  Townshend  arrived  before  the  position,  and  after 
reconnoitring  it  directed  General  Fry  with  his  Brigade  to  hold  the 
enemy  on  the  right  bank,  while  he  sent  General  Delamain  with  his 
and  General  Hoghton’s  Brigade  across  the  river  by  a  boat  bridge 
to  turn  the  Turkish  left.  General  Delamain  attacked  at  dawn  on 
the  28th  and  defeated  the  Turks  with  great  loss  to  themselves, 


driving  them  out  of  their  positions,  which  they  finally  vacated 
during  the  night  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  1,650  prisoners  were 
captured,  and  a  quantity  of  war  material  and  other  booty. 

The  operations  described  above  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  both 
the  Commander  and  his  troops,  who,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  with  the  thermometer  often  as  high  as  120°  or  more  in  the 
shade,  fought  their  way  for  250  miles  through  a  desert  country 
nearly  destitute  of  food,  and  only  scantily  supplied  with  water. 
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There  has  not  been  a  single  hitch  in  the  operations,  which  have  been 
conducted  throughout  their  course  with  a  happy  combination  of 
prudence  and  dash  which  has  led  to  a  series  of  well-deserved 
successes.  Baghdad  is  only  100  miles  from  Kut,  and  its  occupa¬ 
tion,  when  accomplished,  will  add  enormously  to  British  prestige 
in  the  East,  and  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  Germany’s  bid  for  Asiatic 
dominion. 

On  September  23rd  King  Ferdinand  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  ordering  the  mobiUsation  of  the  Bulgarian 
Army  under  the  specious  pretext  of  maintaining  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality.  On  the  following  day  the  Greek  Government,  at  that 
time  presided  over  by  M.  Venizelos,  took  the  same  step,  not  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  war,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure.  The 
Roumanian  Army  is  the  only  one  among  the  Balkan  States  which 
has  not  yet  been  officially  mobilised,  but  certain  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken  in  anticipation  of  an  order  which  cannot  be  long 
deferred,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  issued.  On  September  28th 
Sir  Edward  Grey  warned  Bulgaria  that  if  her  neutrality  was  changed 
for  intervention  on  the  side  of  our  enemies,  we,  in  concert  with 
our  Allies,  would  give  Serbia  all  the  help  she  needed  “without 
reserve  and  without  qualification.” 

On  October  3rd  the  Russian  Government  sept  an  ultimatum  to 
Bulgaria  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
officers  who  were  known  to  be  at  Sofia,  and  requiring  King  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  Government  openly  to  disavow  all  connection  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Slav  cause.  Bulgaria’s  reply  being  unsatisfactory, 
diplomatic  relations  between  Petrograd  and  Sofia  were  broken  off 
on  October  5th.  On  this  date  two  other  events  of  importance 
occurred,  the  landing  of  French  and  British  troops  at  Salonika,  and 
the  resignation  of  M.  Venizelos.  A  new  Government  was  formed  by 
M.  Zaimis  chiefly  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  sectional 
groups  who  were  in  opposition  to  M.  Venizelos,  and  a  few  days  after 
its  formation  M.  Zaimis  informed  the  representatives  of  the  Entente 
Powers  that  its  attitude  towards  them  would  be  one  of  “  benevolent 
neutrahty.”  Before  his  resignation  M.  Venizelos  entered  a  formal 
protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Allies  to  land  troops  in  Greek 
territory,  but  no  opposition  has  been  offered  to  the  disembarkation, 
which  is  being  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  Greek 
authorities,  and  with  the  sympathetic  approbation  of  the  Greek 
people. 

It  was  known  for  some  weeks  past  that  an  Austro-German  Army 
was  being  concentrated  north  of  the  Danube  for  the  invasion  of 
Serbia,  and  that  Marshal  Mackensen  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Russian  front  to  take  executive  charge  of  the  operations.  He  has 
two  armies  under  his  direction,one  composed  of  Austro-German  troops 
commanded  by  General  Koevess,  the  other  being  a  purely  German 
force  under  General  GaUwitz,  who  was  lately  in  command  of  a 
German  Army  operating  on  the  Upper  Niemen.  We  have  no  official 
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information  about  the  strength  of  these  two  armies,  and  the  unoflBcial 
reports  have  so  varied  in  regard  to  numbers  that  no  credence  can 
be  attached  to  any  of  them. 

Operations  began  on  October  7th,  when  Austro-German  troops 
crossed  the  Danube,  Save,  and  Drina  at  various  places,  the  main 
crossings  being  effected  by  General  Koevess  at  Zabrez  on  the  Save 
a  few  miles  south-west  of  Belgrade  (see  inset  sketch),  and  by  General 
Gallwitz  between  Semendria  and  Bam.  The  Serbians  appear  to  have 
reserved  their  resistance  till  the  enemy’s  troops  were  across  the 
rivers,  and  then  to  have  attacked  them  with  great  vigour,  at  first 
pinning  them  to  the  river  banks  and  preventing  them  debouch¬ 
ing  from  their  bridge-heads.  The  battle  for  Belgrade,  which  Koevess 
attacked  from  the  south-west,  was  particularly  severe,  the  street 
fighting  being  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette 
as  of  unparalleled  violence.  On  October  14th,  after  fighting  for  a 
week,  Gallwitz  stormed  the  fortifications  of  Pozarevatz,  and,  deploy¬ 
ing  his  army  on  a  40-mile  front,  began  to  advance  slowly  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Morava,  having  reached  the  line  Vodonj-Misljenova  on 
the  18th,  these  two  points  being  six  and  nine  miles  respectively  from 
the  Danube.  Koevess,  who  is  moving  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Morava,  after  capturing  Belgrade  on  the  14th,  stormed  the  strong 
Serbian  positions  on  Mount  Avala  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
town,  and  then  pushed  forward  in  a  southerly  direction,  his  right 
being  detained  for  some  days  till  he  had  captured  the  fortified  town 
of  Obrenovatz.  As  this  article  goes  to  press  the  news  has  arrived 
that  the  Serbians  have  fallen  back  to  a  strong  defensive  position 
extending  from  the  Mlava  to  the  Kolubara,  about  20  miles  south 
of  the  Danube. 

The  Bulgarians  are  directing  tw^o  separate  main  attacks  against 
the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  Serbian  Armies,  one  towards  the 
Timok  valley  and  the  other  from  Kustendil  with  the  object  of 
threatening  Uskub,  and  cutting  railway  communication  between 
Nish  and  Salonika.  General  Bodadjetf,  who  commands  the  1st 
Bulgarian  Army,  has  charge  of  the  northern  operations,  and  is  now 
fighting  near  Negotin  and  Zaitchar,  his  object  being  to  link  up  as 
soon  as  possible  with  Gallwitz,  advancing  up  the  Morava.  South 
of  Nish  the  2nd  Bulgarian  Army  has  cut  the  Vardar  valley  railway 
at  Vranje,  and  is  also  approaching  the  line  in  the  direction  of  Veles, 
south  of  Uskub. 

No  official  information  has  reached  London  about  the  strength  or 
dispositions  of  the  Allied  force  which  began  to  land  at  Salonika  on 
October  5th,  but  the  disembarkation  of  troops  goes  on  continuously, 
and  a  considerable  Anglo-French  Army  must  have  been  concentrated 
by  this  time  on  the  lower  Vardar.  An  engagement  between  French 
and  Bulgarian  troops  near  Valandovo,  a  station  on  the  railway  north 
of  Ghevgeli,  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  on  October  14th,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  occupation  of  Strumnitza  by  a  Franco- Serbian  force,  but 
this  report  requires  ofl&cial  confirmation. 
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It  is  important  for  the  Allies  to  reach  Uskub  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  for  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  strategical  value,  and  its 
occupation,  if  only  temporary,  by  the  Bulgarians  would  increase  the 
difficulties  of  our  gallant  Ally,  whose  troops  are  fighting  so  bravely 
on  the  Morava.  Situated  close  to  the  two  waterways  traversing 
Serbia,  the  Morava  flowing  down  to  the  Danube,  and  the  Vardar  to 


the  ^gean,  Uskub  has  been  called  the  key  of  Macedonia,  and 
deserves  its  title  owing  to  its  being  the  junction  of  four  main 
thoroughfares,  which  converge  on  the  town  from  Belgrade,  Sofia, 
Salonika,  and  Durazzo.  The  Allies,  when  established  at  Uskub, 
will  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  advanced  base  for  striking  at  Sofia  and 
threatening  Mackensen’s  communications  when  he  tries  to  reach 
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Constantinople  along  the  Orient  railway  through  Nish,  Sofia,  and 
Adrianople. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  accompanying  this  article  we  see  how 
formidable  is  the  task  which  Mackensen  has  been  given  to  perform. 
The  phalanx  which  hacked  its  way  through  the  Galician  plains  is 
useless  in  the  Serbian  hills,  where  there  is  no  scope  for  massed 
tactics.  The  German  commander  must  rely  on  his  guns,  and  their 
transport  over  roadless  hills  will  necessarily  be  slow.  The  Austrians 
have  thrice  attempted  to  subjugate  Serbia,  and  thrice  failed. 
Frightfulness  has  no  terrors  for  a  people  who  have  been  reared  in 
an  atmosphere  of  strife  and  sufiering,  and  who,  when  aroused,  can 
be  as  savage  as  Prussian  conscripts.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  and  the  Serbian  Armies  are  decisively  beaten  in  the  field,  the 
men  will  break  up  into  bands,  take  to  the  hills,  and  carry  on  a 
ruthless  guerilla  war  against  the  German  lines  of  communication. 

The  subjugation  of  Serbia,  moreover,  is  not  the  final  object  of 
Mackensen ’s  invasion,  for  he  has  marching  orders  to  go  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Nish  is  his  first  objective,  and  when  he  has  reached 
it  the  Orient  railway  through  Bulgaria  is  at  his  disposal.  How  to 
block  his  way  is  the  problem  which  the  Allies  have  to  solve.  The 
Rhodope  mountains,  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  .®gean  coast 
from  the  Struma  to  the  Maritza,  offer  an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
any  Army  attempting  to  reach  the  railway  from  the  south  until 
arriving  at  Dedeagatch,  where  the  railway  from  Salonika  turns  up 
the  Maritza  valley  and  joins  the  Orient  line  at  Kuleli  Burgas. 
Dedeagatch  is  another  point  of  strategical  importance,  and  it  can  be 
reached  both  by  sea  and  by  land  from  Salonika.  From  Nish  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  allowing  for  the  winding  route  of  the  Orient  railway,  the 
distance  is  more  than  400  miles,  and  unless  Germany  is  assured  of 
the  neutrality  of  Greece  and  Roumania,  Mackensen ’s  Army  will  be 
in  a  precarious  position.  In  any  case,  with  or  without  other  Allies 
than  those  which  we  now  have,  the  situation  is  in  our  hands  if  we 
make  a  prompt  use  of  our  unconquerable  sea  power. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
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